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10  Cents  a  Copy 


12  Cylinders  vs.  1  Cylinder 

Suppose  you  and  your  competitor  were  racing  toward 
the  Chicago  market. 


Wouldn’t  your  rather  be  traveling 
in  a- 12  cylinder  automobile  than 
in  an  old  “one  lunger”? 

No  advertising  medium  can  open 
up  the  Chicago  market  to  you 
more  quickly,  and  more  surely, 
than  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
It  is  as  efficient  as  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  12  cylinder  motor  car. 

There  are  approximately  450,000 
families  in  Chicago.  The  Daily 
News  has  a  circulation  of  over 
400,000  (average  for  the  first  five 
months  this  year  436,451),  of 
which  more  than  92%  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  Chicap^b  and  suburbs. 


So  you  can  readily  see  that,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  non-English  speak¬ 
ing,  The  Daily  News  is  read  by 
very  nearly  every  worth-while 
family  in  Chicago.  The  Daily 
News  has  a  larger  circulation  in 
Chicagb  and  suburbs  by  over 
75,000  than  any  other  newspaper, 
daily  or  Sunday.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  only  newspaper  through 
which  you  can  reach  all  these 
worth-while  families. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  Chicago 
market  in  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  possible — use  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News. 
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A.  S.  OCHS  TELLS  HOW  HE  MADE  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


(An  Addreti  Given  Before  the  National  Editorial 
Association  last  Wednesday.) 

IN  appearing  before  you  today  as  one 
of  your  speakers,  I  break  a  rule  that 
I  have  tried  to  observe  all  through 
my  life,  viz.:  “Never  voluntarily  at¬ 
tempt  anything  that  you  do  not  think 
you  can  do  well.”  I  am  not  a  public 
speaker;  have  never  cultivated  the  art, 
and  doubt  if  I  have  any  aptitude  for  it. 

However,  I  was  tempted  to  break  the 
rule  and  take  the  consequences  because 
I  believe  I  can  bring  a  message  to  the 
young  and  earnest  men  engaged  in 
newspaper-making,  who  have  entered 
the  business  with  the  right  spirit  and 
have  the  qualifications  for  the  essential 
duties  that  are  attached  to  decent  and 
dignified  journalism.  I  wish  to  bring 
them  a  message  of  encouragement,  to 
stimulate  them  to  renewed  effort,  that 
they  may  continue  their  work  patiently 
hopeful  that  a  bountiful  reward  is  with¬ 
in  reach  of  every  man  in  our  profession 
who  has  high  aims,  good  purposes,  in¬ 
dustry,  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  confidence  in  their  appreciation  of 
public  service. 

My  experience  in  newspaper-making 
affords  an  opportunity  for  close  ob¬ 
servation  of  what  is  going  on  in  its 
many  ramifications  throughout  the 
country,  and  justifies  me  in  making  the 
broad  assertion  that  never  before  did 
there  exist  so  many  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  win  honor,  fame,  and  for¬ 
tune  in  the  profession  of  journalism. 

MEN  OF  ABILITY  NEEDED. 

In  all  its  angles  there  is  in  American 
journalism  a  demand  and  an  urgent 
need  for  men  of  ability;  men  possess¬ 
ing  the  cardinal  virtues — prudence,  jus¬ 
tice,  temperance,  and  fortitude;  faith, 
hope,  and  charity;  men  who  love  their 
country,  and  their  fellowmen;  men  of 
courage  and  convictions;  men  with 
vi.sion  and  imagination;  men  who  are 
thorough  and  painstakingi — who  take 
a  pride  in  their  work  and  whose  heart 
and  .soul  are  in  it;  men  who  do  not 
think  they  know  it  all,  but  can  learn 
from  others;  men  who  are  constantly 
seeking  for  and  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  newest,  the  best,  and  the 
most  effective  work  done  by  others, 
and  with  the  intelligence  to  understand 
what  they  learn  and  to  apply  the 
knowledge  to  their  undertakings;  men 
who  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
very  rudiments  of  newspaper-making; 
men  who  know  a  proof-press,  a  shoot¬ 
ing-stick  a«d  quoin,  a  rotary  press, 
linotype,  and  autoplate;  a  monkey  dash 
as  well  as  a  column  rule;  with  not  only 
a  nose  for  news  but  with  olfactories  to 
scent  odors  and  detect  rottenness;  men 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  and  of 
values,  and  with  an  eye  for  Impressive 
and  pleasing  typographical  display; 
men  who  in  circulation  know  the  real 
from  the  artificial,  and  in  advertising 
know  the  genuine  from  the  deceptive; 


above  all,  men  with  the  practical  equip-  And  I  wish  to  add  and  heartily  en-  sociation.  The  observations  I  made  were 
ment  and  the  sincere  and  vigilant  pur-  dorse  some  sentiments  expressed  by  the  based  on  an  experience  of  nearly  twen- 


pose  to  present  the  news  honestly  and  Hon.  Champ  Clark.  He  recently  said: 


without  prejudice,  and  to  interpret  it 


My  oi)inton  is  that  It  takes  more  courage. 


ADOLPH  S.  OCHS. 


with  Independence  and  fairness. 

THESE  ARE  AN  ASSURANCE  OF  SUCCESS. 

This  may  be  the  counsel  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  in  newspaper-making  perfec¬ 
tion  in  moral.s,  halrft.s,  and  equipment — 
as  near  as  is  humanly  iiossible— invari¬ 
ably  spells  success  with  capital  letter.s. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  am  ex¬ 
pressing  no  new  ideas,  but  rather  what 
we  have  come  to  look  on  as  platitudes — 
such  things  as  we  heard  at  our  mother's 
knee  and  were  taught  in  the  schoolroom 
and  in  the  church;  but  I  hope,  by  re¬ 
peating  them  to  you  in  the  light  of  my 
experience,  to  impress  you  with  my  be¬ 
lief  in  their  enduring  truth. 


more  common-sense,  more  Information,  more 
system,  anil  more  general  Intelligence  to  con- 
lUiet  a  g  loil  newspaiier  than  any  other  business 
a  man  cun  get  into  in  this  life.  As  far  as  the 
o|i|iortiinities  are  coneerneil,  they  are  great  ones. 
The  J.iiirnulistie  hnsiness  Is  getting  belter  all 
the  lime.  .  .  .  .My  o|ilnion  Is  that  the  right 

sort  of  an  eiUtor  Is  one  of  the  most  useful 
eltizeiis  of  the  l{e|inhlie. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  appeared  by 
invitation  before  this  association  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in¬ 
troduced  as  the  publisher  of  a  small  in¬ 
terior  daily  new.spaper,  and  then  and 
there  gave  my  views  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishing  busine.ss,  "hot,  prac¬ 
tical.  and  to  the  point,"  as  requested 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  the  pre.sident  of  the  as- 


ty-five  years  in  a  printing  office,  one- 
half  the  time  as  publisher. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  that  address  was  delivered,  and 
twenty  of  those  years  I  have  been  in 
metropolitan  newspaper  work.  Again  I 
appear  before  you,  by  invitation,  to  talk 
to  you  about  what  I  have  learned  since 
that  time  that  may  be  of  Interest 
to  you,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  publishing  a  big  daily  newspaper. 

EXPERIENCE  OP  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

I  am  now  within  le.ss  than  five  years 
of  having  spent  half  a  century  in  print¬ 
ing  and  in  newspaper-making.  I  entered 
the  business  as  the  “devil”  in  a  print¬ 
ing  office — which  nas  been  my  high 
school  and  my  university — and,  with  no 
capital  other  than  I  created  and  could 
command  by  reason  of  my  commercial 
credit  and  confidence  in  my  promise  to 
pay,  I  have  achieved  a  place  which  you 
are  generous  enough  to  say  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one  in  the  profession — a  place 
which  I  must  frankly  admit  is  far  be¬ 
yond  the  wildest  dreams  and  ambitions 
T  entertained  when  I  addressed  you 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

1  have  been  persuaded  to  speak  to 
you  to-day  of  my  personal  affairs  and  to 
review  my  address  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  the  light  of  my  experience;  to 
apply,  as  it  were,  the  acid  test  to  the 
views  then  expressed,  for  I  had  the 
temerity  to  compare  the  small  daily 
newspaper,  as  I  knew  it,  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  as  I  thought  it  ex¬ 
isted. 

PRINCIPLES  THE  SAME  FOR  ALL. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  I 
have  not  only  not  changed  the  views 
then  expressed,  but  that  I  am  strongly 
confirmed  in  them,  and  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  then  suggested  for  the  success¬ 
ful  conduct  of  a  small  dally  newspaper 
have  been  found  to  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  larger  enterprise.  I  have 
tried  as  best  I  could  to  practice  them 
with  w'hat  measure  of  success  it  is  for 
others  to  .say. 

With  your  indulgence  I  shall  read  a 
few-  extracts  from  the  address  at  the  St 
Paul  (Minn.)  meeting  in  June,  1891, 
when  I  told  how  the  Chattanooga 
D.iily  Times  had  under  my  ownership 
and  management  grown  from  250  to 
5, .500  daily  circulation,  and  was  esteem¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
small  daily  newspapers.  Hero  are  some 
of  my  observations: 

.  .  .  Tlie  ilally  newopaper  hiiglness  Ib  In 

Its  Infiino.v.  There  are  thnunanilg  of  opportunl- 
tli’B  for  the  eBtahllshment  of  a  newspaper  plant, 
with  great  fortunes  as  a  reward  for  honest, 
earnest  toll.  Very  few  of  the  thousands  of 
newspaiiers  that  are  printed  In  this  country  are 
ninnaged  on  prudent,  economlral  business  prin¬ 
ciples.,  lieeause  profit  has  been  In  easy  reach 
wlih  comparatively  little  effort:  but  wherever 
there  has  lieen  one  thus  conducted  It  has  been  a 
great  success.  The  details  of  the  business  are 
sean-ely  ever  mastered ;  the  biisiness  Is  general¬ 
ly  conducted  on  a  happy-go-lucky  plan,  and  too 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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HOW  VALUE,  VOLUME  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  NEWS  HAVE  DEVELOPED 

By  BRADFORD  MERRILL 

(.l»i  Address  Delivered  Before  the  National  Editorial  Assoeiation  Conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City  on  June  19,  1916.) 


Dli.  TAIX'OTT  WILLIAMS  has 
asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  about  the  tendencies  of  jour- 
nalism;  about  the  relative  importance  of 
circulation  and  adverti.sing  income  to 
.successful  newspapeTST  df  the  tost  of 
making  newspai>ers,  and  of  the  future 
of  thQ  l^qjal  Inetvspaper^  •  .j  '  ^ 

'-Wh^n  1  -asked  Dr.-Wirfiards  \vhat  he 
desired  me  to  talk  about,  I  hoped  that 
he  would  tell  me  to  talk  for  alK)ut  a 
niinute  and  then  .sit  down.  IJut  he  gave 
me  a  much  more  difficult  as.slgnment. 
1  shall  tr.v  to  make  my  report  as  short 
as  pos.sible. 

First,  as  to  the  tendencies  of  news¬ 
papers.  We  can  guess  v.hat  the  future 
Will  be  more  accurately  perhaps  by 
looking  back  a  lit'le  than  if  we  turn 
our  eyes  only  ahead.  Every  decade 
brings  marked  changes  in  make-up,  in¬ 
novations  in  style,  and  new  inventions 
in  printing  which  change  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  modern  newspaper,  but  in 
size,  cost,  and  sources  ot  revenue  the 
change  is  in  only  one  direction — growth. 

KEM’tIt  NEW  YOIIK  UAIEIES. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  Sun, 
speaking  at  one  of  the  universities  in 
1892,  made  the  interesting  statement 
that  the  six  morning  iitw.spapers  of 
New  York  city,  fifty  yea>-3  before  that 
date,  had  a  total  circulation  of  18,000 
copies;  that  four  of  the  ."'ix  newspapers 
had  since  died,  and  only  live  new  news¬ 
papers  had  been  iKjrn.  New  York  has 
doubled  in  population  in  eighteen  year.s, 
but  there  are  fewer  daily  newspapers 
to-day  of  general  circulation  than  there 
wore  in  1892. 

Mr.  Dana  recalled  the  fact  that  when 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Horace  Greeley,  the  ed¬ 
itor-in-chief,  received  $-00  a  week,  he 
XDana)  received  $40  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  and  Uipley,  the  great  literary  edit¬ 
or,  received  $35 ;  and  that  when  the 
total  editorial  expenses  reached  $1,000 
a  week,  Horace  Greeley  told  Dana  that 
the  Tribune  was  being  luined  by  ex¬ 
travagance.  Dana  insi.sted  upon  print¬ 
ing  a  column  and  a  half  aliout  an  open¬ 
ing  night  at  the  opera  with  the  nameu 
of  those  present  who  were  prominent  in 
society.  That  innovation  .shocked  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley,  who  regarded  the  printing 
of  such  names  as  vulgar  and  a  wa.ste 
of  space.  He  wrote  Dana  to  have  the 
opera  hou.se  burned  down  and  the  bill 
sent  to  him;  he  couldn’t  have  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  valuable  space  wa.sted  in  that 
way. 

EXPENSES  SIX  DECADES  AGO. 

The  Tribune’s  total  expenses.  Mr. 
Dana  said,  were  $3,500  a  -week.  It  was 
the  most  influential  paper  in  America. 

“To-day,”  .said  Mr.  Dana,  siteaking  in 
1892,  “there  are  two  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  -whose  weekly  ex¬ 
penses  (excluding  their  evening  edi¬ 
tions)  exceed  $35,000.’’ 

Kefore  I  come  down  to  the  present- 
day  figures,  I  -want  to  go  a  little  farther 
back  than  Mr.  Dana's  day,  to  make  the 
contrast  more  .striking.  In  1832,  the 
leading  newspaper  of  Now  York  city 
was  the  Courier  and  Enriuirer.  Its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Democratic  party’s  fight 
against  the  T'nited  States  bank  got  It 
Into  trouble  with  its  owm  bank.  This 
led  to  a  law’.suit  and  its  editor,  James 
Watson  Webb,  to  show  how  very  valu¬ 
able  and  prosperous  the  paper  was,  filed 
a  .statement  in  court  under  oath,  stating 
that  this,  the  leading  newspaper  of  New 
York  city,  had  3,300  dally  subscribers,. 


at  $10  each;  2.300  weekly  or  semi-w'eek- 
ly  subscribers,  at  $4  each ;  that  it  had 
a.  daily  income  from  advertising  of  $55  • 
daily  cash  for  small  ads,  or  “Wants,” 
of  $10;  a  gross  annual  Income  of  $60,- 
750  (about  $1,200  a  weet;;  that  its  ex¬ 
penses  w’ere  $35,000  annually,  and  it.s 
profits  $25,750,  |  ^ 

The  most  successful*  New’  York  news* 
paper  therefore  spent  at  that  time  about 
$700  a  week.  Mr.  Dana’s  accurate 
statement  shows  that  one  generation 
later  the  most  successful  New  York 
newspaper  spent  $3,500  a  week,  and 
that  in  another  generation  the  expense 
had  grown  to  ten  times  $3,500  a  week, 
or  $35,000.  To-day  there  are  three 
morning  newspapers  in*  New  York 
which  must  earn  from  $80,000  to  $100,- 
000  every  week  before  there  can  be 
any  profit. 

The  quarrel  in  the  office  of  the  Courier 
and  Inquirer  to  which  I  have  referred 
had  very  important  results  for  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  editor,  James  Watson 
Webb,  did  not  believe  in  attacking 
banks,  while  the  managing  editor  did 
lieUeve  in  attacking  the  money  pow¬ 
er,  as  he  called  it.  As  the  editor  was 
in  control,  the  managing  editor  resign¬ 
ed  to  start  a  paper  of  his  own.  He 
l)egan  in  a  cellar  in  Wall  Street.  The 
name  of  the  managing  editor  was  James 
Gordon  Bennett.  The  paper  he  started 
was  the  New  York  Herald.  I  do  not 
intend  to  point  any  moral  when  I  add 
the  historic  fact  that  the  Courier  and 
Inquirer  died,  and  the  New'  York  Her¬ 
ald  of  the  elder  Bennett  prospered. 

Mr.  Bennett  created  a  new  kind  of 
newspaper,  more  enterprising  than  any 
other  in  obtaining  news,  utterly  Indif¬ 
ferent  to  party,  and  much  abler  than 
any  earlier  newspaper  had  been  in  de¬ 
veloping  advertising. 

ONE  PAPER  FOR  EACH  NEW’  YORK  FAMIET. 

The  six  morning  new.spapers  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Dana  as  having,  combined, 
18,000  circulation,  furnished  one  news- 
jiaper  for  every  three  families  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Dana  himself  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  there  was  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  New  York  for  every 
family.  We  live  in  a  day  in  which 
three  newspapers  are  printed  every  day 
for  every  family  in  the  metropolis. 
There  are  to-day  aliout  1,200,000  fam¬ 
ilies  in  New  York  city.  There  are  1,500,- 
000  morning  papers  is.sued  by  the  seven 
English  newspapers  of  this  city,  and 
there  are  more  than  2.000,000  English 
evening  papers  issued  daily  in  New 
York  city. 

Whence  comes  the  $80,000  to  $100,000 
a  week  required  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  three  morning  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  the  large.st  circulations?  The  reve¬ 
nue  is  derived  al)out  60  per  cent,  from 
advertising  and  aliout  40  per  cent,  from 
I’ircuiation.  This  ratio  is  approximate, 
and  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  for  all 
three  papers. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  present 
new’spaper  .situation  in  the  four  larg¬ 
est  cities  of  .Vmerica  is  this:  that,  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception  the  morning  and 
the  evening  newspaper  in  each  of  these 
cities  which  is  making  the  greatest 
profit  and  is  accounted  to-day  the 
greatest  newspaper  succe.ss  actually 
loses  more  money  on  its  own  week¬ 
day  circulation  than  any  of  its  com¬ 
petitors.  That  is  to  say,  the  total  rev- 
-  enue  from  subscriptions  and  sales  does 
not  pay  for  the  mere  white  paper  and 
for  delivery  expenses. 


The  publisher  of  one  of  the  largest 
periodicals  in  the  country,  appalled  by 
the  -recent  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  news  print  paper,  asked  me  the  day 
before  yesterday  if  I  thought  the  one- 
cent  price  for  metropolitan  newspapers 
would  continue  forever.  There  is  no 
que.stion''that  1  anj  fisl^ed  oftener.  r,My- 
repiy  ^llwa^’s  is  that  I  .see  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  change  as  long  as  new’spapers 
published  for  one  cent  in  all  the  great 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  cities  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  more  money  than  other 
newspapers.  The  price  cannot  be 
changed  because  some  papers  lose 
money  at  one  cent;  it  is  fixed  by  the 
papers  that  succeed  best  at  that  price. 

BUSINESS  OFFICE  DOES  NOT  CONTROU, 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  truth 
aViout  newspapers  often  ask  if  it  is  not 
an  appalling  situation  that  newspapers 
should  be  so  dependent  upon  adver¬ 
tisers.  They  ask  if  it  is  not  a  menace 
to  the  independence  and  even  to  the 
honor  of  newspapers.  T’hey  think  it 
must  make  what  is  called  the  “business 
office”  dominant  in  every  newspaper 
organization  and  superior  to  the  editor. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  my  life¬ 
time  when  newspapers  have  been  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  individual  advertisers  as 
they  are  to-day,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  Influence  of  the 
business  office  was  less  dominant  in  the 
editorial  rooms  than  it  is  to-day.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  business  manager  mount¬ 
ing  to  the  editorial  san.itum  to  dictate 
what  the  editor  shall  say,  or  think,  or 
do,  there  has  lieen  in  every  city  ;i 
marked  tendency  among  successful 
newspapers  to  put  highly  trained  news¬ 
paper  editors  in  charge  of  the  bu.siness 
policy  of  papers.  Successful  news  and 
managing  editors  have  been  found  to 
make  the  best  publishers  and  bu.siness 
managers.  To  the  succe.s.sful  news  or 
managing  editor,  the  news,  that  is  to 
say  the  public,  is  always  first  in  his 
thoughts;  money  is  always  second.  If 
it  were  not,  he  wouldmot  succeed.  From 
instinct  even  more  than  f^om  principle, 
his  first  thought  is  what  the  reader 
wants  or  will  think,  and  not  what  an 
advertiser  wants  or  thinks.  In  all  the 
great  cities.  I  know  of  O’lly  two  highly 
successful  publishers  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  who  were  not  trained  as  reporter 
and  editor  Iwfore  they  thought  of  be¬ 
coming  a  publisher.  A  great  news  editor 
may  also  po.s.sess  the  highest  business 
capacity;  but  unless  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  faculty  is  born  In  him  and  trained 
by  experience  and  practice,  he  will  very 
rarely  succeed  as  a  publisher  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

The  instinct  for  money-making  and 
high  capacity  for  business  are  compar¬ 
atively  common.  They  .succeed  in  al¬ 
most  every  kind  of  business  except  one. 
newspapers.  In  newspaper  offices  abil¬ 
ity  must  lie  inspired,  guided,  and  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  new’s  instinct  and  that 
knowledge  of  public  opinion  which  we 
call  the  editorial  faculty,  or  it  will  fail. 

PAPEmS  IN  SMALL  COMMUNITIES. 

Now  as  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
smaller  communltie.s.  They  are  neces¬ 
sarily  affected  unfavorably  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  tendency  to  one  cent,  which 
greatly  reduces  the  source  of  revenue 
upon  which  the  country  editor  formerly 
depended.  But  I  think  the  future  is 
bright  for  them  if  they  will  only  culti¬ 


vate  their  home  field,  enlarge  their  local 
news,  and  try  in  every  way  to  make 
their  own  communities  better  places  to 
live  in.  Their  advertising  will  grow  in 
proportion  as  they  promote  the  welfare 
and  interest  of  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  live.  The  big 
^y  dailies,  are  ^^op^ing  ‘^ut  of  the 
competitidn  so  Jar  as  printing  suburban 
or  State  news  is  concerned.  They  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  newspapers  of 
other  communities  in  publishing  local 
news,  because  the  big  city  dally  is  giv¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  its  space  every 
day  to  signed  articles  of  literary  char- 
acter,  to  humorous  and  entertaining 
features  aimed  solely  at  the  general 
reader  and  quite  devoid  of  local  ap¬ 
plication  or  flavor.  That  leaves  the 
local  field  entirely  to  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  and  a  good  local  newspaper  is 
absolutely  essential  in  every  communi¬ 
ty.  Every  smaller  city  could  get  along 
perfectly  well  if  all  the  big  city  dailies 
happened  to  miss  the  mails,  but  no 
thriving  local  community  could  get 
along  without  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

The  founder  of  this  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  who  made  such  a  colossal  for¬ 
tune  out  of  new.spapers,  believed  more 
than  any  man  that  ever  lived,  I  think, 
in  the  potency  of  local  news.  He  told 
me  once  that  until  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  his  first  nev/spaper  success, 
had  made  a  clear  profit  of  $100,000  a 
year,  he  did  not  spend  ?1,500  a  year 
all  told,  on  collecting  news  of  what 
happened  more  than  ten  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  St.  Louis,  except  what  the 
Associated  Press  dispatches  brought 
him.  Spending  one-fiftieth  as  much  as 
his  chief  competitors  on  news  out.side 
the  home  district,  he  spei.t  more  than 
his  competitors  on  the  news  of  the 
home  district,  and  he  .soon  distanced 
all  of  them. 

PRAISE  FOR  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  one 
or  two  great  editors  now  living  and  to 
tell  why  I  think  they  are  great;  but  you 
haven’t  the  time  and  this  isn’t  the  place. 
Hut  I  must  say  one  very  earnest  word 
aliout  the  School  of  Journalism.  I  knew 
all  about  its  birth,  and  I  had  something 
to  do  with  its  first  advisory  board.  The 
idea  was  not  taken  very  seriously  by 
about  one-half  of  the  American  press. 
But  it  has  justified  itself.  It  was  most 
fortunate  in  its  first  director.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  combined  long  and  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  work  with  great  learn¬ 
ing,  high  character,  a  heart  universal  in 
its  sympathy,  and  a  mind  universal  in 
its  knowledge.  The  most  promi.sing 
young  men  and  women  on  the  staff  of 
our  paper  are  graduates  of  this  school. 
Their  progress  in  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  office  has  been  without  exception 
three  or  four  times  as  rapid  as  the 
progre.ss  of  other  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  did  not  have  the  advantage  of 
this  instruction.  A  school  of  journalism 
is  ju.st  as  useful  and  practical  as  a 
school  of  law,  a  school  of  medicine,  or 
a  school  of  engineering.  It  is  true  that 
great  newspaper  men  are  born  and  not 
made,  but  so  are  great  soldiers,  yet  we 
all  agree  that  West  Point  and  Annapo¬ 
lis  are  useful  nurseries  of  greatness  in 
their  respective  fields.  That  newspaper¬ 
men  to  succeed  must  have  a  news  in¬ 
stinct,  a  power  of  expression,  an  Intui¬ 
tion  as  to  what  is  Interesting  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind,  goes  without  saying. 

(Concluded  on  page  38)  ' 
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the  general  chairman,  Rowe  Stewart,  ef 
the  Record. 

Charles  C.  Green,  late  of  the  North 
American  and  now  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  the  William  R.  Warner  Com¬ 
pany,  will  personate  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  the  Poor  Richard  Club  section  of  the 
parade  on  Thursday  night. 

John  Wanamaker  will  receive  the  con¬ 
vention  delegates  at  his  store  late  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon.  Admission  will  be 
by  badge. 

Howard  Story,  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
ception  committee  for  the  convention, 
will  present  the  key  of  the  city  to  eac’ 
visiting  delegation.  The  souvenir  will 
be  a  replica  "of  the  very  key  with 


HAS  HAD  WIDE  PUBLICITT. 

As  was  natural,  the  advertising  and 
other  publicity  given  the  convention 
has  been  the  best  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  has  been  enormous  In  vol¬ 
ume.  Hundreds  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  carried  page  ads, 
and  there  have  been  posters  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  billboards,  and  announce¬ 
ments  in  street  cars  and  in  magazines 
secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  Pos¬ 
ter  Advertising  Association.  Most  of 
this  advertising  has  been  contributed 
without  charge,  through  the  efforts  of 
individuals  and  ad  clubs. 

The  publicity  management,  which  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Irvin  F,  Paschall, 
vice-chairman  in  charge  of  details,  is 
an  interesting  study  in  itself.  For  six 
months  press  matter  has  been  sent  out 
each  week  to  every  advertising  club  in 
the  country,  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  to  handle  It  to  the  benefit  of 
the  club  and  community  involved. 
About  May  15,  John  Geraghty,  of  the 
Record  staff,  was  made  local  press  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  his  stories,  carried 
every  day  in  every  local  paper,  have 
been  notable  both  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  On  one  Sunday,  as  an  instance, 
he  had  in  three  papers,  four  different 
stories,  two  news  and  two  in  depart¬ 
ments;  golf  and  automobile. 

TIMELY  MILITARY  FEATURES. 

The  military  manoeuvres  on  Tuesday 
night  will  be  a  feature  of  timely  and 
thrilling  interest  Detachments  from 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  the 
Navy,  and  the  State  Guards  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania  will  capture  guns 
by  bayonet  and  assault,  will  repulse  a 
dirigible  with  a  high-angle  gun,  scale 
walls,  and  execute  other  feats  of  arms 
to  the  blare  of  bugles  and  the  thunder 
of  armament.  The  visit  to  the  Navy 
Yard  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
and  the  inspection  of  the  sups'*- Dread¬ 
nought  Pennsylvania,  will  be  especially 
attractive  to  inland  visitors. 

The  city  will  be  ablaze  with  electric 
decorations  and  gay  with  the  city  colors, 
blue  and  yellow,  and  the  imiional  red. 


HERBERT  S.  HOUSTON, 

President  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 


from  five  to  six,  and  the  Ad  Club  cabar¬ 
ets  in  various  hotels  at  eleven  each 
night  will  be  hilarious  occasions. 

GREAT  VARIETY  OF  STUNTS. 

Fifty  girls  will  be  brought  over  by 
the  New  York  Ad  Club  to  participate  in 
their  own  particular  party,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  rivalry 
between  the  different  clubs  having 
these  affairs  in  charge  as  to  which  will 
produce  the  cleverest  and  most  amusing 
stunts.  "Make  ’em  happy”  and  “Do 
It  in  the  delegates’  way”  are  the  watch¬ 
words  of  the  men  who  have  arranged 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  army  of  visitors. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  will 
print  on  Sunday  a  full  page  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Poor  Rlchardites  who 
have  made  the  great  convention — twen¬ 
ty-one  in  number — beaded,  of  course,  by 
the  president,  Richard  H.  Durbin,  and 


which  B.  Franklin  used  to  take  light¬ 
ning  from  the  sky.” 

ANOTHER  AUTO  RUN  ARRANGED. 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  in  addition  to 
managing  the  automobile  run  from 
Philadelphia  to  Wildwood  on  July  1, 
has  arranged  for  another  run  from  At¬ 
lantic  City  to  Wildwood  on  July  3.  This 
is  planned  for  the  delegates  to  the  A.  A. 
C.  W.  convention  who  will  go  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  on  Friday  and  stay  over 
Sunday,  and  then  join  in  the  Wildwood 
festivities.  The  Atlantlc-Wildwood  run 
will  also  be  a  secret  time  event,  the 
Mayor  of  each  resort  deciding  privately 
on  the  time  required  for  the  run,  the 
first  prize  going  to  the  car  driven  by 
a  delegate  which  comes  nearest  the  to¬ 
tal  of  the  two  estimates,  divided  by 
two.  The  winner  will  be  given  a  ster¬ 
ling  trophy  by  the  Press,  which  paper 


Philadelphia,  June  21. — Herbert 
Sherman  Houston,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
and  vice-president  of  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  the  well-known  New  York  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  was  given  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  the  160th  annual  com¬ 
mencement  day  exercises  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  to-day.  He  was 
the  only  one  honored  with  this  degree. 

"This  academic  honor  beyond  doubt  is 
intended  primarily  as  a  recognition  of 
the  serious  educational  work  in  behalf 
of  placing  business  on  a  more  stable 
and  scientific  basis,  that  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  years  by  the  Associated 
Clubs,”  said  Mr.  Houston,  in  speaking  of 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  "Look¬ 
ing  at  it  in  that  way,”  he  continued,  "it 
becomes  a  formal  and  authoritative 
recognition  of  the  serious  quality  and 
character  of  our  work.  I  feel  that  I 
have  had  the  degree  conferred  on  me 
because  of  what  the  clubs  have  done 
and  I  assure  my  fellow-members  that  I 
accepted  it  in  their  behalf  quite  as  much 
as  in  my  own.” 

President  Houston  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  was  a  member  of 
its  International  Committee  that  drafted 
the  referendum  on  international  peace. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  since  its 
organization  has  been  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee  and  Its  treasurer. 


From  Far  Off  Pacific  Coast 
Among  the  San  Franciscans  who  will 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
in  Philadelphia,  are  the  following;  Wil¬ 
liam  Woodhead,  an  ex-president  of  the 
Association;  Samuel  P.  Johnston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Johnston -Ayres  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency;  R.  E.  Miller,  president  of 
the  Owl  Drug  Company;  George  Hughes, 
of  the  Wiley  B.  Allen  Company;  George 
W.  Kleiaer,  of  Foster  ft  Kleiser,  and  W, 
J.  Bona,  president  of  the  Fine  Arts  En¬ 
graving  Company. 


PHILADELPHIA  MECCA  OF  ADVERTISING 

HOSTS  IS  READY  FOR  BIG  CONVENTION 


Everything  Will  Go  Through  According  to  Schedule,  Thanks  to  Effi¬ 
ciency  of  Poor  Richard  Club’s  Committee  and  Public  Co-opera¬ 
tion — Military  Manoeuvres  Will  be  of  Thrilling  Interest  at  This 
Time — Delegates  Are  Arriving  Daily — Preparedness  News. 


Phujidelphia,  June  21. — “Philadelphia 
Efticiency” — can  you  beat  it?  Nine 
month?!  ago  the  men  of  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club  made  their  plans  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  and  care  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
Convention,  and  now  on  the  eve  of  the 
greatest  meeting  which  has  ever  been 
held  by  that  organization,  not  one  plan 
has  been  changed  or  one  feature  elim¬ 
inated.  Positively  everything  is  going 
through  according  to  schedule,  even  to 
the  imposing  military  and  naval  tour¬ 
nament  on  Franklin  Field,  on  Tuesday 
night;  and  the  country  on  the  verge  of 
war  with  Mexico! 

The  cooperation  of  members  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Committee  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  has  been  a  marvel  to 
those  who  know  the  faults  of  the  city 
as  well  as  its  virtues.  Every  man  has 
been  inspired  for  weeks  by  a  desire 
to  make  the  occasion  distinguished  be¬ 
yond  comparison,  and  now  that  all  is 
in  readiness  for  the  deluge  of  dele¬ 
gates,  the  wonderful  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  plan  and  the  stead¬ 
ily  maintained  enthusiasm  of  the  local 
advertising  and  business  men  are  clear¬ 
ly  apparent,  and  so  perfect  as  to  warm 
even  the  coldest  heart 


white,  and  blue.  Broad  Street  for  ten 
miles  will  be  a  channel  of  light.  Every 
hotel  downtown  is  filled  to  capacity,  and 
the  scenes  in  the  lobbies  and  caf4s  will 
be  gay  beyond  words.  The  Baltimore  Ad 
Club  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  Th6 
Dansants  at  the  Ritz  every  afternoon 


will  also  give  a  prize  for  the  winner 
of  the  obstacle  race  on  the  Wildwood 
beach,  and  another  for  the  best  dec¬ 
orated  car  in  the  parade.  The  Press 
will  conduct  a  prize  ad  contest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Wildwood  run. 

HONOLULU  DELE»ATES  ARRIVE. 

Delegates  have  begun  to  arrive,  the 
first  being  Norbert  Lyons,  .associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Manila  Dally  Times,  •  whose 
first  mission  after  appearing  at  head¬ 
quarters  was  to  ascertain  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  6,000  cigars  sent  from  Manila 
by  freight  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  intended  for  complimentary  dis¬ 
tribution.  Soon  after  came  Treasurer 
Charles  R.  Fraser,  of  the  Honolulu  Ad 
Club,  and  John  Lennox,  of  Hawaii,  as 
advance  guard  from  their  organization. 
The  Club  expects  to  win  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  cup,  to  be  given  to  the  delegation 
which  has  come  the  greatest  distance, 
with  the  greatest  number  of  representa¬ 
tives.  It  will  have  a  fioat  in  the  street 
parade  showing  a  canoe  with  outriggers 
filled  with  Hawaiian  singers  and  musi¬ 
cians. 

Victor  Neuhaus,  of  the  Colorado  Her¬ 
ald,  and  John  J..  Cahill  are  In  town  from 
the  Denver  Ad  Club.  Twenty  more  del¬ 
egates  from  this  Club  will  reach  the 
city  on  Saturday,  and  Denverites  in  the 
East  to  the  tune  of  100  or  more  will  be 
rounded  up  to  swell  the  grotip  of  march¬ 
ers  from  that  section. 

Curtis  Wager-Smith. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HONORS  HOUSTON 

President  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  Receives 
the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


PAYETTE  rOUNa 
Vice  T^resident 


Chdirl^ 
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Do  This  Today: 

'  I  'LLI.  us  the  kind  of  work  you  do  and  we  will 
send  you  descriptive  matter  of  the  Linotypes 
best  suited  to  your  particular  composition  require¬ 
ments.  Do  this  today — because  if  you  need  a  Lino- 
tv  pc  you  pay  for  it  whether  you  own  one  or  not. 

H  e  have  a  l.iiiotype for  every  ojfice  at  a  price  and 
upon  tenns  ‘ivithtn  easy  reach  of  every  printer. 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

I'RIBUNE  BUILDING 
NKW  YORK 

CHIC.AGO:  -  -  IKK)  Svj.  Wabash  .\vc. 

S.\N  FRANCISCO:  -  646  Sacramento  St. 

NKW  ORLEA.NS:  -  -  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO: 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  Limited 


MS 


78  Linotypes 

are  in  operation  daily  in  a  single 
great  newspaper  composing  room 
in  New  York  City. 


There  are  many  large  Linotype  plants  in  the 
great  cities,  and  the  total  number  of  Linotypes 
now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  alone  is  over  20,0C0.  The  plants  vary 
in  size  from  the  above  d  .wn  to  a  single  Lino¬ 
type,  which  does  all  the- work  for  m  my  a  small 
city  daily.  That  one  machine  does  in  its  way 

just  as  good  work  for  the  proprietor,  and  is  (relatively) 
just  as  important  a  factor  in  his  financial  success  as  is  the 
big  plant  in  the  big  city. 


While  we  equip  the  largest  composing  rooms  in  the  world 
with  big  batteries  of  Linotypes,  we  are  just  as  anxious  to 
serve  the  man  who  ought  to  purchase 

One  Linotype  w 
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ONE  YEAR  OE  TRUTH-TELLING  ADVERTISING 


By  HARRY  R.  DRUMMOND 

(Advertising  Manager  of  Bloomingdale  Brothers,  New  York  City.) 


"Store  advertising  has  been  so  de¬ 
bauched  that  merchants  have  to  pay 
ever-increasing  sums  to  enlarge  their 
advertising,  while  the  business  keeps 
ever  decreasing  because  people  don’t 
come  back  to  get  fooled  again.  And  still 
the  advertisers  refuse  to  learn  the  age- 
old  truth. 

"One-half  of  the  brains  and  effort  of 
being  a  smart  crook  will  make  an  hon¬ 
est  man  a  great  success. 

"This  is  not  a  question  of  conscience. 
It  is  neither  religion,  morals,  nor  ethics. 
It  is  hard-headed  business  policy.  Ad¬ 
vertising  requires  public  confidence  to 
make  it  pay. 

"Dividends  cannot  be  paid  by  hand¬ 
some  pages  and  Kipling  tvpy.  No  store 
can  afford  to  pay  long  for  advertising 
tfutt  brings  people  who  arc  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow.  The  advertising 
that  pays  must  secure  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers  who  uHll  not  only  buy  the  thing 
advertised  to-day,  but  who  will  watch 
for  future  announcements  and  come 
bt:tween  times  for  other  goods  they  re¬ 
quire." 

THEKE  is  a  sermon  on  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  masterpiece.  I 
wi.sh  I  had  written  it.  Oh,  I  do 
wish  it  was  mine.  Hut  it  i.s  a  quotation. 
And  like  the  good  man  in  the  pulpit,  1 
propose  hanging  my  preachment  on  thi 
sayings  of  another  and  greater  man. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  a  report  of 
an  address  delivered  hy  Mr.  W.  R 
Hotchkin  at  a  banquet  tendered  him  at 
the  time  of  his  leaving  the  tuivertisins 
managership  of  Gimbel  Hros.,  New 
York  department  store.  He  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  He  has  spent  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  adverti.sing  .si>ace  for 
Wanamaker’s,  Gimbel  Hros.,  Greenhut’s, 
Stern  Bros.,  and  Lord  &  Taylor  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  New  York,  and,  as  he 
says,  “still  adverti.sens  refu.se  to  learn 
the  age-old  truth.” 

FOLLOWED  WELL  TESTED  IDEAS. 

I  want  to  be  particularly  emphatic  in 
stating  that  this  article  is  not  written 
egotistically:  that  it  is  not  an  exposition 
of  my  policies;  that  7  am  not  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  any  of  the  ideas  or  ideals; 
and  that  I  go  on  record  here  and  now- 
in  acknowledging,  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edging,  my  everlasting  indebtedness  for 
all  the  ideas  and  theories  I  have  blun¬ 
dered  through  for  the  la.st  ten  years  to 
that  master  advertising  man,  that  be¬ 
loved  employer  and  guiding  spirit,  who 
set  my  standards  for  me  and  who  once 
honored  me  by  calling  himself  my  ad¬ 
vertising  father — Thomas  Balmer. 

Before  going  to  work  for  Mr.  Balmer, 
in  1905,  I  shared  the  common  Idea  that 
advertising  meant,  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  “get  the  money.”  And  like  many 
others,  I  did  not  care  much  how  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm  was  obtained. 

My  introduction  to  Mr.  Balmer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  family  was  a  revelation.  I 
never  knew  of  any  man  who  was  so  in¬ 
sistent  upon  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
things  and  finding  out  fundamentals — 
the  truth. 

balmer’s  search  for  the  truth. 
Busy  as  he  was.  he  took  time  to  ex- 
iMain  to  me  the  a.sinine  stupidity  which 
seemingly  dominated  the  writing  of 
most  advertising,  particularly  retail  ad¬ 
vertising;  the  extravagant,  blatant, 
foolish  claims  that  were  generally  made; 
and  he  frequently  pointed  out  how  such 
blind  stupidity  was  surely,  yes,  and 
swiftly,  kilUng  the  forces  of  adver¬ 
tising. 


When  Mr.  Balmer  quit  the  Butterick 
organization,  my  job  went  too,  and  I 
resolved  to  get  back  to  the  retail  end  of 
the  business,  but  with  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  things. 

I  peddled  my  idea  first  in  New  York 
and  then  in  Chicago.  I  was  laughed  at, 
pitied,  and  scorned.  I  was  told  that 
“business  is  business,"  and  that  I  must 
take  things  as  I  found  them.  I  ac- 


Harry  R.  Drummond. 

quired  nicknames,  funny  ones,  most  ot 
them,  and  I  went  jobless. 

The  first  man  who  told  me  in  chaste, 
gentle  English,  that  I  was  a  plain  damn 
fool  for  arguing  in  favor  ot  honest  ad¬ 
vertising  for  department  stores,  hurt 
my  feelings.  He  was  an  exi)erienced 
man,  he  was  a  high-priced  man,  and 
was  advertising  manager  for  a  big  de¬ 
partment  store.  But  I  still  kept  on 
thinking.  I  would  write  advertising  and 
later  would  tear  it  to  pieces,  Icwking  for 
and  generally  finding  the  weak  places — 
spots  where  a  thinking  man  or  woman 
could,  without  much  difficulty,  find  the 
joker,  making  a  farce  out  of  the  whole 
thing.  I  kept  dreaming  of  “some  sweet 
day”  when  I  should  find  a  place  where 
I  could  do  just  as  I  wanted  to  and 
write  the  kind  of  advertising  that  would 
build  business  instead  of  merely  stimu¬ 
lating  it  from  day  to  day. 

searching  for  real  honesty. 

You  see,  the  hard  job  was  to  find  a 
merchant  who  was  really  honest.  Nine 
out  of  ten,  yes,  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred,  will,  on  being  questioned,  free¬ 
ly  and  frankly  admit  that  honesty  is 
far  the  best  policy,  and  that  business 
built  along  honest  lines  is  the  best  “in 
the  long  run.” 

However,  if  you  managed  to  stage  an 
endurance  contest  you  would  find  an 
awful  lot  of  short  horses,  so  to  speak, 
among  mankind.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
think  that  being  quarter  horses  is  about 
the  limit. 

When  it  comes  to  advertising,  “hon¬ 
esty,”  poor  over-worked  honesty,  is 
stretched  like  an  India  rubber  band 
until  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  said 
multitude  including  more  sins,  big,  little, 
and  medium,  than  Moses  ever  dreamed 
of  on  ML  Sinai. 

More  brains  have  been  worn  out, 
more  perfectly  good  time  and  moncy 
wasted,  thinking  out  and  executing 
"clever  advertising  ideas”  than  it  would 
take  to  write  a  new  constitution  for 


this  great  and  good  land  of  ours  and 
pay  off  the  national  debt. 

BRILLIANCY  NOT  ESSENTIAL. 

Some  of  these  schemes  have  worked, 
a  vast  minority  of  them  have  worked 
for  years  and  are  still  working.  Funny 
thing,  though,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  that  none  of  the  really  success¬ 
ful  ones  were  or  are  brilliant.  None  of 
them  reveal  any  Hashes  of  genius  or 
wonderful  creative  powers. 

Compared  to  the  failures  they  look 
Hat,  flacid,  and  fiabby,  but  they  have 
proven  successful  “in  the  long  run.” 
They  were  honest. 

I  wrote  advertising,  dishonest  and 
near  honest,  for  years,  earning  a  kind 
of  a  living  and  looking  ali  the  time  for 
an  opportunity  to  do  what  I  thought 
was  the  right  kind  of  advertising  for 
a  big  department  store. 

I  had  ideals,  and  still  have  them.  I 
hs.ve  always  thought  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  and  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  were  as 
near  right  as  anything  I  have  ever 
known,  but  have  always  understood  that 
that  kind  of  honesty,  that  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness-building  advertising,  that  kind  of 
straightforward.  Hat-footed  truth,  while 
it  might  be  right  for  a  country  village 
like  Chicago,  would  never  get  by  in 
New  Y'ork. 

Hi.S  FIR.ST  REAL  CHANCE. 

My  first  real  chance  to  do  what  I 
wanted  to  do  in  the  way  I  wanted  to 
dp  it  was  given  me  by  the  late  John 
D.  Mabley,  clothing  merchant  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

I  might  mention  in  passing,  that  Mr. 
Mabley  was  one  of  the  very  few  mei- 
chants  I  ever  met  who  admitted  that 
he  did  not  know  everything  there  was 
to  know  about  advertising.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  if  you  want  to  find  men  who 
will  confess  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  advertising  forward  and  back¬ 
ward,  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  through 
and  through,  you  will  have  to  go  to 
men  engaged  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  to  find  them.  To  all  others  it  is 
an  open  book. 

I  was  doing  other  ivork  in  Detroit, 
and  offered  to  write  Mr.  Mabley’s  ad¬ 
vertising  for  him  for  nothing  If  he 
would  let  me  tell  the  people  what  he  did 
and  how  he  did  it.  However,  he  was 
too  square  a  man  to  accept  that  kind 
of  an  effer,  but  paid  me  to  do  his  work 
on  the  side.  And  it  was  honest  adver¬ 
tising,  honestly  backed  up  with  honest 
merchandise  and  honest  merchandi-sing 
methods.  However,  this  was  not  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  and  was  not  in  New 
York. 

AT  HOLTHAUSEN’S  STORE. 

My  next  chance  was  given  me  by  Mr. 
Carl  Holthausen,  of  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 
He  has  a  department  store,  and  while 
It  is  not  New  York  city,  it  is  just 
across  the  river  and  not  more  than 
thirty  minutes  from  the  corner  of  34th 
Street  and  Broadway. 

This  was  another  job  that  I  worked 
on  the  side,  or  on  part  time,  and  after 
eighteen  months  of  ideally  happy  sur¬ 
roundings  and  gratifying  success,  I  was 
given  a  big  opportunity  out  of  town 
which  was  apparently  too  good  to  be 
overlooked. 

The  out  of  town  job,  however,  proved 
to  he  a  fiivver  liccause  the  people  were 
a  great  deal  more  interested  in  getting 
the  business  than  they  were  in  the  way 
they  got  the  business. 

Early  in  1915  I  secured  an  interview 


with  Mr.  Hiram  C.  Bloomingdale,  an 
intervli  w  on  which  to  base  a  story  for 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

RESULT  OF  A  FOUR-HOUR  INTERVIEW. 

As  a  general  rule,  interviews  of  this 
kind  occupied  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes.  My  interview  with  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
ingdale  took  over  four  hours.  For, 
having  a  receptive  audience  and  not 
caring  much  how  my  remarks  would  be 
taken,  I  expatiated  fiuently  upon  the 
.subject  of  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing,  especially  in  New  York. 

I  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  but  I 
iound  out  afterwards,  that  I  simply  had 
been  corroborating  Mr.  Bloomingdale’s 
views,  ideas,  and  ideals,  and  that  in¬ 
terview  resulted  in  my  having  my  big 
chance  In  a  big  department  store  in 
New  York  city  to  do  honest  advertising. 

I  am  directly  responsible  to  Mr. 
Hiram  C.  Bloomingdale  in  my  work, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  success  of 
the  efforts  made  here  is  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  down  deep  in  his  heart 
he  rerlly  and  truly  is  determined  to  be 
honest;  that  he  really  and  truly  would 
rather  lose  business  than  to  get  it  in 
any  other  but  the  right  way,  and  that 
he  has  so  generously  and  unh£,sitatingly. 
ye.s,  and  smilingly,  backed  me  up  to  the 
very  limit,  even  at  times  pushing  be¬ 
yond  the  limit  and  establishing  stan¬ 
dards  that  will  be  standards  for  many 
years  to  come.  And  we  could  not  have 
done  this  without  the  hearty  cocipera- 
of  the  firm,  Samuel  J.  and  Irving  I. 
Bloomingdale. 

Before  coming  to  work  for  the  firm 
I  told  them  that  I  had  made  some 
monumental  failures  and  that,  of 
course,  I  naturally  blamed  the  other  fel¬ 
low,  claiming  the  failures  were  made  be¬ 
cause  I  had  failed  to  receive  cooperation 
from  the  proprietor.  And  I  was  as  em¬ 
phatic  as  possible  in  saying  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  entire  plan  lay 
more  with  the  man  back  of  the  adver¬ 
tising,  and  no  man  can  make  a  success 
of  honest  advertising  unless  he  has  an 
honest  merchant  back  of  him  to  second 
the  motion  and  pay  the  bills. 

RESULTS  OF  A  YEAR’S  TRIAL. 

The  first  year  of  this  “blue  law”  cen¬ 
sorship  showed  three  things: 

The  store’s  greatest  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  gross  sales. 

The  store’s  greatest  per  cent,  of  net 

profit. 

The  store’s  smallest  per  cent,  cost  for 
advertising. 

There  is  no  store  in  this  city,  or  any 
other  city,  with  a  code  of  morals  or 
standards  of  practice  any  higher,  any 
more  rigid,  or  any  closer  lived  up  to 
than  in  this  store. 

We  do  not  quote  comparative  prices 
because  we  cannot  do  so  without  mis¬ 
representing  values. 

We  do  not  play  fast  and  loose  with 
regular  goods  or  regular  lines,  having 
one  price  for  Friday,  another  price  for 
Tuesday,  and  still  another  price  for 
Thursday. 

We  do  not  do  a  good  many  things 
that  other  people  seem  to  consider  per¬ 
fectly  right. 

BEWARE  OF  THE  JOKEr! 

For  instance,  before  me  is  a  big  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  sale  of  sample  straw 
hats  in  another  store.  It  is  a  good  ad, 
it  tells  a  good  story.  But  down  near 
the  bottom  is  a  note  in  smaller  type 
saying  that  to  this  special  purchase 
have  been  added  a  number  of  hats  from 
(Concluded  on  page  29) 
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The  “Two  Million  Chances 
A  Day”  Medium  Is  Out 

The  New  York  City 
Telephone  Directory 


The  may,  or  summer  edition 
of  the  New  York  City  Tele¬ 
phone  Directory  is  off  the  press 
and  in  the  hands  of  an  army  of 
delivery  men,  on  its  way  to  every. 

representative  home  and  business 
place  in  the  metropolitan  field.  It  is  a 
big  book — big  in  the  number  of  copies 
distributed,  big  in  the  number  of  people 
it  reaches,  and  big  in  the  value  it  holds 
for  its  advertisers. 


It  reaches  all  the 
people  you  want  to 
reach. 


” Number  of 
consulted,” 
more  than 
her  of  copies 
trihuted.” 


times 
means 
*num- 
dis- 


This  new  issue  of  “the 
most  used  and  most 
useful  book  in  New 
York”  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  900,000  copies 
— will  do  duty  alongside  New  York  City 
Telephones  for  the  next  five  months  and 
will  be  consulted  more  than  two  million 
times  every  day. 


Think  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  here  of  reaching 
all  the  people  who  do 
their  buying  by  telephone — of  hammering 
home  your  selling  arguments  in  so  per¬ 
sistent  a  manner  that  they  must  bring 
results — of  getting  into  the  homes  and 
business  places  of  the  community’s  big¬ 
gest  buyers  and  staying  there  for  the  full 
five  months  of  the  life  of  the  book. 

A  Big  Publicity  Incidentally,  compare 
Service  at  a  small  ^OSt  of  this  “two 

million  chances  a  day” 
publicity  service  that  the  New  York  City 
Telephone  Directory  offers  for  a  five 
month  period,  with  the  cost  of  putting 
your  product  before  the  public  the  same 
number  of  times  and  an  equal  length  of 
time  in  any  other  medium. 

It  deserves  a  place  We  are  ready  to  write 
on  your  list.  business  for  the  next, 

or  October,  issue  now.  Our  representa¬ 
tive  is  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  call 
and  talk  particulars. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

P.  W.  ELDRIDGE,  Jr.,  Sales  Manager,  Directory  Advertising  Department 
15  Dey  Street,  New  York  City 


“A  medium  such  as  The  New  York  City  Telephone 
Directory,  that  gives  its  advertisers  two  million  chances 
a  day,  can’t  help  bringing  results.” 


‘‘It  is  a  striking  recognition  of  a  medium’s  value  when 
80%  of  its  advertisers  are  old  advertisers — advertisers 
who  renew,  issue  after  issue.” 
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NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION  HOLDS 
31ST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  IN  NEW  YORK 


Several  Stirring  Addresses  and  Pledge  of  American  Loyalty  and  of 
Decency  in  Journalism  Enliven  Opening  Session —  President 
Rountree  Calls  the  Last  Year  a  Crisis  for  the  Profession — 
Secretary  Daniels  Asks  Editors  to  Stan<l  by  Pres.  Wilson. 


For  the  first  time  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  thirty-one  years  ago,  the 
National  Editorial  Association  has 
held  its  annual  convention  in  New  York 
city.  The  business  sessions  at  the  Mc- 
Alpin  Hotel,  beginning  on  Monday 
morning,  continued  through  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  days,  and  the  rest  of  the  week 
was  occupied  with  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  and  sight-seeing  trips  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  district.  Ix)ng  iM-fore  the 
meeting  ended  it  was  the  common  opin¬ 
ion  of  those  in  attendance  that  no  for¬ 
mer  convention  of  the  Association  had 
surpassed  this  one  in  educational,  in¬ 
spirational,  and  historical  interest  an<I 
entertainment. 

An  excellent  program;. le  was  carried 
through  in  admirable  fashion.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  larger  than  ever  lielore. 
Three  hundred  newspaper  editoi's,  from 
all  parts  of  the  L’nited  States,  were 
present.  Many  of  them  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  wives,  and  a  goodly 
number  brought  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  also.  And  all  who  came,  no  mat¬ 
ter  from  what  far  corner  of  this  Inoad 
land,  will  take  home  with  them  intel- 
lectuai  benefits  w’orth  while,  an  aug¬ 
mented  satisfaction  in  friendships  old 
and  new,  and  a  wealth  of  pleasant 
memories  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1916. 

The  Opening  Session 
The  doings  of  the  first  <lay  inclu<ied 
sevei-al  stirring  addre.sse.s,  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  taking  of  a  pledge  of  American 
loyalty  and  of  decency  in  journalism, 
a  v'isit  to  the  plant  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  a  reception  in  the  evening 
given  in  the  Pulitzer  School  of  .lournal- 
ism  at  Columbia  University. 

At  the  opening  se.ssion  on  Monday 
morning  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayt)i 
of  New  York,  welcomed  the  assembled 
editors  to  the  city  in  a  felicitous  little 
speech  which  he  said  was  his  "first 
whole.sale  interview.”  Other  addresses 
of  welcome  were  made  by  Charles  H. 
Betts,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y..  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Pre.ss  As-sociation ;  H. 
U  Bridgeman,  publisher  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard  Union,  chairman  of  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
city:  Edward  Percy  Howard,  president 
of  the  New  York  Press  Club,  and  John 
Clyde  Oswald,  of  New  York,  editor  of 
the  American  Printer. 

A  response  by  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie, 
of  Boston,  editor  of  the  National  Maga¬ 
zine,  brought  the  delegates  to  their  feet 
for  a  patriotic  demonstration.  He  said 
that  it  is  the  country  new.spapers  which 
furnish  the  ideas  that  set  afire  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  need  for  patriotism  and  loy¬ 
alty,  he  held,  is  especially  urgent  when 
the  nation  is  facing  a  grave  problem 
in  Mexico  and  while  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  are  being  developed  by  the  war 
in  Europe.  The  editors  aro.se  and  sang 
“America”  when  one  on  the  platform 
waved  an  American  flag  over  the  head 
of  the  speaker. 

'president  ROI'NTREE’S  address. 

Lee  J.  Rountree,  of  Georgetown,  Tex., 
in  his  annual  address  as  president,  said 
that  the  last  year  has  been  a  crisis 
for  the  great  newspaper  profession.  “On 
account  of  the  European  war  and  other 
agencies  there  have  been  more  acute 
Mituatlons  than  ever  before  known  in 
the  history  of  the  newspaper  profes¬ 


sion  in  this  country.  If  the  present 
conditions  in  the  incrca.se  in  the  cost 
of  producing  our  newspapers  continue 
it  will  mean  disaster,  unless  revenues 
are  materiall.v  increa.sed.  That  is  the 
great  problem  that  to-day  confronts 
u.s.”  he  said;  ami  he  <-ontinued: 


Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Who  .Yddicsse  d 

On  iny  fnnii  Texas  In  this  niefiiii;:  1 

stopis'd  a  few  days  in  W.asliinKinn  to  inveslignle 
Idlls  pending  in  Congress  that  are  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  the  newstiaiters,  and  some  of  tiiese 
measures  should  he  diseussed  .and  fuiiy  under¬ 
stood  by  every  newspaper  worker  in  tiie  oouiitry. 
and  a  session  slionld  i>e  arrangwl  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Among  the  measures  is'nding  are  tlie  follow 
ing: 

(1.)  The  amendment  to  the  Printing  hill 
introrlueed  hy  II.  A.  Harnhart,  of  Indiana,  to 
discontinue  the  contract  printing  and  nianufae- 
tiire  of  envelopes  by  the  Post  Office  Oeparlment. 

(2.)  The  hill  to  allow  the  exchange  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  for  transportation  over  railways 
in  the  United  States,  ititrodiieed  hy  Senator 
Ciillierson.  of  Texas. 

t.T. )  A  hill  hy  Reprcsetitallve  Kandall,  of 
California,  adopting  the  present  gone  system  as 
applied  to  parcel  post  to  second-class  mail  mat¬ 
ter.  newspapers,  and  magazines. 

(4.)  A  hill  introduced  hy  Senator  Ix'c,  of 
.Maryland,  amending  the  Copyright  law. 

(.1.)  A  hill  passed  b.v  the  House  ami'  now 
IH-nding  in  the  Senate  giving  the  Postmaster- 
fh'neral,  through  tlie  President,  the  right  to 
send  any  publication  by  freight  or  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  This  law  is  referred 
to  as  the  ''press  muzzling"  law  In  times  of 
imlitlcal  campaigns. 

DEMAi:(>:ui-:s  the  misciiikf  .makki:.s. 

The  mighty  mischief  maker  of  this  nation  is 
lh>  conscienceless  political  demagogue.  He  Is 
the  enemy  of  good  government,  free  speech,  and 


au  uutramtuvPtsI  pre-a.  1  find  these  demagogues 
in  every  party— Republican.  Democratic,  and 
I’rohihitluu. 

It  is  my  earnest  purpose  to  do  all  in  my 
power,  with  the  assistance  and  support  of  the 
niemliers  of  the  National  Eilitorial  Association, 
to  perpetuate  the  Assm-iatimi  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  make  it  the  clearing  house  for  tiie 
14,tHiO  n«‘WspaiK'rs  and  publications  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  It  is  my  earnest  l>elief  that  bad 
the  newspaivrs  of  the  country  Iteen  organized 
as  they  are  to-day  into  associations  the  gre.it 
Civil  War  would  never  have  occurred. 

The  fr<s-dom  of  the  press  kn.  ws  no  .North  or 
n.>  Stnith ;  it  knows  no  Fast  or  West.  Where 
there  is  no  fraternity  or  freedom  of  the  presi 
there  is  no  lilK>rly  -only  tyranny.  We  are  de- 
s(s*inhints  of  the  heroic  men  and  wojnen  of  the 
.\nglo  Savon  race  who  i-aine  into  the  wilderness 
of  the  .Niov  World  a  fetv  eenlnrh-s  ago. 


tlic  Natiitiiiil  I'Mitorial  Association. 

S  i  to  clay  let  ns  revere  and  honor  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  those  who  founded  this  mighty  eiviliza- 
lion  of  .\incrican  manhood  and  womanhood,  iin- 
cnnqiiered  and  unconquerable — and  reconsecrate 
and  Nsltslientc  our  hearts,  consciences,  and  lives 
to  prineiides  eternal,  glorious,  and  undying. 

Montlay  .4flernoon  Session 

Tho  afternoon  meeting  began  with  a 
riaiier  by  John  .\.  Sleieher,  editor  of 
Leslie’s  Weekly,  on  “The  Pres.s  and  the 
People,”  which  was  read  hy  Mr.  Sleich- 
er's  assi.stant,  B.  Strayer. 

Pleading  for  accuracy  by  newspapers, 
Mr.  Sleieher  wrote:  “The  sen.sational 
and  the  .sanguinary  story  may  capti¬ 
vate  the  imagination,  but  they  will  not 
win  the  admiration  nor  the  lasting  re- 
.spect  of  the  reader.  T’he  winning  news¬ 
papers  are  tho.se  that  print  the  news 
ju.st  as  it  is.  without  shading,  exag¬ 
geration,  or  political  bias.  The  winning 
newspapers  are  those  that  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  great  church-going  and  God¬ 
fearing  constituency  that  cares  little  for 
.stories  of  startling  crimes  or  shocking 
divorce  cases.” 

John  Temple  Graves,  of  Washington, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  American, 
in  an  addiess  on  preparedness,  .said 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  United 


States  was  the  influence  of  the  .\meri- 
I'an  newspapers  so  great  as  now. 
“Never,”  said  he,  “has  there  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
there  was  a  greater  demand  upon  the 
editor  to  use  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
justice  and  truth.  We  are  now  facing 
a  very  critical  period  in  our  national 
life.  When  this  great  war  is  over,  none 
of  our  American  institutions  wilt  need 
.«()  much  to  Ix'  prepared  to  meet  the 
changed  conditpns  as  the  newspapers; 
for  upon  them  will  devolve  the  duty  of 
guiding  the  people  through  the  crisis 
that  must  result  from  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period.” 

PAPER  HY  A  WOMAN  EDITOR. 

Mrs.  l-I.  C.  Hotaling,  of  Mapleton, 
Minn.,  read  a  paper  on  “Editorial  Ser¬ 
vice.”  She  pointed  out  the  unlimited 
influence  of  the  editor  and  said;  “The 
editor  can  be  of  infinite  service  to  his 
jieople  by  publishing  truthfully  and 
impartially  all  the  news  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  One  thing  he  must  always 
bear  in  mind,  and  that  is  that  his  pa¬ 
per  is  read  by  all  classes  of  people, 
and  the  widest  interest  in  his  paper  is 
created  by  giving  the  widest  possible 
.scope  to  his  news.  His  editorials,  while 
they  reflect  his  personal  view  of  things 
and  conditions,  must  be  based  upon 
truth,  and  not  upon  unsubstantiated 
rumors.  The  editor  who  fails  to  set 
his  standard  by  the  barometer  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  will  find  himself  in  a  sad 
plight.  The  public  likes  the  man  who 
takes  a  firm  stand — who  deals  with 
things  in  a  strong,  determined  manner.” 

Speaking  on  “Features  for  Newspa- 
per.s,”  Diet'.'ick  Lamade,  of  Wiliiatns- 
port.  Pa.,  publisher  of  Grit,  said  that 
the  newspaper  feature  was  created 
through  the  demand  of  the  readers  for 
i  laboration  of  the  important  new.s  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  day.  “A  good  short  fiction 
story  is  a  splendid  feature  for  any 
new.sp.'iper,”  he  declared.  “Make  a  fea¬ 
ture  also,”  said  he,  “of  illustrations, 
particularly  the  men  and  women  of  the 
community.  Devote  some  part  of  your 
liajier  also  to  the  women  folk,  and  have 
a  department  for  children.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  ta.stes  and  hobbies  of  their 
readers  has  made  the  success  of  more 
than  one  newspaper.” 

THE  CRUriRDE  OF  blTERATlJRE. 

Concluding  his  address  on  “The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Schools  of  Journalism  Upon 
.American  Literature,”  Will  H.  Maye.s, 
ex-Lieutenant-Governor  of  Texas  and 
dean  of  the  Texas  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  said; 

While  all  <if  journalism  is  not  literature, 
most  modern  literature  is  the  proiliiet  of  j mr- 
nalisni,  the  erneilile  in  wliieli  It  stands  its 
severest  test.  .Vt  no  other  is-riod  In  history 
has  journalism  wieldisl  so  great  an  intlnenee  in 
matters  inirely  literary.  This  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  all-isirvasiveness  of  jonrnalism. 
whieh  now  reaehes  Its  millions  of  readers  with 
steady  regularity,  giving  outlet  for  all  forms 
of  literary  ev|iression. 

While  there  may  lie  some  dispute  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  jonrnalism  is  furnishing  the  highest  tyiH-  of 
literature,  there  ean  he  no  question  that  it  Is 
now  the  in  ist  prolific  source  of  literary  produc¬ 
tion.  -Not  oiil^;  are  tlie  magazines  and  wtiekly 
pnlillcatlons  constantly  searching  the  world  for 
the  best  writings,  for  which  they  pay  prices 
that  a  half  eentnry  ag.i  would  have  Imsmi  re¬ 
garded  as  fahnlons,  scattering  them  through 
their  pnlilieathMis  to  all  quarters  of  the  gluts', 
hut  the  Is'st  daily  paixrs  find  it  necessary  to 
retain  literary  islitors  of  discriminating  taste 
and  judgment,  whose  duties  are  to  snpjily  the 
pnhiic  with  the  Is'st  ohtuinahle  literature. 

'rills  is  a  development  in  jonrnalism  that  is 
providing  the  greatest  nnmlier  of  people  with 
most  of  their  literature,  and  is,  at  the  same 
lime,  allowing  the  piihllc,  rather  than  a  few 
reclnses,  to  determine  for  itself  what  shall  Is* 
retained  as  is'rmnnent  literature  and  what  shall 

rpjpj’tofl. 

Thf  conditioiiN  must  b#  aurepft-d  they 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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The  Invisible  Half 

T  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact  that  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  bought  and  read  by  the  “Man  of 
Affairs.”  He  may  be  head  or  subordinate  in  his 
daily  round  of  business,  but  he  is  the  Man  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Achievement.  He  is  trained  to  a  proper  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  values.  He  pays  three  cents  for  his  evening  paper  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  the  worth  is  there.  It  is  his  “kind  of  paper.” 
It  is  his  family’s  “kind  of  paper.”  It  is  not  lightly  scanned  and 
thrown  to  a  vacant  car  seat.  It  goes  with  him  to  his  home. 

The  home  of  the  “Man  of  Affairs”  is  a  household  worth  while.  It  is 
presided  over  by  the  “Woman  of  Affairs.”  She  is  a  woman  of  To-day,  in 
the  progressive  sense  of  the  term.  She  represents,  in  this  era  of  feminism, 
the  highest  type.  In  the  arts,  educational  movements,  modern  philanthro¬ 
pies,  professions,  and  in  business  as  well,  she  is  taking  her  active  part,  main¬ 
taining  her  home  interests  the  while 'as  an  ever-present  inspiration.  She 
keeps  pace  with  her  husband.  She  follows  the  march  of  events  in  the  paper 
he  brings  to  the  home.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  recognizes  that 
woman’s  interests  should  have  place  on  the  same  plane  as  men’s  interests. 
Every  page  of  The  Evening  Post  is  as  much  a  woman’s  page  as  a  man’s  page. 

It  is  this  fact;  it  is  the  clean  cut  news  in  The  Evening  Post;  the  authoritative 
treatment  in  its  critical  departments — art,  literature,  mdsic,  drama,  its  pages  devoted  to 
educational  topics;  above  all,  its  absolute  reliability,  the  force  of  its  interpretative  jour¬ 
nalism,  that  holds  the  “Woman  of  Affairs”  in  the  grip  of  its  influence. 

Its  messages  of  the  Day  come  to  her  in  the  evening  hours  of  relaxation.  She  is 
at  leisure  to  receive  them,  receptive  to  their  call.  In  those  evening  hours  are  held  the 
family  councils.  She  holds  the  deciding  vote  in  the  “Home  Board  of  Directors,”  on 
purchases  for  the  household  and  its  individual  members.  It  is  she  who  determines  the 
What  and  Where  to  Buy.  She  is  that  important  “Invisible  Half”  in  the  scope  of 
The  New  York  Evening  Post’s  influence. 

(The  Evening  Post  columns  will  introduce  you. 

They  will  add  influence  to  mere  acquaintance. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  her  trusted  paper. 
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ASSOCIATION  MEEI 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

(Dd  must  be  used  to  best  sdrantase. 
Tbe  schools  are  doing  their  utmost  to  create 
higher  standards  by  educating  the  youth,  but 
oar  educational  system  leaves  tbe  intellectual 
training  of  the  mature  men  and  women  to  be 
directed  by  the  publications  issued  by  tbe  press. 
More  than  SO  per  cent,  of  this  mental  pabulum 
is  journalistic  or  periodical,  and  is  gathered 
and  edited  by  men  and  women  now  largely  with¬ 
out  any  standardised  system  of  training  for 
their  profession. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  much  complaint  as 
to  tbe  low  literary  standards  of  our  journalism. 
Much  of  this  criticism  has  been  carping  in 


CHARL.E8  H.  Betts, 

President  N.  Y.  Editorial  Association. 


character,  but  some  of  it  has  been  deserved. 
What  more  could  have  been  expected  of  journal¬ 
ism  than  it  has  accomplished,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  has  never  until  now  bad  any 
school  from  which  to  impart  professional  train¬ 
ing?  No  other  profession  has  ever  attained 
professional  dignity  or  maintained  an  etprit  de 
eorpt  until  its  schools  have  brought  it  from  a 
drifting,  chaotic  condition  into  a  recognition  of 
its  important  position. 

Thirty  years  ago,  teaching  had  little  or  no 
professional  place  or  standing,  because  it  had 
BO  professional  training  school.  To-day,  as  a 
result  of  schools  of  education  with  flxed  stan¬ 
dards  and  a  constantly  increasing  professional 
literature,  pedagogy  stands  among  tbe  most 
honorable  and  most  important  of  all  learned 
professions.  As  a  consequence  of  this  profes¬ 
sional  advancement,  which  has  affected  alike 
the  university  professor  and  the  rural  teacher, 
popular  education  has  made  far  greater  progress 
la  the  past  twenty  years  than  in  any  previous 
half-century  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Other  professions  have  become  popular  and 
have  established  certain  lofty  ideals  because 
their  schools  have  created  high  standards  toward 
which  their  devotees  must  strive  constantly. 
May  we  not  expect  as  much  of  journalism  as  of 
■Mdiclne,  law,  theology,  or  pedagogy?  May  we 
not  anticipate  at  least  as  favorable  results  from 
Its  schools  as  from  those  of  the  other  profes¬ 
sions  ? 

Since  journalism  has  accomplished  so  much 
U  the  development  of  literature  without  pro- 
fsasional  schools  and  a  professional  literature  of 
its  own,  may  we  not  conclude  with  good  reason 
that  when  its  schools  have  had  time  to  unify 
ami  uplift  standards  and  create  a  literature  for 
its  professional  guidance,  American  literature, 
which  has  its  cradling  place  in  journalism,  will 
receive  such  nourishing  supervision  and  fostering 
eare  as  will  result  in  its  best  and  fullest  de¬ 
velopment  ? 

After  adjournment  for  the  afternoon, 
the  editors  and  their  wives  made  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  New  York  Times 
plant.  The  visitors  were  welcomed  by 
Charles  R.  Miller,  editor-in-chief;  Liouis 
Wiley,  business  manag'er,  and  George 
McAneny,  executive  manager. 

School  of  Journalism  Reception. 

In  the  evening  the  editors  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University,  by  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams,  the  director,  and  Mra 
Wllllama 


Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  World,  the  first  speaker 
of  the  evening  said: 

"The  country  editors  are  too  prone  to 
look  upon  the  city  editors  as  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  far  beyond  the  small  town  ed¬ 
itor.  But  the  real  fact  is  that  the 
country  editor  is  the  '  most  successful. 
He  is  laboring  in  a  field  where  his  work 
has  the  most  influence — where  the  peo¬ 
ple  believe  in  him  and  make  his  opin¬ 
ions  their  opinions.  In  the  country, 
the  editor  is  doing  a  work  worth  while, 
and  his  success  Is  measured  only  by  his 
ability  or  failure  to  m’et  the  condi¬ 
tions.” 

S.  S.  McClure,  editor  of  the  Evening 
Mail,  spoke  about  his  recent  trip  to 
Germany  and  Austria.  "There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  aspect  of  those  countries,” 
said  he,  "to  indicate  that  they  are  at 
war.  All  of  the  activities  of  life  are 
going  on  just  as  in  times  of  peace,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  work  is  mainly  done  by 
women.”  Speaking  of  his  visit  to  Bel¬ 
gium  he  said:  “Belgium  is  not  suffering 
from  the  invasion  by  Germany.  She  is 
suffering,  however,  because  Germany 


John  Clyde  Oswald, 
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has  robbed  her  mills  of  machinery,  and 
there  is  no  work  for  her  people.” 

Bradford  Merrill,  of  the  Hearst  publi¬ 
cations,  made  a  most  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  development  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  city,  the  substance 
of  which  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
and  Dr.  Williams  followed  with  a  talk 
on  "Schools  of  Journalism.”  Refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  by  some  of  the 
young  men  and  women  students  of  the 
school. 

The  Second  Day's  Sessions 

Advertising  and  publicity  formed  the 
general  topic  of  discussion  for  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  Tuesday,  though  there  was  some 
lively  talk  on  other  subjects  also.  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Houston,  presrident  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
told  the  meeting  "How  the  Advertising 
Club  Movement  Serves  the  Newspaper.” 
A  digest  of  his  address  is  printed  in  an¬ 
other  column. 

Courtland  Smith,  president  of  the 
American  Press  Association,  discussed 
the  subject  of  foreign  advertising  in 
country  newsimpers,  a  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  and  growing  enterprises  in  the 
coimtry  newspaper  to-day. 

"There  are  millions  in  straight¬ 
forward,  honest  advertising  "or  you,  if 
you  will  do  four  things,”  Mr.  Smith 
told  the  editors.  "First,  you  mutt  make 
fair  rates,  and  then  hold  to  them.  Some 
of  the  biggest  blunders,  the  most  un¬ 


fortunate  deals,  involving  losses  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  are  directly  traced  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  inordinate  insta¬ 
bility  in  advertising  rates  throughout 
the  country.  Not  always  does  this  mean 
intentional  variation.  In  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  publishers  actually  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  first  rate  quoted.  The  simplest 
and  most  effective  remedy  is  a  little  rate 
card  of  advertising  quotations,  printed 
for  the  guidance  of  the  advertiser  and 
publisher  alike,  which  states  in  unalter¬ 
able  black  and  white  the  exact  terms  to 
be  expected.  In  a  recent  advertising 
campaign  we  had  the  copy  to  place 
with  papers  throughout  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  From  4,000  of  these  papers  we 
were  unable  to  secure  definite  rates." 

"the  cut-throat  minimum.” 

President  Rountree  assailed  editors 
who  sell  advertising  space  for  two  cents 
an  inch.  “That  is  a  rate  far  below  a 
decently  fair  return,”  he  said,  "and  all 
editors  who  encourage  this  cut-throat 
minimum  advertising  and  pay  by  pa¬ 
tronizing  ‘ready  prints’  ought  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  here  in  this  hall  and  sent  down 
to  fight  the  Mexicans.” 

He  also  paid  his  respects  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  denouncing  some  of 
them  as  “worse  than  Mexican  bandits.” 

Prof.  James  Melvin  Lee,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Journalism 
Teachers,  received  applause  for  the 
statement  that  the  New  York  city  news¬ 
papers  are  not  subservient  to  Wall 
Street,  but  actually  do  print  the  truth, 
regardless  of  the  results.  Professor  Lee 
pointed  out  many  instances  where  the 
New  York  papers  had  attacked  justifi¬ 
ably  department  stores,  labor  organi¬ 
zations,  Wall  Street,  and  other  big  busi¬ 
nesses  from  which  they  obtain  heavy 
advertising. 


Courtland  Smith. 

President  American  Press  Association. 

"The  New  York  press,  I  wish  to  say,” 
said  Professor  Lee.  "and  it  is  unofficial, 
is  giving  the  news  better  to-day  than 
your  physician  guesses  at  complaints. 
The  physician  can  bury  his  mistakes, 
but  the  press  cannot  It  is  giving  the 
news  better  than  the  ministers  are  giv¬ 
ing  spiritual  advice,  and  the  press  to¬ 
day  is  cleaner  and  better  than  it  ever 
was.” 

Ivy  L.  Lee,  publicity  expert,  spoke  on 
the  problems  confronting  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  which  “is  to  get  the 
public  to  see  their  side.  Readers  do  not 
care  about  reading  of  business  and  edi¬ 
tors  cannot  be  blamed  for  throwing 
news  stories  about  It  into  the  waste 
basket.  Therefore,  Wg  business  must 
resort  to  the  advertising  page,  coining 


its  own  phrases  and  writing  its  own 
heada” 

"paper  combine”  denounced. 

In  the  afternoon  charges  that  the 
manufacturers  of  print  paper  have 
formed  a  new  combination  to  advance 
prices  evoked  considerable  discussion. 

J.  H.  Zerblg,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that 
the  paper  combine  has  a  powerful  lobby 
at  Washington,  and  that  financial  ruin 
confronts  many  publishera  He  urged  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
high  cost  of  paper. 

President  Roimtree  said  the  United 
States  Attorney-General  would  be  re¬ 
quested  to  begin  criminal  proceedings 
against  members  of  the  paper  combine, 
and  he  hotly  denounced  those  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  were  permitting  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  exploit  the  newspapers.  "I  am  a 
good  Democrat,  but  I  am  through  sup¬ 
porting  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  do  not  look  after  the  Interests  of 
their  constituents,”  he  said. 

An  editor  from  Washington  said  from 
the  floor  that  he  had  not  suffered  from 
advance  in  prices,  and  that  he  doubted  j 
if  such  a  combination  existed  in  his  i 
State,  but  President  Rountree  retorted  | 
that  Washington  would  be  affected  with 
the  other  States  unless  something  were 
done.  Because  of  lack  of  time  in  which 
to  finish  the  discussion,  Mr.  Zerbig  and 
Superintendent  Pomeroy  were  instruct¬ 
ed  to  draw  an  appropriate  resolution 
calling  on  Congress  and  the  Attorney- 
General  to  take  action. 

Mra  George  E.  Hosmer,  of  Denver, 
wife  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  that 
city,  said  the  editorial  profession  did  not 
incapacitate  women  from  doing  thedr 
household  duties,  and  she  told  of  one 
woman  whose  prose  was  only  excelled 
by  her  poetry  and  her  poetry  only  by 
her  pie-crust. 

Congressman  Louis  C.  Crampton  ex¬ 
tolled  the  Infiuence  of  the  country  week¬ 
ly.  saying  the  city  writer  who  poked 
fun  at  "butter-crock”  dailies  rarely 
owned  newspapers,  whereas  the  country 
editors  who  published  small  social  items 
generally  did. 

William  H.  Ukers  told  of  the  work  of 
trade  journals  and  A.  Gideon  spoke  on 
the  progress  made  by  simplified  spelling. 

At  five  o’clock  Tuesday  afternoon  the 
visiting  editors  went  to  Garden  City, 
where  they  were  entertained  at  a  gar¬ 
den  party  by  the  Country  Life  Press.  A 
supper  was  served  in  the  peony  garden 
with  its  3,000  plants  in  full  bloom. 

Wednesday’s  Sessions 

The  last  regular  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
vention  were  held  on  Wednesday  with 
an  augmented  attendance.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  speeches  and  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  speakers  attracted  a  large 
number  of  local  newspaper  men  to  the 
morning  meeting,  which  was  opened  by 
George  W.  Wagenseller,  of  the  Mlddles- 
port  (Pa.)  Post,  with  a  paper  entitled, 
“How  I  Built  Up  a  Circulation  of  5,000 
in  a  Ckiunty  of  16,000  People,  with  Six 
Competitive  Newspapers.”  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
spoke  on  “Interior  and  Metropolitan 
Dailies — Facts  and  Theories  Tested  by 
Experience,”  and  gave  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  how  he  acquired  and  has 
built  up  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Mr.  Wagenseller’s  paper  and  Mr. 
Ochs’s  address  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASKS  EDITORS  TO  STAND  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  had  left  his  official  duties 
for  a  day  rather  than  break  a  promise 
made  six  months  ago  to  address  the  edi¬ 
tors,  told  them  that  in  the  present  crisis 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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laws  In  thirty-four  States.  It  has  not 
been  satisfied  to  let  these  laws  remain 
on  the  statute  books  as  dead  letters. 
Through  sane,  intelligent  commltt-^e 
work,  it  has  seen  to  it  that  the  law.i 
were  carried  into  effect  all  over  the 
country. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  some  newspa¬ 
pers  have  gotten  the  impression  that 
our  work  is  unduly  drastic,  and  that 
it  is  apt  to  be  repressive.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  We  always 
give  a  concern  against  which  a  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
assuming  that  the  advertisement  found 
fault  with  was  the  result  of  oversight. 
In  a  word,  persuasion  and  education 
are  preliminary,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  accomplish  the  end  desired. 
Prosecution  is  only  used  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort. 

The  clubs  are  undertaking  definite¬ 
ly  to  meet  one  of  the  fundaonental 
things  in  business,  viz.,  the  efficiency  of 
the  retailer.  For  years  people  have 
been  talking  about  this  situation.  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  a  lot  of  talking,  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  some  effective  act¬ 
ing.  We  appointed  a  committee  to 
work  out  effective  systems  for  retall- 


AD  CLUB  MOVEMENT 
HELPS  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


ers.  At  our  Philadelphia  Convention  we  Practical  Lesson  in  Humanity 

shall  announce  systems  for  grocer.s,  for 
boot  and  shoe  dealers,  for  druggists, 
etc.  These  systems  are  practical,  in¬ 
expensive,  and  effective.  They  will  en¬ 
able  the  merchant  to  know  just  where 
he  stands  by  giving  him  a  continu¬ 
ous  inventory.  This  will  make  possi¬ 
ble  credit  at  his  bank;  credit  with 
manufacturers.  It  will  also  make  pos¬ 
sible  definite  knowledge  for  himself  as 
to  the  goods  on  which  he  makes  profit, 
and  this  knowledge  will  demonstrate 
beyond  all  question  that  advertised 
goods  are  the  goods  that  turn  quickly 
and  give  the  merchant  his  profit. 

The  Club  Movement  covers  the  whole 
field  of  marketing.  It  undertakes  to 
interpret  the  latest  methods  in  selling 
and  advertising  and  in  everything  that 
has  to  do  with  distribution.  A  Club 
is  a  clearing-house  of  information,  giv¬ 
ing  a  community  that  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  live  advertising  club,  the 
best  practice  and  experience  of  the 
whole  commercial  world.  The  time  has  death, 
come  when  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  States, 
whether  a  city  should  have  an  adver-  tained 
tising  club,  but  as  to  how  a  city  can  abusin 
possibly  afford  to  get  on  without  one.  ed  to  c 


Warden  Wood,  a  lioston  newspaper 
artist,  and  who  has  seen  service  on 
several  of  the  large  newspapers  of  the 
country,  figured  in  a  rather  sensational 
affair  a  few  days  ago  when  he  seized  a 
cane  with  which  a  man:  was  Ix'ating  a 
dog  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  Mr.  Wood 
was  walking  with  a  newspaper  friend 
when  he  saw  a  man  in  an  automobile 
caning  a  collie  in  the  machine.  Wood 
ru.shed  up,  seized  the  stick,  broke  it, 
and  threw  the  parts  on  the  sidewalk. 
Then  he  gave  the  man  a  lecture  on  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  of  animals. 


President  Houston,  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W., 
Tells  National  Editorial  Association 
About  Some  of  the  Good  Works  Accom¬ 
plished  by  This  “Most  Vital  Business 
Movement  in  America.” 

(On  Tuesday  morning  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  gave 
a  noteworthy  short  address  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  on  “How  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  Movement  Serves  the  News¬ 
paper.”  Following  is  a  digest  of  the 
main  substance  of  that  address. — Ed.) 

The  newspaper  is  a  natural  centre 
and  .source  of  publicity.  It  should  be 
the  hub  of  the  wheel  in  the  Advertising 
Club  Movement:  for  the  newspaper 
needs  the  Club  as  much  as  the  Club 
needs  the  newspaper.  The  press  stands 
for  progress  and  righteousness.  From 
the  day  when  John  Milton  made  his 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  it 
has  broadly  stood,  not  only  for  its  own 
freedom,  but  for  human  freedom.  Every 
man  here  would  insist  on  the  general 
correctness  of  that  statement:  but  we 
would  all  admit,  probably,  that  at  times 
our  freedom  has  become  license.  Still 
in  the  main  the  press  has  represent¬ 
ed  progress;  it  has  insisted  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  integrity  and  has  sincerely  striven 
to  attain  truth  in  its  news  colums. 

But  by  an  astonishing  contradiction. 
It  has  often  paid  little  heed  to  its  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  It  has  permitted 
types  from  the  same  font  to  stand  in 
adjoining  columns.  In  one,  standing  for 
truth,  in  the  other  for  falsehood.  That 
has  been  due  to  a  queer,  spineless  Ir¬ 
responsibility — or  rather  to  a  mental 
laziness  that  has  prevented  us  from 
flunking  straight.  We  have  accepted 
responsibility  for  our  editorial  and  news 
columns,  and  said  that  our  advertising 
columns  could  go  hang. 

NO  DOUBLE  STANDARD  OF  MORALITY. 

But  presently  a  new  breed  of  pub¬ 
lishers  arose,  men  who  said  that  there 
couldn’t  be  a  double  standard  of  moral¬ 
ity  in  the  same  paper,  one  standard  for 
the  editorial  end  and  another  for  the 
business  end.  Instead  there  was  one 
absolute  standard,  and  the  publisher 
who  was  honest  with  himself  and  the 
public  would  strive  to  follow  it.  My 
partner,  Walter  Page,  has  a  graphic 
way  of  describing  this  single  standard 
policy  by  saying  "no  publication  Is  bet¬ 
ter  than  its  worst  advertisements.”  To 
all  who  held  to  that  view,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  Movement  came  as  a  mighty 
ally.  It  stood  for  "Truth.”  That  was 
the  symbol  it  adopted  for  its  trademark. 
Truth  in  advertising,  in  circulation,  in 
merchandising,  in  all  business. 

If  you  will  come  to  Phlladelplila 
next  week  you  will  find  ten  thousand 
men  assembled  in  our  great  advertising 
convention,  all  striving  to  make  Truth 
prevail.  You  will  find  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  like  yourselves,  magazine,  farm 
paper,  trade-paper  publishers,  national 
advertisers,  and  retail  merchants,  poster 
men,  and  direct  advertising  men — in 
all  sixteen  great  departmentals  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  and  publishing  in¬ 
terests,  besides  representatives  from  our 
hundreds  of  clubs  and  all  committed  to 
Truth  In  advertising  and  in  business. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  Club  Move¬ 
ment  has  come  to  be  the  most  vital 
business  movement  in  America?  Let  me 
tell  you  briefly  some  of  the  things  it 
has  done. 

WORK  NOT  UNDULY  DRASTIC. 

It  has  been  Instrumental  In  bringing 
about  the  enactment  of  advertising 


Don’t  wait  until 
newspaper  is  si< 


Call  in  the  circulation  doctor  while  your  circulation 
is  normal. 

We  are  specialists  in  circulation. 

We  deal  in  newspaper  futures. 

Newspaper  futures  are  in  features. 

Features  make  reading  habits.  Reading  habits 
make  circulation.  Circulation  makes  advertising. 
Advertising  makes  money  and  stability. 

We  are  specialists  in  circulation-making  features. 
Everything  from  the  comic  strip  to  the  magazine  page 
in  colors. 

Stop  guessing.  Find  the  features  that  are  making  circu’ation 
NOW — the  features  which  would  pay  dividends  with  the  cost  of  white 
space  at  quadruple  its  present  premium.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  are 
doing — let  us  prove  to  you  by  RESULTS  what  our  features  are  doing. 

Our  clients  comprise  the  largest  list  of  the  most  successful  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Ask  these  clients  how  we  have  treated  THEM. 


Just  a  line  to  us  TO-DAY 
will  bring  to  you  some  inter¬ 
esting  exhibits  and  suggestions 


37  West  39th  Street,  New  York 
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in  Grand  Rapids  for  the  betterment  of 
the  newsboy  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Press. 
Mr.  O'Brien  urged  that  the  circulators 
take  care  of  their  newsboys,  their  moral 
and  social  welfare,  pointing  to  this 
course  as  the  ultimate  guarantee  of 


World,  told  of  the  advantages  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper  whose  circulation 
manager  was  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  also  detailed  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  New  York  city  for  the 
welfare  of  the  newsboy.  He  told  of 
the  newsboys’  camp  on  Staten  Island, 
where  they  may  spend  a  day,  a  week, 
or  a  week-end,  at  their  pleasure.  Mr. 
McKernan  also  reported  progress  on  the 
collection  of  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  Newsboys’  Home  in  New 
York  city. 

Among  the  papers  read  and  discussed 
at  the  morning  session  were  “Looking 
into  the  Future  for  Just  One  Year,  What 


Do  I  See  on  the  General  Subject  of 
(Peculation  ?’’  by  D.  B.  G.  Rose,  of 
Louisville;  “Abnormal  Times  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Its  Relative  Value  to  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  by  R.  L.  McLean,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin;  “The  Best  Practical 
Plan  Whereby  an  Increase  in  the  Price 
of  Newspapers  (Jan  Be  Established  on 
Account  of  the  Increased  (Jost  of  Pro¬ 
ducing  the  Daily  Newspaper,”  by  W.  L. 
Argue,  of  the  Toronto  Star,  and  “Ser¬ 
vice  and  (Jonfldence  as  Factors  in  Cir¬ 
culation  Building,”  by  John  D.  Simons, 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

The  round-table  talks  which  follow¬ 
ed  the  formal  morning  session  were  as 
follows; 

Division  1 — “City  Circulation  of  Morning 
Papers  in  Cities  of  60,000  Population  or  Less.” 

Division  2 — “tnty  drculailon  of  Morning 
Papers  in  Cities  of  Population  Between  60,000 
and  150,000.” 

Division  3 — “City  Circulation  of  Morning 
Paesta.  in  Cljles  qt  Oier  .1504)00. -Popuiation.” 

Division  4 — “City  Circulation  of  Evening 


Papers  in  Cities  of  60,000  Population  or  Less.  " 

Division  5 — “City  'Circulation  of  Evening 
Papers  in  Cities  of  Population  Between  60.000 
and  150,000." 

Division  6 — “City  Circulation  of  Evening 
Papers  in  Cities  of  Over  150,000  PopuiatJoB” 

Afternoon  Session  , 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  McKer¬ 
nan,  of  the  New  York  World;  J.  A. 
Mathews,  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  ;  W.  L.  Argue,  of  the  Toronto 
Star;  Roy  Hatton,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;  J.  M.  Schmid,  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  and  others  were  leaders  in 
the  various  discussions,  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  voted  this  session  one  of  the  most 
instructive  since  the  organization  of 
the  Association. 

“The  Benefit  Purposes  and  the  Suc¬ 
cess  of  State  Circulation  Organizations” 
was  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting 
paper  by  Harold  Hough,  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram.  “Placing 
Circulation  upon  a  Strictly  Paid  Basis” 
was  treated  by  E.  C.  White,  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  of  the  Schenectady 
I'nion,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Best  Way 
to  Take  an  Accurate  Newspaper  Cen¬ 
sus  in  a  Large  City  to  Ascertain  Rela¬ 
tive  Strength  of  Newspapers.”  This 
paper  brought  out  an  Interesting  dis¬ 
cussion,  led  by  Mr.  Schmid,  regarding 
the  value  of  an  exhaustive  newspaper 
circulation  census  and  its  use  by  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  told  of  the  ways  in  which 
such  a  census  could  be  made,  its  prob¬ 
able  cost,  and  gave  some  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  facts  brought  out  by  a  recent 
census  taken  by  the  Indianapolis  News. 

A  recess  of  an  hour  was  taken,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  delegates  were  shown 
through  the  modern  plant  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Evening  Press.  The  schoolrooms 
for  newsboys,  the  gymnasium,  the 
huge  pressrooms,  and  spacious  offices 
were  all  much-admired  features  of  this 
unusual  newspaper  plant  for  a  town 
of  120,000  people  and  which  ranks  well 
as  to  equipment  with  any  plant  in  the 
country. 

When  the  convention  again  met  it 
was  to  listen  to  a  paper  on  “Which 
Is  the  Best  Circulation  Builder — The 
Daily  Short  Story,  Novel-a-Week,  or 
the  Serial?”  by  Leslie  E.  Neafie,  of  the 
Toledo  Blade.  This  paper,  which  was 
an  able  one,  was  followed  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  story  as  a  circulation 
builder  is  efficient  only  when  used  in 
an  afternoon  paper.  The  novel-a-week 
plan  was  considered  the  best,  and  the 
convention  voted  informally  that  the 
■'Confe.ssions  of  a  Wife”  was  the  best 
serial  ever  used  to  build  circulation. 
The  percentage  of  women  newspaper 
readers  who  demand  these  serials  is 
surprising,  running  as  high  as  90  per 
cent.,  according  to  actual  tests  made 
by  several  newspapers. 

T.  J.  Kavanaugh,  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
News,  told  of  the  best  plan  to  secure 
new  business  through  independent  car¬ 
riers. 

Following  Mr.  Kavanaugh’s  paper  the 
convention  went  into  a  question-and- 
answer  session,  which  was  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  as  well  as  instructive,  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  day.  The  interesting  fact 
was  brought  out  that  the  demand  for 
the  baseball  extra,  that  wildly  exciting 
afternoon  edition  of  former  years,  was 
steadily  decreasing,  and  that  several 
of  the  former  leading  exponents  of  this 
special  were  now  discontinuing  it  as 
both  unnecessary  as  a  circulation  build¬ 
er  and  expensive  from  a  publishing 
standpoint 

Other  features  of  circulation  work  that 
came  up  for  discussion  were  various 
merchandising  schemes,  against  which 
the  convention  took  a  decided  stand; 
the  value  of  certedn  kinds  of  contests 
in  circulation  building,  and  the  unusual 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS’  BIG  CONVENTION 
AT  GRAND  RAPIDS  THE  BEST  YET  HELD 


The  Opening  Session 

When  the  opening  session  was  called 
to  order  on  Tuesday  morning  by  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  N.  Chevrier,  of  Montreal,  about 
150  delegates  were  present  including  a 
large  number  of  new  faces,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  they  had  come  with 
a  lively  interest  and  an  unusual  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  debate  and  round-table 
discussion.  Press  Hall  presented  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  appearance,  with  its  large 
number  of  circulation  exhibits,  its  dec¬ 
orations,  and  the  air  of  general  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

The  Hon.  T.  J.  O’Brien,  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Japan,  delivered  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  circulation  manager 
to  the  daily  newspaper.  He  character¬ 
ized  the  circulation  manager  as  the  link 
between  the  publisher  and  the  public, 
and  then  told  of  the  pioneer  work  done 


Welfare  Work  Among  Newsboys  Retjeives  Much  Attention  —  Price 
Increases,  the  Return  Privilege,  Rural  Route  Work,  State 
Circulation  Organizations,  a  Newspaper  Circulation  Cen¬ 
sus,  Discussed — J.  M,  Schmid  Elected  President. 


(By  ielegrapk.) 

Grand  rapids,  Mich.,  June  22.— 
The  eighteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association,  held  here 
this  week  in  the  assembly-room  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press  Building  and  at 
the  Hotel  Pantlind.  has  been,  by  all 
odds,  the  most  successful  meeting  in 
the  history  of  the  organization. 

At  the  closing  session  to-day  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  com. 
Ing  year: 

President,  J.  M.  Schmid,  Indianapolis 
News;  first  vice-president,  1.  U.  Sears, 
ITavenport  Times;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  R.  Taylor,  Grand  Rapids  Press; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  A.  Mathews, 
Oklahoma  City,  Daily  Oklahoman;  di¬ 
rectors  for  two  years:  A.  G.  Lincoln, 
St.  Louis  Post-Despatch;  E.  S.  Dobson, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  T.  J.  Kava¬ 
naugh,  Dayton  News.  The  retiring  di¬ 
rectors  are  J.  A.  Mathews,  Oklahoman; 
Itoy  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Pres.s,  and 
Maurice  Levy,  Cincinnati  Post. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  con¬ 
vention  were  the  exemplification  of 
welfare  work  among  newsboys,  by  Ed¬ 
mund  W.  Booth  and  his  as.sistant,  J.  R. 
Taylor,  at  the  “Happy  Hour”  meeting 
in  the  Press  Building  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing;  the  banquet  on  Wednesday  night, 
I»resided  over  by  the  Hon  William  Alden 
Smith,  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  the  spirited  rivalry  between 
the  friends  of  J.  M.  Schmid,  who  stood 
strongly  for  president,  and  the  friends 
of  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  who  thought  that 
he  had  earned  preferment  by  many 
years  of  faithful  and  conscientious  en¬ 
deavor  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
organization.  About  two  hundred  cir¬ 
culators  were  in  attendance. 

Atlanta  was  chosen  as  the  meeting- 
place  for  next  year,  after  a  bright  ano 
witty  invitation  had  been  extended  by 
John  Temple  Graves,  who  said  he  had 
travelled  500  miles  to  urge  the  circula¬ 
tors  to  improve  their  circulations  by 
visiting  the  capitai  of  the  balmy  State 
of  Georgia. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  official  Bulletin  and  to 
make  the  incoming  president  its  editor. 
A  committee  of  five  was  named  to  re¬ 
vise  the  by-laws.  Papers  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  members  were  read  at 
the  last  session:  H.  H.  Fries,  Maurice 
1  ovy,  A.  C.  Jenl.ir.s,  I.  L.  Rickets,  and 
H.  B.  Baker. 


service  and  loyaity  in  the  important 
work  of  newspaper  distribution. 

D.  B.  G.  Rose,  of  Louisville  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  made  the  response  in  behalf 
of  the  Convention. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Joseph  R. 
Taylor,  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
shows  that  the  last  year  has  been  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Association,  which  now  has  a  total 
membership  of  377,  73  of  whom  have 
joined  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
Mr.  Rose  then  gave  an  additional  talk 
in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  unusual 
cost  of  getting  out  a  newspaper  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
Ink,  paper,  etc.  He  brought  home  the 
fact  that  a  circulation  manager  should 
now  regard  himself  as  the  efficiency  man 
of  his  organization  and  should  strive  to 
conserve  to  the  last  cent  every  item  of 
circulation  waste  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure. 

James  McKcrnftn,  of  the  New  York 
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interest  displayed  all  over  the  United 
States  in  the  bird-house  contest,  and 
also  that  of  offering  a  prize  to  the 
high-school  graduate  who  makes  her 
own  graduation  gown  at  the  smallest 
expense. 

During  the  day  adequate  entertain 
ment  was  provided  for  the  ladies,  many 
of  whom  accompanied  their  husbands 
to  the  convention.  At  noon  the  ladies 
were  taken  in  automobiles  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Owashtanong  Club  for  luncheon. 
The  entertainment  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  William  Alden  Smith,  Mrs. 
.\.  P.  Johnson,  wife  of  the  publisher  of 
the  (Irand  Hapids  Daily  News;  Mrs 
K.  W.  Booth,  wife  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Press;  Mrs.  Jo.seph  K.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
(}.  N.  Nelson,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  J. 
Toot.  After  the  luncheon  the  ladies 
were  driven  through  the  residential  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  and  through  the  various 
|)arks. 

Tuesday  Evening  Session 

Tue.sday  evening  the  circulators  were 
given  a  Happy  Hour  .service  such  as  is 
held  regularly  every  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  Evening  Press  hail  by  the  news¬ 
boys  of  this  paper.  The  circulation 
managers  occupied  one  section  of  the 
hall  and  the  rest  of  the  room  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  noisy  enthusiastic  news¬ 
ies?,  and  when  the  Press  Newsboys  Band 
played  the  first  patriotic  selection  the 
hall  resounded  with  the  cheers  of  l>oth 
the  newsboys  and  circulators.  The 
musical  numbers  were  almo.st  all  pa¬ 
triotic  and  the  climax  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  came  when  a  miniature  fife  and 
drum  corps  typifying  the  spirit  of  ’7fi 
marched  from  the  rear  of  the  hall  to 
the  stage  and.  augumented  liy  the  liand, 
played  the  national  anthem. 

Edmund  W.  Booth,  publisher  of  the 
Press,  iire.sided  and  in  the  ojiening  ad- 
dre.ss  asked  the  boys  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  haiqiiness  at  entertaining 
the  visiting  circulators.  Immediately 
several  hundred  youngsters  ro.se  to 
their  feet  and  roared  an  enthu.siastic 
greeting  to  the  men  from  other  cities 
who  daily  hand  out  to  others  newsboys 
papers  for  distribution  in  all  parts  ol* 
the  country. 

A.  E.  MacKinnon,  of  the  Hamilton 
Corporation,  of  New  York,  formerly 
head  of  the  promotion  department  of 
the  New  York  World  in  the  first  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  programme  congratulated 
the  lioys  on  living  in  a  State  and  city 
of  opportunitie.s.  “Grand  Iiapid.s,”  he 
said,  "is  ^  not  merely  a  furniture  city. 
It  is  a  city  of  opportunities.  You  boys 
of  Michigan  have  two  especially  bril¬ 
liant  examples  of  newsboys  who  became 
great  men.  One  is  Senator  William  Al¬ 
den  Smith,  who  .sold  new.spapers  and 
popcorn  on  the  streets  of  your  city 
when  a  lad,  and  the  other  is  former 
Governor  Chas.  S.  Osl)orn,  who  also 
started  his  brilliant  career  as  a  news¬ 
boy.”  He  then  went  into  details  regard¬ 
ing  the  unu.sual  opportunities  given  the 
newsboys  by  the  Grand  Hapids  Press. 

In  introducing  the  speakers  Mr. 
Booth  referred  to  Mr.  MacKinnon  as 
coming  from  the  "effete  East”  while 
Sidney  D.  Long,  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  he  declared  was  from  the  “wild 
and  woolly  We.st.”  Mr.  Ixmg,  who  is 
known  as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the 
circulators,  then  delivered  a  speech  well 
in  keeping  with  his  title.  A  brisk, 
straight-from-the-shoulder  talk  to  the 
newsboys  was  punctuated  with  sparks 
of  wit  and  humor,  and  when  he  flni.sh- 
ed  amid  cheers  and  applause  every 
newsboy  in  the  room  felt  proud  of  his 
calling. 

“You  are  the  selling  power  of  the 
paper,"  he  said  to  the  lads.  “There  is 
no  more  important  factor  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  What  would  any  newspa¬ 


per  do  without  its  boys?  What  would 
the  city  streets  be  iike  were  it  not  for 
the  busy,  noisy  newsie?  When  the  pa¬ 
pers  come  from  the  presses  you  are  on 
the  Job  waiting  for  them — that  is  inter¬ 
est  in  your  business.  When  you  get 
your  allotment  you  rush  off  to  your 
corner  and  immediately  begin  to  cry  the 
name  of  your  publication  to  the  public. 
That  is  both  service  and  advertising. 
You  sell  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  that 
is  promotion.  Such  a  training  is  the 
foundation  for  a  successful  career.  I 
know  that  should  the  country  call  for 
volunteers  the  first  in  line  would  be  the 
newsboys. 

*  “I  have  seen  many  luxurious  newspa¬ 
per  plants,  but  usually  all  of  the  luxury 
is  in  the  front  office  and  editorial  room.s, 
and  the  boys  are  crowded  out  into  the 
alleys.  Here  let  me  tell  you  is  a  news¬ 
paper  which  gives  its  boys  the  first  and 
best  of  everything.  Here  is  a  paper 
which  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  boys 
and  puts  their  intere.st  above  every¬ 
thing  el.se.  The  men  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  are  at¬ 
tending  this  convention  will  leave  much 
benefited  by  the  inspiring  example  of 
newsboy  welfare  work  which  is  being 
done  here  in  Grand  Rapids.” 

Floyd  Harrett,  the  bass-drummer  of 
the  Press  Band  played  a  solo  and  Bob 
Lafferty  played  “.V  Perfect  Day,”  on  the 
saxaphone. 

“Willie”  Hoffman,  circulator  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  the  “Ger¬ 
man  orator  of  the  circulators’  associa¬ 
tion,”  responded  fittingly  to  a  request 
by  Mr.  Booth,  to  address  the  boys.  His 
remarks  rang  true  to  the  reputation  he 
has  made  among  the  circulation  men  of 
the  country,  and  a  recital  of  his  early 
experiences  kept  the  audiences  in  gales 
of  laughter. 

Mrs.  Jo.seph  Michaclson,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  one  of  the  newsboy  Happy 
Hour  favorites,  deiighted  the  audience 
with  her  singing  of  “Little  Orphant  An¬ 
nie”  and  "The  Cuckoo.”  Mrs.  Mi- 
chaeison  later  sang  “The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,”  the  audience  joining 
enthusa.stically  in  the  chorus. 

The  lads  of  the  junior  or  “baby”  Press 
band  were  introduced  in  a  clever  man¬ 
ner  and  played  a  selection.  One  small 
fellow  was  brought  to  the  stage  with 
a  cornet  and  after  he  had  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  play  the  in- 
.strument  any  other  boy  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  who  imagined  he  could  no  better 
was  called  to  the  front.  Immediately 
the  entire  junior  band  arose  and 
mounted  the  stage.  A  group  of  news¬ 
boy  entertainers  gave  recitations  and 
songs.  .\  ludicrousiy  funny  motion 
picture  film  closed  the  entertainment. 

Wednesday  Morning  Session 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session 
after  the  reading  of  the  names  of  the 
new  members  by  Secretary  Taylor,  a 
unanimous  vote  of  welcome  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  them.  Some  discussion  arose 
as  to  whether  It  was  advisable  to  ac¬ 
cept  for  membership  any  but  bona-fide 
city  or  country  circulators,  in  charge 
of  a  department.  It  was  decided  that 
a  person  in  charge  of  a  mall  subscrip¬ 
tion  division  could  not  be  claf?sed  as  a 
circulation  manager  and  therefore 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a  member, 

Rus.sell  R.  Whitman,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  delivered  one  of  the  mo.st  interest¬ 
ing  and  forceful  addresses  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  "Circulation,”  he  said,  "as  It 
affects  newspapers  is  just  coming  into 
Its  own.  As  great  a  work  is  being  done 
by  the  circulators  as  by  any  other 
organization  connected  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  plant.  A  high  degree  of  salesman¬ 
ship  is  one  of  the  essential  require¬ 


ments  of  a  successful  circulation  man. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  have  sales  effici¬ 
ency  in  the  disposition  of  newspapers 
as  any  other  commodity  on  the  market. 

“The  pubiisher  should  first  make  <t 
his  duty  to  publish  a  good  paper.  He 
shouid  then  look  to  his  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Advertising  is  the  third  con¬ 
sideration.  Piacing  advertising  befo.-e 
circulation,  which  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  many  publishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  several  years  is  piitting  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

“Frequent  conferences  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  are  also  necessary  for 
the  be.st  intere.sts  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  It  takes  the  best  in  both 
departments  to  give  the  reading  public 
what  they  want  most  and  what  will 
spell  success  in  increasing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  paper.  The  circulator  by  bis 
constant  and  clo.se  contact  with  the 
reading  public  gleans  much  valuable 
Information  which  if  imparted  to  the 
editorial  dei>artment  will  serve  to  as- 
si.st  the  circulator  in  solving  his  prob- 
iems. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  field 
of  the  circulator  should  be  narrowed 
down  to  any  stated  limits.  He  .shouid 
be  an  ail  around  adviser.  His  position 
should  correspond  in  responsibility  and 
saiary  with  that  of  the  saies-manager 
In  any  manufacturing  e.stablishment. 
Printing  newspapers  is  liecoming  more 
of  a  manufacturing  enterprise.  Newspa¬ 


pers  published  soleiy  as  political  or  fac- 
tional  organs  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  new.spapers  which  some  years  ago 
were  printed  entirely  for  this  purpose 
with  little  thought  of  the  actual  bu«- 
ness  value  of  the  paper  are  now  being 
printed  solely  on  an  efficiency  basis 
and  some  of  these  have  developed  into 
the  greatest  modern  newspapers  of  the 
country.” 

After  Mr.  Whitman’s  talk  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  appoint  a  committee,  composed 
of  the  president  and  the  incoming  pres¬ 
ident,  retiring  secretary  Taylor  and  two 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  to  confer  with  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Uirculations  for  the  promotion  of 
cooperation  and  harmony.  Before  Mr. 
Whitman  was  allowed  to  retire  he  was 
forced  to  answer  a.  fusillade  of  ques¬ 
tions  on  practically  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  circulation  problems  in  all 
I)arts  of  the  country.  The  information 
he  imparted  was  some  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  developed  in  any  of  the  sessions  of 
the  convention. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  St'ssion 

After  the  noon  recess  the  first  paper 
for  consideration  was  that  of  Sidney  D. 
I>ong,  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  on 
“'rhe  Newsboy  and  Newspaper  Wel¬ 
fare  Work.”  “A  newspaper  has  no  more 
valuable  asset  than  its  newslioys,”  he 
said.  “The  position  they  fill  as  sales- 
(Coiitiiiucfl  oil  jKif/c  22) 


Charles  A.  Dana 
said: 

“There  are  three 
kinds  of  lies — 
plain  lies,  damn 
lies  and  statistics.” 


The  “A.  B.C.”  deals 
only  in  facts;  and 
that  is  the  reason  the 
Brooklyn  Standard 
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PENNSYLVANIA  NEWSPAPERS 


—  Rate 


Net  Paid 
Circulat  on 

2.500 

lines 

10.000 

lines 

Allentown  Call  (M)  . 

....  17,161 

.025 

.0171 

Allentown  Chronicle  &  News  (E) . 

. . . .  7,159 

•  .0178 

.0107 

Allentown  City  Item  &  Democrat  (EM) 

_  10,785 

.015 

.015 

Altoona  Times  (M) . 

....  13,411 

.025 

.02 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (EM) . 

. . . .  12,654 

.0335 

.0218 

Connells ville  Courier  (E) . 

. . . .  6,415 

.0143 

.0122 

Easton  Free  Press  (E) . 

....  11,977 

.0214 

.0214 

Erie  Herald  . | 

(E)  8,957 

(S)  **7,428 

.0171 

.0143 

Erie  Times  (E)  . 

....  24,019 

.04 

.04 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E)  . 

....  20,672 

.03 

.03 

Johnstown  Leader  (E) . 

....  7,254 

.0214 

.0142 

Lancaster  New  Era  (E) . 

....  9,205 

.0178 

.0178 

New  Castle  News  (E) . 

....  9,075 

.0178 

.0128 

Norristown  Times  (E) . 

....  7,100 

.0178 

.0143 

Philadelphia  North  American  (MS) . 

....  171,660 

.25 

.25 

Philadelphia  Press  (M)  . 

. . . .  74,012 

.165 

.15 

Philadelphia  Press  (S) . 

....*157,908 

.25 

.25 

-  Rate 

Net  Paid  2,500  10,000  .  - 

Circulation  lines  lines 

Philadelphia  Record  (M) .  161,765  .25  .25 

Philadelphia  Record  (S) . **141,086  .25  .25 

Philadelphia  Telegraph  (E) .  110,047  .175  .15 

Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun  (S  and  E  combined)  133,079  .14  .14 

Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun  (M  and  E  combined)  107,625  .12  .12 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M)  .  64,753  .12  .08 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S) .  64,753  .19  .14 

Pittsburgh  Press  (E  and  S) .  118,068  .13  .10 

Pottsville  Journal  (E) .  8,875  .0142  .0142 

Scranton  Republican  (M)  . ***38,799  .06  .05 

Scranton  Times  (E) .  37,397  .05  .05 

South  Bethlehem  Globe  (E) .  7,449  .0214  .0178 

Washington  Observer  &  Reporter  (ME) _  13,132  .025  .025 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E) .  12,450  .03  .03 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (E) ...  .• .  16,620  .035  .025 

Total . .17612,750  2.5895  2.3536 

Population,  8,245,967. 


Your  Client’s  and  Y our  Own  Interests  Will  Bl 

This  Advertisement  Planned  By  Thers'M 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  where  Ad.  Club  Convention  is  held 


In  A  Great  Seat 
Of  Learning 
Advertising  Men 


From  All  Over  the  World 
Will  Seek  the  TRUTH 


— not  only  the  truth  about  advertising,  butP^ 
truth  about  advertising  mediums. 


It  is  the  height  of  wisdom  in  the  advertise! 
scan  the  field  in  which  he  wishes  to  operate  a 
to  search  for  the  best  mediums  through  wK 
to  convey  whatever  message  he  may  have  h  t 
the  public. 


And,  it  is  equally  wise  to  make  sure  that  Hel 
mediums  selected  reach  the  kind  of  peoplei||r: 
wishes  to  address. 

In  the  combination  of  newspapers  listed  on 
two  pages,  we  believe  the  advertiser  will 
most  representative  group  of  advertising  am 
urns,  reaching  an  intelligent,  prosperous  peo^..^ 
in  both  city  and  country — the  wealthy,  the 
to-do,  and  the  moderately  fixed  families  of  ivf 


Three  Great  States  In  Which  11,000,000  People  Dwell 
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CtLUBS  OF  THE  WORLD— GREETINGS! 

>^e  ancifnls  tell  us  what  is  best:  but  we  must  learn 
jf  moderns  what  is  fittest.”  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Profiting  By  Experi- 
^iNice,  Advertising  Men 
Id  fill  Use  Newspapers 

butPtf  Undoubted  Character, 

Of  Unquestioned 
rtisei  Circulation 

ate  a 

I  wh 

ave !%  path  has  been  blazed  these  many  years  through  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  The  road  has 
jeen  worn  smooth  by  the  world’s  foremost  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.  The  way  is  clear  to  all  who 
hat  nrk  to  advertise.  To  follow  is  to  manifest  wisdom  and  common  sense.  There  is  no  need  of  guesswork — no 
oplejSfca.sion  for  experimenting. 

n  newspapers,  the  value  of  which  no  posted  man  will  question — mediums  that  can  be  used  profitably 

finlp"  practically  any  advertising  propaganda. 

’peoJ|fhatever  you  seek  to  sell,  whatever  you  desire  to  promote,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  offer  a 
le  w3®pulous  field  unrivaled  in  the  United  States  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  buy — more  prosperous  now  than 
3f  in  the  history  of  these  great  States. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to  Omit  These  Newspapers  From  Your  Lists 


10,000  .  4 
lines 

.25 

25 

15 

14 

12 

08 

14 

10 

0142 

05 

05 

0178 

025 

03 

025 

3536 


{The 

fioltorcing  newspapers. 

,  each  prominent 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEWSPAPERS 

Net  Paid 
Circulation 

2,500 

lines 

Rate 

10,000 

lines 

Asbury  Park  Press  . 

.  7,942 

.02 

.0142 

Atlantic  City  Review  . 

.  8,213 

.025 

.02 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  . . .  i . 

.  12,769 

.0286 

.0214 

Jersey  City  Journal  (E)  . 

.  21,459 

.06 

.06 

Newark  Star-Eagle  (E)  . 

. ♦♦46,000 

.09 

.07 

Paterson  Chronicle  (S)  . 

.  6,801 

.025 

.0214 

Paterson  Press-Guardian  (E)  .... 

. ♦♦14,000 

.03 

.03 

Paterson  Morning  Call  . 

.  12,825 

.0357 

.025 

Paterson  News  (E)  . 

.  10,307 

.05 

.03 

Perth  Amboy  News  (E)  . 

.  5,877 

.0157 

.0121 

Plainfield  Courier-News  (E) . 

.  5,742 

.0157 

.0124 

Trenton  State  Gazette  (M)  . 

.  10,653 

.025 

.02 

Total . 

.  162,588 

.4207 

.3365 

Population,  2,815,663. 


in  its  oTcn  field  have  purchased  this  space.) 


ONE  DELAWARE 

NEWSPAPER 

Rate 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Wilmington  Journal  (E)  . 

.  15,479 

.025 

.02 

Total  . 

. .  15,479 

.025 

.02 

Population,  209,817. 


*Government  statement,  April,  1915. 

♦♦Publishers’  statements. 

♦♦♦A.  B.  C. 

Other  ratings  Government  statements,  October,  1915. 


Rate  — “ 

Net  Paid  2J00  10,000 

Population  Circulation  lines  tines 

Pennsylvania .  8,245,967  1,612,750  2.5995  2.3536 

New  Jersey  .  2,815,663  162,588  .4207  .3365 

Delaware  .  209,817  15,479  .025  .02 

Total .  11,271,447  1,790,817  3.0452  2,7101 


BConserved  By  the  Use  of  These  Newspapers 

fieot’M  Fet linger  Agency^  Newark,  New  Jersey  ' 
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THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  os  second-class  mad  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

New  York  June  24,  1916. 


INE\ER  listen  to  ralumniefs 
berause,  if  they  are  untrue, 

I  run  the  risk  of  being  de¬ 
ceived;  and,  if  they  be  true,  of 
hating  persons  not  worth  thinking 
about. — Montesquieu. 

THK  investigators  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis.sion  are  bu.sy.  They 
are  said  to  be  determinetl  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  news  print  .situation.  If 
this  shall  lead  to  a  .stabilizing  of  this 
di.sturbed  market — to  an  adju.stment  of 
prices  based  upon  legitimate  co.sts  of 
production — the  Trade  Commission  will 
have  performed  a  notable  public  service. 

IN  his  .signed  editorial,  leading  his 
store  advert  i.soment  in  the  New 
York  new.spapers  of  June  20,  Jonn 
Wanamaker  offers  his  per.sonal  services 
to  the  Government  for  any  duty  pos¬ 
sible  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
Mexican  situation;  and  he  states  that 
employees  of  the  New  York  store,  to 
the  number  or  a  hundred  or  so,  who 
are  members  of  the  National  Guard,  are 
to  receive  full  pay  while  on  military 
duty,  and  not  to  be  handicapped,  by 
absence  from  their  positions,  for  future 
advancement.  This  editorial  by  Mr. 
Wanamaker  was  not  intended  as  a  store 


indeed,  when  the  circulators  recognize 
the  essential  importance  of  welfare 
work  for  the  little  fellow- — and,  as  in  the 
ca.s<'  of  the  Grand  Rapldj  Press,  carry 
out  iiractical  plans  for  giving  him  an 
even  chance,  in  the  way  of  school 
training,  with  the  boys  who  are  more 
fortunately  environed. 

VICTORY  BY  THE  VETO  ROUTE 
HE  trading-stamp  and  coupon  in¬ 
terests  are  jubilant  over  their 
victory  in  Ma.ssachusetts.  They 
are  congratulating  the  people  of  that 
State  upon  the  action  of  Gov.  McCall 
in  vetoing  the  Senate  Bill  438,  which 
prohibited  the  stamp  and  coupon  traf¬ 
fic  in  Massachusetts.  They  remind  the 
people  that  the  bill  was  designed  to  ‘'de¬ 
prive  the  people  of  Massachusetts  of 
the  important  economy  they  now  en¬ 
joy,”  and  that  the  Governor’s  veto  saved 
to  them  ‘‘millions  of  dollars,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  legislated 
out  of  their  pockets.” 

These  phrases  are  not  used  by  the 
stamp  and  coupon  promoters  'humorous¬ 
ly.  These  men  seem  to  believe  that  the 
whole  system  may  be  defended  before 
the  people  as  one  leading  to  economy,  to 
.savings,  instead  of  to  improv-idence  and 
an  absurd  quest  for  something  for  noth, 
ing.  Of  course,  such  pleas  are  not  ex. 
pected  to  influence  thinking  people; 
but  they  may  reassure  the  deluded  folks 
who  are  under  the  spell  of  the  stamp- 
book. 

The  veto  of  this  bill  in  Massachu- 
.setts  iilu.strates  the  difficulty  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  other  States  where 
absolutely  prohibitive  legislation  is  at¬ 
tempted.  A  few  States  have  finally 
adopted  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  States  prefer  to  keep  the  traffic 


MR.  MERRILL’S  ADDRESS 
RAOFORD  MERRILL,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  big  and  essential 
men  of  the  Hearst  organization, 
addressed  the  members  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  at  their  session  at 
the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  this 
week. 

His  tribute  to  the  work  of  that  school 
was  high  and  deserving.  He  not  mere¬ 
ly  outlined  the  work  possible  of  accom¬ 
plishment  by  such  a  school,  but  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  graduates  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  on  the  New 
York  American  are  making  good — earn¬ 
ing  more  money  than  Greeley  and  Dana 
earned  in  the  early  days- -and  have  won 
adv-ancement  quickly,  easily  forging 
ahead  of  those  lacking  this  training. 

Mr.  Merrill  throws  some  interesting 
light  on  conditions  of  newspaper-mak¬ 
ing  in  the  big  cities.  He  cites  some 
figures  of  overhead  expense  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  metropolitan  morning 
newspaper  which  will  surprise  many 
people.  Such  a  newspaper  must  earn 
a  gross  income  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  week  be¬ 
fore  any  profit  shows.  Sixty  per  cent, 
of  this  must  come  from  advertising; 
forty  per  cent,  from  circulation. 

Oddly  enough,  it  appears,  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspapers  sustaining 
the  greatest  losses  on  circulation  show 
the  greatest  net  profits.  These  are  penny 
papers,  of  very  large  circulation,  whose 
white  paper  bills  exceed  the  total  cir¬ 
culation  income.  In  spile  of  this,  the> 
earn  large  profits.  So  long  as  this  is 
pos.sible,  the  great  metropolitan  paper, 
selling  for  a  penny,  will  remain  a  fix¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Merrill  points  out  that,  outside 
the  largest  cities,  this  condition  does 
not  prevail.  In  all  .such  cases  the  cir¬ 
culation  must  pay  for  itself;  for  the 


if  there  could  be  obtained  from” this 
source  news  material  of  as  great  hu¬ 
man  interest  as  attaches  to  that  of  the 
world  of  amusements,  of  sports  and  the 
automobile.  Is  this  possible? 

Consider  the  contents  of  a  page  of 
amusement  news  and  gossip.  The  in¬ 
terest  lies  in  the  personal  gossip  about 
theatrical  people.  'They  are  public 
charactera  Adventures  are  made  to 
order  for  them;  fiction  is  interwoven 
with  fact  in  stories  about  them.  The 
play  is  not  the  thing — ^but  the  player. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  baseball.  The 
average  “fan”  knows  more  about 
Christy  Matthewson  than  he  knows 
about  his  cashier  or  his  bookkeeper. 
Here,  again,  the  players  furnish  more 
news  interest  than  the  game. 

This  would  not  do  in  covering  the 
news  of  a  department  store.  The  per¬ 
sonal  element  could  not  be  developed  to 
any  great  extent.  The  merchant  would 
object  if  great  publicity  were  gi/en  to 
an  attractive  saleslady  in  his  store; 
while  the  theatrical  manager  glories  in 
this  publicity  for  his  star.  There  are 
a  hundred  angles  of  interest,  for,  the 
baseball  enthusiast,  in  the  personality 
and  the  work  of  a  great  pitcher,  or  of 
a  league-leading  batsman.  But  a  floor 
manager  iii  a  department  store  would 
shrink  from  a  similar  applic&tion  of  the 
limelight. 

Would  a  department  store  afford  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  page  of  news  and  gossip, 
■quailing  in  interest  such  a  page  about 
the  theatres,  if  the  personal  element 
were  eliminated?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
city  editor  to  cover  the  department 
stores  for  news  and  gossip  as  he  does 
the  theatres  and  the  sports?  Herein 
lies  a  problem  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  publisher.s,  editors,  .and  merchants 
alike. 


advertisement — l)Ut  we  doubt  whether 
a  better  one  was  ever  printed! 

The  stage  is  set  for  the  big  show  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  clans  are 
gathering.  The  indications  point  to  the 
greate.st  attendance  yet  recorded  at  any 
of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  As.so- 
clated  Adverti.sing  Clubs  of  the  World. 
This  result  will  be  due,  in  no  small  part 
to  the  aggressive  preliminary  work  of 
the  members  of  the  Poor  Richard  tTub. 
They  have  made  of  Philadelphia  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  vi.sitors.  They  have 
labored  without  ceasing  to  advertise  the 
convention  all  over  the  continent.  In¬ 
cidentally — and  for  this  everyone  will  be 
glad — they  have  advertised  good  old 
I’hiladelphia  as  she  has  never  been  ad¬ 
vertised  before.  The  Quaker  City  is 
fortunate  in  having  its  Poor  Richard 
Club;  and  the  big  Convention  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  so  admirable  a  host. 

At  their  annual  convention,  held 
this  year  in  Grand  Rapid.s,  the 
Circulation  Managers  have  devoted  seri¬ 
ous  attention  to  the  matter  of  welfare 
work  in  behalf  of  the  newsboy.  This 
little  chap  is  a  recognized  social  factor. 
While  the  very  nature  of  the  work  into 
which  he  is  thrown,  sometimes  at  a 
very  early  age,  tends  to  develop  s<‘lf- 
reliance,  hustle,  and  the  qualities  which 
.serve  him  in  the  bu.siness  undertakings 
of  his  later  life,  his  education — in  the 
period  of  his  life  when  school  training 
is  of  mo.st  value — is,  perforce,  neglected. 


tmder  strict  regulation,  and  to  collect 
from  it,  in  license  fees,  large  State  rev¬ 
enues.  We  believe  that  the  same  course 
will  be  followed  in  State  legi.slation  on 
the  .stamp  and  coupon  traffic.  If  the 
M.a.ssacni-.setts  lull  had  fixed  licen.se  fees, 
adequate  and  just,  providing  that  the 
big  .stamp  companies  should  pay  heav¬ 
ily  for  the  privilege  of  taxing  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  through  their  devices, 
and  that  all  merchants  distributing 
.stamps  .should,  like  the  retail  liquor 
dealer,  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege, 
there  would  have  been  no  ground  upon 
which  the  Governor  could  have  stood 
in  vetoing  the  bill. 

High  licence,  rather  than  prohibition, 
will  safe.guard  the  interests  of  States  in 
dealing  with  the  trading-stamp  traffic, 
pending  the  development  of  public  sen- 
timont  for  complete  prohibition.  State 
laws,  in  fixing  license  fees,  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  most  rigid  supervision  of 
the  traffic.  The  Kentucky  bill,  stifled 
at  the  la.st  moment  in  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  an  admirable  example  in 
this  respect.  It  secured  to  the  people 
of  the  State  the  profits  from  non-re¬ 
demptions  of  .stamps  and  coupons.  Ef- 
fecti\-e  legislation  must  always  cover 
this  pha.se  of  the  matter. 

The  people  of  the  Bay  State  are  to  be 
.seriou.sly  congratulated,  not  upon  the 
veto  of  this  bill  by  Gov.  McCall,  but 
upon  the  fact  that  their  legislators  were 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  to  pa.ss  the  bill;  for  this  fact 
I're.sages  future  legislation  of  a  kind 
which  will  become  effective. 


possibilities  for  great  volumes  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  high  rates  are  not  there. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  facts 
of  greatly  increased  costs  of  publishing, 
the  penny  newspaper,  outside  the  big 
cities,  will  gradually  disappear.  The 
movement  in  that  direction  has  already 
started.  It  will  continue — for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  newspapers  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  a  product  for  less  than  it 
costs  to  make.  In  the  great  cities  this 
lo.ss  can  be  recovered  through  high 
rates  for  advertising.  Elsewhere  ft 
cannot.  ' 


SHOULD  CITY  EDITORS  COVER 
STORE  NEWS? 


Frank  a.  black,  the  able  adver¬ 
ti.sing  manager  of  FSlene’s,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  recently  asked*  “Why  not 
news  of  stores,  as  well  as  news  about 
liaseball,  automobiles,  and  various  kinds 
of  sports?” 

Three  distinct  business  interests  are 
fortunate  enough  to  receive,  in  the  way 
of  reading  matter,  a  vast  amount  of 
free  advertising.  These  are  the  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  baseball,  and  the  automobile 
interests.  The  amusement  interests  pay 
for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  ac¬ 
tual  advertising  space;  the  automobile 
Interests  for  a  great  deal,  and  the  base¬ 
ball  interests  for  next  to  none. 

The  department  stores,  forming  the 
largest  distinct  source  of  adverti.sing 
revenue  for  the  newspapers,  receive  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  consideration  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  There  has  been  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  is  unfair;  that  either  the 


The  exceptional  boy  will  find  a  way  to  T  .N  advising  newspaper  publishers  of  department  stores  should  have  their 
remedy  this  by  attendance  at  night  1  Michigan  as  to  methods  of  conserv-  share  of  news  publicity,  or  that  these 


school,  or  for  part  time  in  day  school;  ing  news  print  supplies,  Ralph  H.  Booth  other  interests  should  be  cut  off  from 
but  the  average  boy  will  not.  He  is,  suggests,  among  other  things,  cutting  that  advantage.  . 

in  a  moral  sense,  a  ward  of  the  news-  off  “unneces.sary  return  privileges.”  Many  newspaper  publishers,  we  be- 
paper,  more  especially  of  the  circula-  Are  there  any  actually  NECESSARY  lieve,  would  like  to  adopt  Mr.  Black’s 
tion  manager.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  return  privileges?  .suggestion,  and  print  news  of  the  stores. 


DRUMMOND  HAS  WON  HIS  CASE 


For  years,  H.  R,  Drummond  has 
held  radical  views  about  advertis¬ 
ing.  Our  readers  Will  recall  many 
contributions  to  these  columns  in  which 
he  contended  that  evasion,  misleading 
comparisons  of  “values”  in  department- 
.store  advertising,  and  the  use  of  “trade 
terms”  calculated  to  deceive  the  pur- 
cha.ser  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  com¬ 
modity  offered  for  sale,  constituted  a 
IXISING  TOLICY. 

Drummond  did  not  preach  abstract 
goodne.ss  solely  because  it  is  the  best 
rule  of  life.  He  longed  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demon.strate  that  truth  and 
candor,  in  the  advertising  of  a  great 
.store,  would  bring  far  better  practical 
results  than  any  other  jiclicy. 

His  opportunity  came  about  a  year 
ago.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
advertising  of  one  of  New  York’s  big 
and  popular  department  .stores.  In  his 
story  of  “One  Year  of  Truth  Telling.” 
which  is  presfmted  elsewhere,  he  relates 
the  re.sults  of  his  policy  when  applied, 
without  compromise,  under  strenuous 
competitive  conditions. 

Drummond  has  won  hi.s  case.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  business  wi.sdom  of 
TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING. 

His  unqualified  success,  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  in  this  work  of  advertising 
a  department  store  ON  A  POLICY  OF 
SIMPLE  CANDOR,  lends  additional 
force  to  the  “Truth”  .slogan  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Adverti.sing  Clubs.  Many  mer¬ 
chants  freely  admit  that  they  would 
like  to  adopt  this  policy — but  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  could  be  niad,e  to  pay,  in 
the  face  of  le.ss  conscientious  competi¬ 
tion.  Drummond’s  experience  answers 
them,  and  the  answer  is  complete  and 
convincing. 

Adverti.sing  managers  of  newspapers 
would  do  well  to  place  this  story  in  the 
hands  of  all  of  their  local  merchant® 
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PERSONALS 


'  E  see  how  much  a  man  has. 


him.  Did  we  see  how  little  he 
enjoys,  we  should  rather  pity 
him. — Seed. 


New  YORK  CITY.— Frank  Parker 
Stockbrldge.  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  Mail,  is  enjoying  a  month’s 
vacation. 


R.  C.  Wilson  of  the  Evening  Mail 
staff,  has  gone  to  Maine  to  conduct  a 
boys’  camp  for  the  summer. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Times,  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  at  the  commencement 


Louis  WiLET, 

p  exercises  of  the  University  of  Roches¬ 

ter  last  Wednesday.  Mr.  Wiley  for¬ 
merly  was  a  resident  of  Rochester. 

Walter  S.  Funnell,  formerly  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  is  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Evening  Mail. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Gardner  are  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  birth  of  an  eight-pound 
son.  Mr.  Gardner  is  the  commercial 
manager  of  the  United  Press. 

Miss  Louise  Townsend  Nlcholl,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  the  Evening  Post,  is  en¬ 
joying  her  vacation. 

Arthur  D.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Evening 
Post  editorial  staff,  has  returned  from 
his  vacation. 

Several  women,  including  Mrs.  Don 
I  C.  Seitz,  of  Brooklyn  and  Cos  Cob,  Conn., 

wife  of  the  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  were  severely  shaken, 
.  but  none  was  seriously  injured,  when 

r  the  sudden  halting  of  a  Dong  Island 

i  Itailroad  train  at  the  Union  Hall  Street 

’  station  threw  them  into  the  aisle.  Mrs. 

j  Seitz’s  arm  was  bruised.  The  party  oon- 

,  sisted  of  delegates  returning  from  a 

>  convention  of  the  Long  Island  Council 

of  W^omen’s  Clubs  at  Baldwin. 


OTHER  CITIES.  —  Sandy  McDon¬ 
ald  has  been  promoted  to  the 
sporting  editorship  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald.  ~ 

Douglas  Peck,  former  Buffalo  news¬ 
paperman,  is  now  handling  the  North¬ 
west  and  Range  desk  for  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune. 


H.  E.  Mason  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Leo  McNally  has  rejoined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Tribune. 

H.  I.  Haines,  of  the  San  Francisco 
staff  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  recently 


left  for  New  York  to  attend  the  annual 
conference  of  the  McCann  advertising 
staff.  While  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
Haines  will  visit  his  family  in  Maine. 

Ralph  Bailey,  of  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Tribime,  has  been  called  from  his 
newspaper  duties  to  take  up  the  rifle  as 
a  member  of  Battery  A,  Rhode  Island 
National  Guard. 

Moses  Koenigsberg,  of  New  York,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Newspaper  Feature 
Service,  stopped  off  in  Chicago  last 
week  in  the  interests  of  his  syndicate. 

Walter  M.  Inman,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  returned 
this  week  from  a  fishing  trip. 

Harvey  Strong,  a  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  carrier,  who  has 
worked  himself  through  high  school  by 
means  of  his  paper  route,  has  been 
awarded  a  scholarship  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

J.  F.  Young,  business  manager;  F.  J. 
Whaley,  accountant,  and  John  McKin¬ 
ley,  assistant  accountant,  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  are 
on  a  trout-fishing  trip  in  northern 
Idaho. 

R.  C.  Har bison,  editor  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun,  has  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Congre.ss  from  the  Eleventh  Cali¬ 
fornia  District.  The  Republican  candi¬ 
date  is  to  be  chosen  at  a  district  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Diego,  July  1. 

PI-TTSBURGH.— L.  R.  Goshorn,  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Registration  Commission  by  Gov. 
Brumbaugh.  Mr.  Goshorn  succeeds  W. 
L.  Christy,  political  editor  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette-Times,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  several  years. 

George  A.  Lancaster,  of  the  Tri-State 
News  Bureau,  is  receiving  congratula¬ 
tions  over  the  arrival  of  a  son.  The 
baby’s  grandfather  is  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun,  and  his  uncle  the  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

J.  H.  Miller,  jr.,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times, 
and  J.  M.  Aylward,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Chronicle-Telegraph,  attended  the 
circulation  managers’  convention  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  this  week. 

J.  A.  Coffey,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
has  returned  from  an  Eastern  business 
trip. 

Among  the  well-known  Pittsburghers 
attending  the  advertising  men’s  golf 
tournament  were  Senator  G.  S.  Oliver 
and  A.  K.  Oliver,  of  the  Gazette-Times 
and  Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  H.  C.  Mil- 
holland,  of  the  Press. 

CLEVELAND. — Sam  G.  Anson,  for 
several  years  city  editor  of  the 
News,  has  resigned  to  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Columbus  Monitor, 
new  capital  evening  newspaper.  H.  P. 
Weidenthal,  who  has  been  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  News  for  a 
long  time,  takes  Mr.  Anson’s  place  as 
city  editor  of  that  paper. 

Jack  Foster,  of  the  Press,  made  quite 
a  hit  June  16  by  creating  the  "Schools- 
Out  Screen,”  a  miniature  newspaper 
printed  on  the  first  page  of  the  Press, 
’rhe  stunt  marked  the  closing  of 
schools  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Lora  Kelly,  versatile  woman  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  produced 
an  unusual  page  for  the  woman  sec¬ 
tion  of  Sunday’s  Plain  Dealer  on  what 
children  are  wearing.  The  page  was 
embellished  with  pictures  of  Mi.ss  Kath¬ 
erine  Gray,  little  daughter  of  Photo- 
Play  Editor  G.  A.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Gray. 
Miss  Kelly  wrote  ’  jingles  to  go  with 
each  picture.  *’ 


ST.  PAUL.— Joseph  Gilpin  Pyle,  of  St. 

Paul,  is  the  official  biographer  of  the 
late  James  J.  Hill  and  is  well  along  in 
the  work.  Mr.  Pyle  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligen¬ 
cer  when  Mr.  Hill  selected  him  for  the 
post  of  editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  St.  Paul  Globe.  Mr.  Pyle,  after  the 
suspension  of  the  Globe,  remained  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Hill  in  a  literary  ca¬ 
pacity  until  the  death  of  the  great  rail¬ 
roader. 

Ray  I.  Tennant,  chief  of  the  service 
department  of  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press,  took  his  vacation  at  his  old  home 
in  southern  Iowa.  Meanwhile  his  work 
was  looked  after  by  Walter  Williams. 

Harvey  Fawcett,  of  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  handling  North¬ 
west  news  in  the  place  of  Harrison  Pul¬ 
ler,  who  has  returned  to  the  street. 

L.  L.  Perrin,  formerly  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  is  on  the  night  copy 
desk  of  the  Pioneer-Press,  taking  the 
place  of  Ben  Phillips,  who  is  now  with 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

DALL.\S,  Texas. — George  B.  Dealey, 
vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  of  Dallas  and 
Galveston,  publishers  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Dallas  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  Galveston  Daily  News,  and  allied 
publications,  was  elected  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  session  of  the  National  City 
Plan  conference  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
represent  the  Southwest  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee,  to  which  falls  the  duty 
of  determining  the  policy  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Joel  P.  Glass,  correspondent  at  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  again  been  ordered  to  the  border 
at  El  Paso  on  account  of  the  Mexican 
situation. 

Hugh  Nugent  Fitzgerald,  veteran 
political  writer  and  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record,  has 
formally  announced  himself  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Congressman  at  large  from 
Texas,  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  primaries.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  been  actively  identified  with  Texas 
newspapers  for  twenty-six  years,  he 
was  for  eight  years  managing  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  was 
later  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald. 

William  Capps,  owner  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Record,  has  returned  to 
Fort  Worth  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.— Winfield  Scott, 
who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  has  become 
editor  of  the  Fresno  Labor  News,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  Philip  K.  Carnine,  re¬ 
signed. 

Joseph  Loeb,  a  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  become  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Grove  News,  which  has  been 
started  by  the  Pacific  Improvement 
Company,  with  Arthur  Duncan  as  man¬ 
ager. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Patterson,  of  Chicago,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Tribune  of  that 
city,  and  Prescott  Hunt,  a  Chicago  man¬ 
ufacturer,  together  with  a  party  of 
friends  are  en  route  to  this  city  from 
the  Grand  Canyon.  They  will  visit  the 
Yosemlte  Valley  before  leaving  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

R.  O.  Matheson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Honolulu-Pacific  Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  arrived  on  the  liner  Lurline 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the 

George  A.  Fisher7  clfcuTandn  manager 


of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  a 
delegate  to  the  elgthteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  which  will 
be  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  He  will 
stay  East  thirty  days,  during  which 
time  he  will  visit  all  the  large  newspa¬ 
per  plants  east  of  (Chicago. 

John  E.  Tledeman,  well-known  in 
newspaper  circles  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  represented  the 
Associated  Press  at  its  Panama  Bureau, 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  San  FYancisco  office 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

E.  F.  McKinney,  a  newspaper  man  of 
Los  Angeles,  arrived  here  yesterday, 
from  China,  on  the  Japanese  liner  Nip¬ 
pon  Maru.  McKinney  states  that  trav¬ 
ellers  dare  not  leave  the  Coast  country 
of  China,  on  account  of  the  groups  of 
bandits  that  are  wandering  about  the 
interior.  The  Canton  River,  he  says, 
is  infested  with  pirate  craft  preying  on 
the  merchant  craft. 

PORTLAND,  Ore. — C.  O.  Leither,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Portland  Press  Cfiub 
and  city  editor  of  the  Journal,  repre¬ 
sents  the  press  on  a  large  committee 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  to  direct  an 
old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tion. 

Maximilian  Foster,  the  New  York  fic¬ 
tion  writer,  was  a  recent  Portland  visit¬ 
or,  motoring  here  from  Palo  Alto,  Cal., 
where  he  spent  the  winter. 

Portland  papers  were  well  represented 
at  the  big  conventions  by  their  own 
men,  as  follows:  The  Oregonian,  Edgar 
B.  Piper,  managing  editor,  and  Harry  J. 
Brown,  Washington  correspondent; 
Journal,  C.  S.  Jackson,  publisher,  and 
Carl  Smith,  Washington  correspondent; 
Telegram,  John  W.  Kelly,  political  re¬ 
porter,  and  J.  A.  Breckons,  Washington 
correspondent  With  the  exception  of 
Irvin  S.  Cobb’s  feature  article  used  by 
the  Oregonian,  local  papers  depended  on 
the  news  service  and  their  own  men  for 
their  Convention  reports. 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  special  writer  for 
the  Journal,  played  the  part  of  Chief 
Multnomah  in  the  national  dedication 
of  the  scenic  Columbia  River  highway, 
June  7. 

Miss  Lucia  Harrlman  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Telegram  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  in  the  Orient. 

Fred  Lockley  has  gone  back  to  the 
Journal  after  being  engaged  in  publicity 
work  for  the  Southern  Picific  Railroad. 
He  is  a  former  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Monthly. 

C.\NADA — John  S.  Ijewis,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Montreal  Star,  has 
been  promoted  to  be  major  in  the 
Eighty-seventh  Battalion. 

John  C.  Armstrong,  city  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  Free  Press,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Republican. 

A.  M.  Belding,  editor  of  the  St.  John 
(N.  B.)  Times,  has  been  notified  that  his 
son,  Elmer,  has  been  wounded  in  the 
arm  and  knee,  while  engaged  in  the 
recent  severe  fighting  in  France. 

Lieut.  Harris  L.  Walsh,  Third  Bat¬ 
talion,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Brant¬ 
ford  (Ont.)  Courier,  is  among  the 
wounded  in  the  latest  casualty  list. 

T.  B.  Inglls,  city  editor  of  the  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  ’Times  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  granted  a  lieutenant’s  commis- 
.sion  in  the  Eleventh  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles. 

Hal  R.  Gordon,  who  enlisted  from  the 
Toronto  Star  staff,  and  has  been  sending 
interesting  correspondence  to  his  paper, 
waS_W*UBded  in  the  late  fighting  in 
France'." 
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CIRCULATORS  MEET  IN 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

iContinu^a  from  papr  15) 
men  could  not  be  filled  as  well  by  any 
one  but  themselves.  The  circulator  Is 
a  man  who  Is  looked  up  to  by  the  news¬ 
boy.  His  influence  goes  into  the  home, 
the  school,  and  every  department  of  the 
boy's  life.” 

R.  L.  McLean,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  spoke  on  "Abnormal  Times 
Circulation  and  its  Relative  Value  to 
Newspapers.”  The  policy  of  sensation¬ 
alism  and  the  issuance  of  extra  editions 
on  the  slightest  provocation  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  speaker  as  being  bad 
business  and  an  element  which  worked 
against  the  grain  of  the  reader  and 
consequently  a  detrimental  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  circulation. 

Roy  Hatton,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Best  Way 
of  Securing  the  Subscriptions  of  Work¬ 
ingmen  In  Factories  where  Solicitors 
are  forbidden  to  Enter.”  He  stated  as 
one  of  the  methods  that  of  employing 
a  representative  to  take  care  of  the 
paper’s  Interests  at  the  shop  or  fac¬ 
tory.  This  was  taken  up  In  the  general 
discussion  and  several  of  the  members 
declared  that  while  this  method  was 
probably  a  good  one  for  the  afternoon 
papers  it  was  practically  worthless  for 
the  morning  editions. 

In  the  discussion  it  was  shown  that 
while  many  new  subscribers  w'ere  se¬ 
cured  by  the  baseball  contest,  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  usually  lasted  only  during  the 
baseball  season.  The  same,  he  said,  is 
true  of  the  other  methods  suggested. 
The  subscriptions  were  at  best  very 
short-lived.  It  was  also  stated  that 
more  new  subscribers  could  be  secured 
by  the  morning  papers  at  the  regular 
rates.  When  special  rates  are  given  to 
factory  workers,  the  apartment  house 
problem  develops.  Several  families  re¬ 
siding  In  the  same  building  taking  the 
same  paper  do  not  understand  the  va¬ 
riation  in  rates  and  as  a  consequence 
much  trouble  is  caused  and  many  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  cancelled. 

Interesting  papers  by  L.  B.  Nel.son,  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  on  "The  Stuffing 
Machine,”  and  W.  T.  Adair,  of  the 
World  Syndicate,  New  York  City,  on 
the  qualifications  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  a  small  town  daily  must  have 
to  secure  the  same  position  on  a  large 
metropolitan  daily,  w’ere  read  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  interest. 

J.  M.  Schmid,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  read  a  paper  on  “Some  Simple 
Methods  of  Reducing  Expenses,”  a  di¬ 
gest  of  which  will  appear  in  the.se  col¬ 
umns  next  week. 

W.  J.  Darby,  of  the  Toronto  Mail  & 
Empire,  delivered  a  paper  on  an  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  taking  care  of  a 
mailing  list  during  a  period  when  circu¬ 
lation  is  increasing.  J.  L.  Farley,  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  spoke  on 
the  advisability  of  using  the  same  force 
of  carriers  or  an  exclusive  force  where 
two  or  more  daily  publications  exist. 

John  D.  Simmons,  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  spoke  on  service  and  confi¬ 
dence  as  factors  in  circulation  build¬ 
ing. 

The  Annual  Banquet 

Messages  of  congratulation  and.  ex¬ 
pressions  of  good  cheer  from  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  newspaper  business,  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  conveyed 
over  the  telephone  to  the  circulators 
seated  at  the  tables  in  the  spacious  ban¬ 
quet  hall,  and  at  a  moment’s  notice 
nesday  evening,  formed  the  climax  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  convention. 
Flowafs  and  summer  foliage  in  profu¬ 
sion  bedecked  the  tables  and  the  walls 


of  the  room.  Seated  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  were  the  ladies  in  an  especial' 
ly  reserved  section. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company, 
supervised  by  G.  W.  Peck,  receivers 
were  placed  at  every  plate  in  the  ban¬ 
quet  hall,  and  at  a  moment’s  notice 
the  members  of  the  Association  and 
guests  were  talking  with  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  Los  Angeles. 

After  the  transcontinental  roll  call, 
Melville  E.  Stone,  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  from  his  New  York  of¬ 
fice  extended  his  respects  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  conversed,  es¬ 
pecially  with  Senator  William  Alden 
Smith  and  Edmund  W.  Booth,  and  in¬ 
quired  for  the  health  of  Ambassador 
O’Brien. 

Roy  Howard,  general  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  was  next  placed  on  the 
wire,  and  addressed  the  circulators. 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York  World, 
who  was  to  have  addressei  the  circula¬ 
tion  men,  was  unable  to  be  in  the  city, 
and  a  message  from  him  was  trans¬ 
mitted  over  the  wire. 

From  Sacramento,  Cal.,  came  the 
voice  of  J.  B.  McClatchy,  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  congratulating  the  circula¬ 
tion  men  on  the  perfection  of  their  won¬ 
derful  organization  and  the  remarkable 
strides  of  progress  it  has  taken  in  the 
past  few  years. 

De  Wolf  Hopper,  from  San  Francisco, 
gave  his  famous  old  recitation,  “Casey 
at  the  Bat.” 

United  States  Senator  William  Alden 
Smith  was  introduced  as  toastmaster 
of  the  evening  by  Mr.  Booth.  Senator 
Smith  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
circulation  managers  by  stating  that 
they  were  the  men  who  did  more  for 
current  intelligence  than  any  other 
body  of  men  in  the  world. 

President  Chevrier,  in  a  short  address, 
thanked  the  Grand  Rapids  publishers 
and  committees  for  the  elaborate  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  had  entertained  the 
vi.siting  circulators. 

-At  the  suggestkn  of  Mr.  Bjoth  the 
assemblage  rose  and  drank  a  toast  to 
Mrs.  William  Alden  Smith  as  an  honor, 
both  to  her  and  t  .•  the  toastmaster  of 
the  evening.  In  his  address  Mr.  Booth 
dwelt  on  the  humanizing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
”Th*  humanizing  of  business,”  he  said, 
"had  become  a  very  popular  movement, 
and  it  has  been  made  possible  by  what 
has  been  done  by  the  newspapers.  The 
newspapers  can  and  are  doing  more  for 
the  promotion  of  general  health  and  so¬ 
cial  welfare  than  any  other  organiza- 
t'on.” 

G.  N.  Nelson,  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
News,  read  a  paper  written  in  Blodgett 
Memorial  Hospital  by  A.  P.  Johnson, 
publisher  of  that  paper,  who  is  confined 
to  a  sick  bed  and  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  banquet. 

Other  speakers  were  D.  B.  G.  Rose, 
I»uisville  Evening  Post;  John  M. 
Schmid,  and  James  Wright  Brown, 
president  and  editor  of  The  Editor  and 
Pl'bljshkr,  who  ended  the  evening’s 
programme  with  an  address  on  “Fun¬ 
damentals.” 
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L.  L.  Rickets.  Capital.  Des  Moines,  la. ;  S.  J. 

Armstrong,  Times,  Bay  City  Mich.  ;  Hoy  Hat¬ 
ton,  Free  Press.  Detroit,  Mlcto. :  A.  C.  Pfander. 

Knqnirer  and  Evening  News.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ; 

Clem  D.  O'Rourke,  The  Journal,  Dayton,  Ohio ; 

I 


SERVICE 

The  Dictionary  Definition 
of  Service  is:  “The  Acts  or 
Deeds  performed  for  and 
in  the  interest  of  another.” 
There  are  many  lines  of 
service. 

Our  line  is  the  PHOTO 
ENGRAVING  SERVICE 
performed  for  and  in  the 
interest  of  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  AGENTS,  PUB¬ 
LISHERS,  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS,  PRINTERS, 
Etc. 

For  TWENTY- THREE 
YEARS  we  have  been  fur¬ 
nishing  SERVICE  of  this 
kind.  WE  POSSESS  EV¬ 
ERY  FACILITY  for  serv¬ 
ing  our  customers  and  in 
performing  acts  and  deeds 
for  and  in  their  interest. 
If  your  present  Service  in 
this  line  is  not  satisfactory, 
TRY  US. 

MANHATTAN  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 

251-253  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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vr.  L.  Betti,  666  Eiitern  Parkwiy,  Brooklyn. 
X,  Y. ;  R.  S-  Weir,  Journal,  Detroit,  Mich. 

M.  D.  Treble.  The  Times,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 
Geo.  H.  Hunter,  Duluth  Herald,  Duluth,  Minn.  : 
A  J.  Hllllker,  The  Herald,  Calgary,  Can. ;  T. 
J.  Kavanaugh,  Dally  News,  Dayton,  Ohio;  M. 
I^vy,  Cincinnati  Post,  Cincinnati.  O. ;  R.  H. 
ladtch.  Journal,  Edmonton,  Alta,  Can. ;  W.  E. 
I’agc,  Dally  Ledger,  Columbus,  Ga. ;  Emery  Mar¬ 
tin.  Reporter,  Fond  du  Lac,  W’ls. ;  W.  B. 
Baker,  Chattanooga  News,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ; 
Harold  Hough,  Star-Telegram.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  : 
Ulster  DelWeese,  The  Repository,  Canton.  O. ; 
Walt  D.  Reynolds.  Evening  Tribune,  Fremont, 
Nob. ;  C.  F.  Brann,  People’s  Popular  Monthly, 
Des  Moines,  la. ;  F.  R.  Mason,  Dally  Journal, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Louis  Cohen,  Tlmes-Record,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. ; 
Frank  G.  McKinley,  Dally  News,  Saginaw, 
Mich. :  Herbert  Peters,  The  Tribune,  Galveston, 
Tex. :  F.  M.  Hatch,  Dally  Tribune,  South  Bend, 
Ind. :  Jos.  Horner,  Jr.,  Press-Gaiette,  Green 
Bay,  Wls.  ;  F.  G.  Crawford,  Courier-Herald, 
Sjiginaw,  Mich. ;  Paul  O.  Sergent,  Grand 
Itaplds  Press.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ;  J. 
M.  Annanborg,  The  Union,  Schenectady, 
X.  Y’. ;  G.  N.  Nelson,  Grand  Rapids 
News,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  F.  W.  Patton. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  C.  J.  Toot,  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  Grand  Rapids, 'Mich. ;  W.  Clarence  Hix¬ 
son.  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  J.  R. 
Taylor,  Evening  Press,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; 
Jolm  B.  Cox,  Dispatch  Printing  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
.Minn. ;  P.  F.  Viets,  The  Courant,  Hartforn, 
Conn. ;  Wm.  Boescbans,  Gazette,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. :  E.  C.  White,  Chronicle,  Houston, 
Tex. ;  E.  R.  Ragan,  The  State  Register,  Spring- 
field,  III. 

H.  M.  Wheeler,  Hartford  I'lmes,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  A.  G.  Lincoln,  Post-Dlspateh,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. :  F.  W.  Grilllth;  Journal-News,  Racine, 
Wii. ;  E.  F.  McIntyre,  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
IV.  S.  Soott,  Rock  Island  Argus,  Rock  Island, 
III. :  W.  W.  Rhoads,  Capper  Publications,  To¬ 
peka,  Kan. ;  Leslie  E.  Nenfie.  Blade, 
Toleilo,  Ohio;  A.  A.  Kemper,  The  Palladium, 
Richmond,  Ind.  ;  W.  J.  Darby,  Mall  and  Em¬ 
pire,  Toronto,  Can. ;  Paul  L.  Eastland,  Dally 
Unlom  Rock  Island,  Ill. ;  W.  L.  Argue,  Star, 
Toronto,  Can. ;  Win.  Elder,  Telegram,  Toronto, 
Can. ;  R.  D.  M.  Decker,  Advertiser,  London, 
Ont. ;  Robert  A.  McClearyj  The  Globe,  Toronto. 
Out.  j  D.  B.  G.  Rose,  Evening  Post,  Louis- 


vUle,  Ky.  ;  H.  B.  Baker,  Times,  Reading,  Pa. 

Alfred  W.  CockrlU,  The  Press,  Ltica,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  N.  Chevrler,  Le  Devoir,  Montreal,  Can;  H. 
A.  Wooton,  State  Journal.  Lansing,  Mich. , 
Robt.  L.  Endlich,  Evening  Wisconsin,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wls. ;  Martin  A.  Miner,  The  Observer, 
Utica,  N.  Y. ;  E.  S.  Dobson,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Milwaukee,  Wls.  ;  F.  E.  Henderson,  Dally 
Province,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Jas.  R.  Henderson, 
Gazette,  Montreal,  Can. ;  Sidney  D.  Long,  The 
Eagle,  Wichita,  Kansas ;  O.  O.  Scattergisid. 
American,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Chas.  K.  Slasser,  150 
N.  Queen  St.,  York,  Pa.  ;  Oscar  Anderson,  The 
Journal,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  Bert  J.  Ullman. 
The  Vindicator,  Youngstown,  Ohio ;  P.  C.  Tre- 
viranus,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 

Wm.  Giessman,  The  Signal,  Zanesville,  Ohio; 
Geo.  II.  Reynolds,  Standard,  New  Betlford, 
Mass,  t  J.  M.  Schmid,  Indianapolis  News, 
Indianapolis,  Imi. ;  Win.  F.  Hoffmann.  New 
Yorker  iStaats-Zeitiing,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  R. 
S.  Craft,  Cltizen-d’rcss,  Jackson,  Mich.  ;  F.  L. 
Frugone,  Bollettino  Della  Sera,*'  New  York,  N. 
Y. ;  John  1).  Walker,  Tribune,  Johnstown,  Pa. ; 

R.  B.  McClean,  Evening  Post.  New  York,  N.  Y, ; 

F.  F.  Hoard,  3240  Thompson  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  E.  A.  Scholz,  Crowell  Pub.  Co.,  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. ;  H.  L.  Baker, 
The  Sentinel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Jas.  MoKer- 
nan.  The  World,  New  York^  N.  Y. ;  A.  E.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  The  Hamilton  Corporation,  New  Y'ork, 
N.  Y. ;  C.  F.  Stout,  Courltr-News.  Plainfield, 
N.  J. ;  F.  M.  Ball,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Wallace 

S.  Mitchell,  Evening  Express  and  Dally  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Portland,  Me. 

Norman  N.  Hill,  Is'dger-Dispatch,  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  E.  L.  Cohan,  Coinmepcial  Tribune,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. ;  Jas.  A.  Mathews,  Dally  Oklalio- 
man,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  ;  J.  J.  Ilolahan, 
Dally  Chronicle,  Fort  Dodge,  la.  ;  Harry  Schnltz, 
Dally  Tribune,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Mr.  I.  R.  Van 
Aurmen,  Bay  City  Tribune,  Bay  City,  Mich. ; 

G.  A.  Dlslier,  Citizen,  Ottawa,  Can. ;  J.  Riley 
Broyles,  Muncie  Star,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  T.  V. 
Armstrong,  Journal,  Ottawa,  Can.  ;  J.  L.  Boes- 
hans.  The  Advertiser,  MontgoJiiery,  Ala. ;  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  Evening  Star,  Peoria,  111.  ;  Jos. 
M.  Ayluard,  Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  R.  L.  McLean,  Bulletin  Phllailelphla,  Pa. ; 
Geo.  Fries,  Tlmes-Star,  Cincinnati.  0.  ;  J.  II. 
Miller,  Jr.,  Chronicle- Telegraph,  Ilttsbiirgh,  Pa. ; 
E.  R.  Norton,  Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
James  L.  Farley,  North  .American,  Phllailelphla, 


Pa. ;  J.  H.  Zerbey,  Jt.,  Pottsville,  Pa.  ;  Wm.  F. 
Coc,  Daily  Press.  Plainfield.  N.  J. ;  C.  B.  Julian. 
Peoria  Journal,  Peoria,  Ill. ;  Frank  A.  Clark. 
Public  Ledger,  Evening  Ledger.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  J.  N.  Elsenlord,  The  American,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  Albert  Ellis,  Atlanta.  Ga. ;  Mr.  Scott.  The 
Star,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  G.  C.  Wlckersham, 
Milwaukee,  Mis. ;  C.  C.  Pfander,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. ;  George  A.  Tlscher,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Mr.  Sturman,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  J.  F.  Sweeney, 
Winnilieg,  Can. ;  I,.  V.  Van  Cleve,  Republic, 
Rockford,  HI.,  anil  the  only  lady  circulation 
manager  at  tlie  convention.  Miss  Blanche 
Beatty,  of  The  Niwa,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


ROY  HOWARD  ON  THE  PHONE 


Tells  Cirrulation  Men  That  He  Was 
One  Himself  Once. 

In  his  talk  from  New  York  via  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  circulation  managers’ 
dinner  at  Grand  Rapids,  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  President  Roy  W.  Howard,  of 
the  United  Press,  said: 

“As  I  sit  here,  safe  as  a  sporting 
writer  behind  a  wire  net  in  a  press  box, 
can’t  help  but  regret  my  hard  luck. 
Never  before  have  I  had  such  a  jug- 
handled  opportunity  to  conduct  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  newspaper  man,  and  it 
is  just  my  luck  to  be  connected  up 
with  the  circulation  men  between  whom 
and  the  Press  Association,  there  can  be 
no  possible  argument. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  the 
circulation  departments  and  the  press 
associations  may  very  properly  be  cata¬ 
logued  as  the  twin  goats  of  journalism. 
No  really  aggressive  and  hustling  editor 
can  get  along  without  either  of  us — and 
very  few  of  them  can  get  along  with 
either  of  us.  In  event  of  a  fall-down, 
one  or  the  other  of  us  is  certain  to  be 
the  editor’s  alibi,  and  in  event  of  a 
splendid  beat  or  an  extra  that  scoops 


the  town,  the,  best  that  either  of  us  can 
expect  is  to  escape  a  cussing. 

“I  have  more  than  a  fellow-feeling  for 
you  gentlemen — having  broken  into  the 
newspaper  game  through  your  depart¬ 
ment. 

“I  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  pillars  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indianapolis  News.  1  car¬ 
ried  a  route  and  doubled  in  a  like  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  Spottsvogel,  a  German 
morning  paper.  I  recall  very  distinctly 
having  become  convinced  that  all  my 
evening  customers  were  either  bankers 
or  retired  business  men.  They  were 
always  pacing  the  front  porches  a  half 
an  hour  before  the  News’  presses  start¬ 
ed,  and  I  have  always  had  a  suspicion 
that  insomnia  is  a  strictly  German- 
American  disease,  from  the  fact  that, 
though  they  started  the  presses  on  the 
Spottsvogel  before  3  A.  M.,  I  was  never 
able  to  get  around  that  route  early 
enough  to  avoid  finding  about  half  of 
my  customers  at  the  front  gate  waiting 
with  remarks  that  would  probably  have 
been  as  cutting  as  a  safety  razor. 

“Seriously,  though,  appreciating  as 
I  do  something  of  the  thankless  r61e  you 
gentlemen  of  the  circulation  department 
play,  and  of  the  faint  praise  and  the 
utter  lack  of  glory  that  is  your  reward, 
1  wish  to  say  to  those  of  you  who  are 
associated  with  United  Press  papers  that 
we  of  the  Press  Association  wish  to 
make  full  acknowledgment  to  you  for 
your  very  material  contribution  to  what¬ 
ever  success  has  been  accredited  to  the 
United  Press  during  the  past  two  years 
when  Press  Association  efforts  have 
probably  been  a  greater  factor  in  cir¬ 
culation  making  and  circulation  holding 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  twenty 
years.’’ 
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lEE  INTEMTYPE 

Pair  Plav  -  Pair  Prices  -  Pair  Proeit's 


Man  Likes  To  Choose 


Model  A 
Single  Magazine 
$2100 


Model  B 
Two  Magazines 
$2600 


Model  C 
Three  Magazines 
$3000 


Standardized  and 
Interchangeable 
Models. 


Three  simplified  and  interchange¬ 
able  Intertype  Models  make  the 
task  easy. 

We  are  not  the  ones  who  are 
hoLbling  that  enjoyment  by  offer¬ 
ing  innumerable  models,  each 
increasingly  encumbered  with 
mechanism,  and  confusing  in  de¬ 
grees  of  serviceability  alike  to  sel¬ 
ler  and  buyer. 


We  Offer  Simplicity  Plus  Efficiency 


NEW  YORK 

WORLD  BLDG. 


INTEMTYPE 

CHICAGO 

OLD  COLONY  BLDG. 


GOHPOEATION 

NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

316  CARONDELET  ST.  ©6  THIRD  STREET 
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OCHS  TELLS  HOW  HE 
MADE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

often  the  newspaper  enterprise  is  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  some  personal 
ambition  or  to  forward  some  pet  idea  or  peculiar 
principle — a  i>aper  with  one  Idea,  political,  so¬ 
cial,  or  otherwise. 

I»AY  OF  ORGAN  FAST, 

A  Journal,  conducte<l  as  a  newspaper,  being 
a  fearless  purveyor,  and,  when  needed,  equally 
fearless  Interpreter  of  the  news,  is,  in  the 
intelligent  public  opinion,  the  newspaper  of  the 
future.  The  day  of  the  organ,  if  not  past,  is 
rapidly  passing.  The  people,  as  they  gain  cul¬ 
ture,  breadth  of  understanding,  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thought  .  .  more  and  more  de¬ 

mand  the  imper  that  prints  the  history  of  each 
day  withisit  fear  of  consequences,  the  favoring 
of  spet'ial  theories,  or  the  promotion  of  personal 
interests.  Tile  duty  of  the  editor  and  publisher 
who  serves  an  Intelligent  and  manly  constitueney 
is  to  give  his  imtrons  the  facts,  and  altemipt 
nothing  with  reference  thereto  beyond  assisting 
to  a  elearer  understanding  of  the  same. 

It  is  hardly  pr.rbable  that  an  editor  can  be  found 
who  is  fuly  and  ably  Infonueil  iiiion  all  sub¬ 
jects  that  come  up  for  explanation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  in  ttie  course  of  one  day’s  experience 
in  managing  a  daily  ncwspaiier,  that  he  may  be 
respected  as  a  savant  in  religion,  art,  literature, 
science,  itoiitlcal  economy,  ami  other  kindred 
and  varied  subjects.  .  .  .  The  editor  and 

publislier.  of  a  dally  new8i>aper  should  give  his 
tlHHights,  linn*,  moiM-y,  ami  einTgy,  first  to  se¬ 
curing  and  then  to  printing  in  gcwl  shape  all 
the  news,  and  give  the  thoughts  of  the  best- 
informed  men  u|ion  tlie  toidc  under  discussion — 
fairly  giving  all  vlew.s  with  reference  to 
It.  .  .  , 

THE  gUAI.IFICATIOXS  REQUIRED. 

I  thus  set  forth  what  I  thought  were 
the  required  qualifications  for  a  man 
to  manage  a  daily  newspaper  success¬ 
fully: 

(1.)  He  should  be  a  practical,  intelligent 
printer,  with  sound  ideas  of  economy  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

(2.)  Before  undertaking  to  publish  a  dally 
iiewsiiaper  he  should  be  sanguine  that  the  op- 
IKirtunity  of  his  life  is  Just  open  to  him.  The 
<M*cupation  should  be  pleasant,  in  no  way  irk¬ 
some,  and  he  should  be  determined  to  devote 
Ilia  whole  time  and  all  his  energies  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  find  it  interesting  and  pleasant  to 
do  so. 

(3.)  He  should  be  free  of  any  financial  en¬ 
tanglements.  He  should  be  under  no  personal 
obligations  to  any  one  who  may  seek  to  sway 
the  paper  from  pursuing  a  fearless,  honest 
course  in  the  discussion  of  all  public  questions 
or  in  the  treatment  of  men,  measures,  or  In¬ 
cidents. 

(4.)  He  sliould  be  loyal  to  all  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  his  constituents;  identified  with  pro¬ 
gressive  movements  and  ideas,  and  not  afraid 
to  change  his  views  when  he  finds  that  he  is 
in  the  wrong. 

(3.)  He  should  he  subservient  to  no  man  or 
interest,  and,  while  aggressive  and  outspoken, 
always  courtwus  and  respectful  to  thoee  with 
whom  he  differs ;  mindful  ever  of  the  fact  that 
all  people  are  not  of  the  same  opinion. 

(6.)  He  should  impress  on  every  one  that 
his  paper  is  always  Just  and  fair,  and  especially 
so  to  those  who  differ  with  it. 

(7.)  He  should  never  lose  sight  of-  the  fact 
that  the  assumed  position  of  censorship  of  men 
and  measures  requires  that  he  should  take 
criticism  with  good  grace,  and  not  be  thin- 
skinned  when  be  is  misrepresented,  vilified,  or 
base  motives  attributed  to  him.  A  newspaper 
man  s'ho  is  honest  and  fearless  cannot  be  in¬ 
jured  in  the  estimation  of  his  people  by  abuse 
and  calumny. 

(8.)  He  should  bear  in  mind  that  unforfj- 
nately  the  “slinging  of  mud”  at  newspaper  men 
is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  profession,  arising 
often  from  ignorance  and  blind  prejudice,  but 
most  frequently  from  envy  and  Jealousy. 

(9.)  He  should  also  remember  that  It  is  not 
necessary  that  an  editor  and  publisher  should 
be  a  pugilist  or  a  duellist,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  be  be  made  of  such  stuff  that  be  fears 
no  one  who  prides  himself  on  tliese  barbarous 
ebaracteristica, 

(10.)  When  prosperity  comes  to  crown  his 
efforts,  be  Should  not  be  intoxicated  with  his 

success. 

(11.)  He  should  know  that  sops,  gratuities, 
and  donations  are  dangerous,  because  of  tlie 
baneful  '.nfliience  they  exert  on  the  recipient  an<l 


the  extravagant  nianagemeut  they  encourage, 
which  cannot  lie  maintained  by  legitimate  re¬ 
ceipts. 

THI.VGS  THAT  MAKE  ADVERTISING  VALUE. 

A  man  who  possesses  these  qualifications 
au<l  understands  these  requirements,  and  can 
practice  them,  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
successful  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper  any¬ 
where  a  victory  is  possible. 

It  is  mit  alone  the  circulation  that  tlie 
news|>a|ier  has  that  fixes  its  value  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  meilium,  but  it  is  more  the  character 
and  standing  of  its  readers,  the  appearance  of 
tile  |>a|ier,  its  news  features,  its  editorial  ability, 
and  i  B  general  standing  lu  the  community.  .An 
enter  prising,  progn-ssive,  fair,  and  well-con¬ 
ducted  newspaper  of  good  typographical  appi'ar- 
ance,  well  establisheil  in  a  community,  is  n 
more  printable  advertising  medium  than  a  wide¬ 
ly  circulated  inferior  newspaiier  with  circu¬ 
lation  ten  times  as  large,  gained  by  bombast, 
sensationalism,  and  gift  enterprises  and  guessing 
matches.  ,  ,  ,  -A  man's  ability,  his  tact. 

Ills  ingenuity,  his  administrative  powers,  bis 
watchfulness  and  rare  of  his  business  are  all 
more  necessary  in  the  time  of  bis  prosperity 
than  when  be  is  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 
It  is  in  prosiier.ius  times  that  a  man's  qualifi¬ 
cations  assert  themselves.  it  is  a  mistaken 
iilea  that  a  man  who  imagines  be  has  established 
liimself  from  a  small  begluning  baa  registeretl  a 
success  when  he  has  apparently  Income  pros¬ 
perous.  There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  In 
the  old  saw,  “It  is  easier  to  earn  than  to 
keep.”  ,  .  , 

NKEDS  OF  THE  S.MALL  CO.MMUXITV. 

In  this  great  country,  with  Its  vari»*<l  re- 
souries,  its  uiideveloisil  and  buried  treasures, 
ils  magnificent  opiiortunities  in  almost  every 
calling  and  profession — art,  science,  or  trade — ■ 
a  man  who  enjoys  good  health,  Is  industrious, 
energetic,  and  iiersistent,  should  not  fail  to 
succeed.  His  greatest  dilBcuIty  is  not  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  fortiiiie,  liiit  in  keeping  it.  ,  .  ,  The 

requirements  of  a  small  community  are  greater 
than  those  of  a  large  city.  In  a  small  town 
an  all-around  newspaper  man  Is  needed ;  no 
sailing  under  false  colors;  what  is  in  him  is 
sixni  known.  The  editors  anil  publishers  of  the 
gn*at  daily  newspaiiers  are  removed  from  the 
li<*o|>k*,  tliey  occupy  a  lofty  place  from  which 
they  gase  with  cynical  eyes  uiwn  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Their  personality  Is  un¬ 
known  to  the  people.  Nut  so  with  those  occu¬ 
pying  similar  positions  on  the  smaller  daily 
newsiiaiier ;  they  are  in  the  same  atmosphere  of 
ideas  and  sympathies  with  the  people ;  they  re¬ 
flect  the  sentiments  of  their  communities,  fur 
they  come  daily  in  contact  with  almost  every 
element  of  their  constituency.  Briefly  stateil, 
the  small  daily  newspaper  is  representative  of 
the  iieople,  the  metropolitan  daily  seeking  to  be. 

Men  of  eccentric  ideas,  cranks,  ideal¬ 
ists,  bigots,  and  sometimes  fools,  may  main¬ 
tain  themselves,  liy  very  reason  of  tlieir  idiocy, 
on  a  large  daily  iiews|iaper,  hut  never  on  a 
small  daily.  The  qualifications  needed  to  con¬ 
duct  successfully  a  small  daily  newspaper  are 
mnltitudlnous  and  usually  require  all  the  ability 
necessary  to  conduct  a  metroiiolitau  Journal, 
and  much  mure. 

CAME  TO  NEW  YORK  IN  1896. 

In  1896,  five  years  after  that  address 
at  St.  Paul,  with  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
principles  and  theories  therein  express¬ 
ed,  I  came  to  New  York  city  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  control  and  management  oi 
The  New  York  Times.  The  New  York 
Times  then  had  a  net  paid  daily  cicula- 
tion  of  10,000,  its  advertising  patronage 
was  small,  its  competitors  prosperous 
and  in  strong  financial  hands.  1 
thought  there  was  an  opportunity  in 
this  great  city  for  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  conducted  on  ideal  Interior  daily 
.  principles;  a  newspaper  with  all  the 
news  that’s  fit  to  print,  honestly  pre¬ 
sented  and  fairly  and  intelligently  in¬ 
terpreted;  a  newspaper  for  enlightened 
thoughtful  people;  a  newspaper  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  decent,  dignified  journal. 

I  was  thought  to  be  a  bold  man, 
with  more  money  than  brains — a  “jay 
come  to  town” — and  it  was  prophesied 
that  my  metropolitan  career  would  be 
short,  while  speculation  of  all  kinds 
was  indulged  in  as  to  whom  and  what 
I  represented  and  whose  money  was 
being  sacrificed. 

Now,  right  here  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  of  interest  to  those  of  the 
■  curious  who  may  wish  to  know  how  I 


came  into  possession  of  the  controlling 
and  majority  interest  of  The  New  York 
Times.  I  shall  make  no  new  disclos¬ 
ures,  for  the  facts  were  not  only  known 
at  the  time,  but  widely  published,  and 
they  are  as  follows: 

HOW  MR.  OCHS  ACQUIRED  THE  TIMES. 

The  George  Jones  estate  sold  in  1893 
the  name  and  good  will  of  The  New 
York  Times  for  fl,000,000  cash  to  the 
New  York  Times  Publishing  Company, 
a  company  made  up  largely  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  well-known  men,  actuated 
by  the  highest  motives  to  preserve 
the  Times  as  an  independent  Demo¬ 
cratic  newspaper.  The  panic  of  1893 
and  insufficient  capital  proved  too  great 
a  burden,  and  the  company  came  to 
grief  in  1896.  It  was  then  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation,  and  was 
encouraged  to  grapple  the  problem  that 
many  well-known  and  experienced  pub¬ 
lishers  declined  to  tackle.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  case  in  which  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Part  of 
the  simile  is  true,  for  I  certainly  had 
no  “angel”  with  me.  I  organized  a 
company  under  a  new  charter — the 
present  New  York  Times  Company — 
with  10,000  shares  capital  stock  (par 
value  $100)  and  $500,000  5  per  cent, 
bonds;  took  up  the  million  dollars  of 
stock  of  the  old  company  by  giving  in 
exchange  2,000  shares  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany;  paid  the  debts  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany  dollar  for  dollar  with  $300,000  of 
the  5  per  cent,  bonds;  and  with  some 
difficulty  the  remaining  $200,000  of 
bonds  1  sold  at  par  for  cash  by  giving 
to  every  purchaser  of  a  $1,000  bond 
fifteen  shares  of  stock  as  a  bonus.  I 
subscribed  for  $75,000  of  the  bonds  and 
received  1,125  shares  of  stock  as  a 
bonus,  and — as  was  stipulated  in  the 
articles  of  the  organization  plan — I  re¬ 
ceived  3,876  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
as  compensation  when  three  years  after 
its  organization  the  company  was 
placed  on  a  paying  basis.  The  value 
placed  on  the  shares  shortly  after  I  as¬ 
sumed  the  management  was  indicated 
by  a  sale  of  some  of  them  at  10  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

NOW  OWNED  BY  ITS  MAKERS. 

So  in  this  way  I  acquired  the  control, 
the  majority  stock  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  (5,001  shares),  as  the 
result  of  my  work  and  the  Investment 
of  $75,000  In  its  bonds.  And  this  ma¬ 
jority  and  controlling  interest,  some¬ 
what  increased,  1  now  own  and  possess, 
free,  clear,  and  unencumbered  in  any 
shape,  form,  or  fashion.  Adding  to  my 
Interest  the  shares  held  by  others, 
there  is  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  owned  in  the  office  of  the  Times 
by  persons  solely  employed  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  Times. 

I  have  never  had  any  partners  and 
there  has  never  been  any  one  who  had 
any  control  of  or  voice  in  my  affairs  or 
who  in  any  form  could  affect  my  entire 
freedom  of  action.  We  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  very  large  and  rapidly  devel¬ 
oping  business,  having  invested  over 
$4,000,000  in  real  estate,  and  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  printing  machinery,  and 
there  has  of  course  been  much  financ¬ 
ing  to  do,  but  it  has  been  done  without 
in  any  Instance,  by  word  or  deed,  by 
understanding  or  implication,  involving 
the  attitude  of  The  New  York  Times 
toward  any  man  or  interest,  any  mea¬ 
sure  or  purpose.  There  never  was  a 
man  or  interest  that  could  require  me 
to  do  his  or  its  bidding  or  consult  his 
or  its  wishes,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  am  to-day,  as  is  The  New  York 
Times,  firmly  intrenched  in  that  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  are  our  own  masters, 
beholden  to  no  one. 


You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  has  been  the  practical  result  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  principles  suggested  at  St 
Paul  twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  newspaper  in  a  great  city. 

Twenty  years  ago  The  New  York 
Times,  as  1  have  said,  had  scarcely  10,- 
000  dally  circulation;  to-day  its  net 
paid  circulation  exceeds  325,000,  The 
gross  annual  income  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  1896  is  now  exceeded  every 
month  in  legrltlmate  income  from  adver¬ 
tisements  and  circulation. 

ONE  OF  THE  GREIATEST  FACTORS. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  achiev¬ 
ing  this  result  was  not  mentioned — be¬ 
cause  not  then  fully  appreciated — in  the 
St  Paul  catalogue  of  the  qualifications 
required  successfully  to  manage  a  daily 
newspaper.  It  was  a  great  omission,  as 
my  years  of  experience  have  taught  me, 
and  I  wish  now  to  add  it  and  give  it  the 
utmost  emphasis  by  marking  it  “top  of 
column,”  and  that  is_  that  the  success¬ 
ful  manager  should  have  the  ahility  to 
judge  and  appreciate  other  men’s  quali¬ 
fications,  to  secure  their  assistance,  and 
to  loin  and  retain  their  respect  and 
confidence  in  his  plans  and  good  inten¬ 
tions. 

I  have  been  most  fortunate  in  this  re- 
siiect  in  the  management  of  The  New 
York  Times.  I  could  not  wish  for  more 
loyal  and  capable  men  than  those  hold¬ 
ing  the  responsible  positions  in  the 
Times  organization.  They  have  been  un¬ 
tiring,  ever  enthusiastic,  and  ungrudg¬ 
ingly  giving  the  best  of  their  abilities  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  newspaper,  to  pre- 
.serve  its  best  traditions,  and  maintain 
the  highest  standards  of  journalism. 
They  have  given  to  the  task  what 
money  or  reward  cannot  buy,  and  that 
is  a  pride  in  their  work.  If  I  wished  to 
boast  of  anything  I  personally  may 
have  accomplished,  it  would  be  that  I 
was  able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
such  high-minded  and  talented  men,  and 
have  them  confidently  believe  in  the 
semndness  and  sincerity  of  my  aspira¬ 
tions. 

REPUTATION  CREATED  IN  ITS  OFFICE. 

So  I  wish  to  say  that  a  publisher 
should  have  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  his  aids  and  lieutenants,  from  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  to  office-boy;  for  then  only 
he  will  secure  the  best  service  they  are 
capable  of  performing,  and  his  publica¬ 
tion  will  transmit  this  excellence  to  the 
reader  and  translate  it  into  good-will. 
In  other  words,  a  newspaper’s  reputation 
is  created  in  its  own  household. 

A  distinguished  man — a  New  York 
editor  and  publisher — some  time  ago 
told  some  mutual  friends  that  I  had 
come  to  New  York  and  taught  the  news¬ 
papers  something  new.  I  replied  that 
I  thought  he  was  inaccurate;  that  if 
wo  had  done  anything  worthy  of  note 
it  was  that  “we  had  reminded  them  of 
something  they  had  forgotten.”  I 
brought  no  new  journalism  to  New  York 
city:  we  have  practiced,  as  best  we 
could,  old  journalism — the  journalism 
that  succeeds  in  .small  towns  where  the 
high  standards  of  the  profession  are 
demanded  and  practiced  by  self-respect¬ 
ing  men. 

COST  OF  A  SMALL  CITY  PAPER. 

In  my  address  at  St.  Paul  I  frankly 
gave  a  summary  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  very 
small  town,  based  on  my  first  year’s 
experience  as  a  newspaper  publisher, 
namely,  the  business  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  in  the  year  1878,  when  I  was 
publishing  a  bourgeois  six-coluirtn  four- 
page  daily  morning  paper  six  days  in 
the  week.  The  population  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  at  that  period  was  about  15,600, 
a  little  over  one-third  of  the  population 
being  negroes.  The  printing  outfit  was 
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Our  revenue  from  circulation,  which  is 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
annuklly,  exceeds  our  white  paper  cost. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ono-thlrd 
of  our  daily  circulation  is  a  two-cent 
circulatlbi^,  and  the  Sunday  edition  is 
five  cept^'  Frequently  a  single  issue 
of  the  SiU|ito||^'!nmes  yields  over  $50,000 
in  ciroelflUK  Pnd  advertising  receipts. 
In  May-^HiJ^tyrOne  days — the  issue  of 
The  New  York  .Times  aggregated  926 
pages;  41.67  , per  cent,  was  advertising, 
represenUng  .1^59,525  agate  lines.  The 
average  advertising  in  the  daiiy  was 
79.07  columns  a  day,  and  in  each  Sun¬ 
day  issue  345.07  columns.  The  number 
of  pages  printed  during  the  month  of 
May  was  332,413,816,  of  which  5.16  per 
cent,  was  lost  in  waste,  spoiled  paper, 
etc.,  in  the  pressroom.  There  was  no 
waste  in  circulation,  because  we  have 
no  returns.  * 


of  old  material,  having  had  several 
years’  hard  usage.  The  price  of  compo- 
.sition  was  25  cents  a  thousand.  A  pony 
.\s.sociated  Press  report  cost  $25  a  week. 
Two  men  were  employed  In  the  editorial 
department.  The  chief  editorial  writer 
had  other  regular  employment,  but  con¬ 
tributed  a  column  or  so  to  the  paper 
for  a  small  consideration,  and  two 
younger  brothers,  one  quite  a  lad,  as.- 
si.sted  in  gathering  news  and  in  general 
utility  work  about  the  office.  The  total 
expenses  of  the  first  year  were  $10,000, 
divided  as  follows; 


at  full  commercial  rate,  25  cents  large  daily  newspaper?  It  does  matter 
a  word.  These  few  items  gl/e  you  some  how  you  have  conducted  yourself;  what 
conception  of  what  is  involved  in  the  satisfaction  you  may  have  enjoyed  in 
publication  of  a  great  metropolitan  your  occupation;  what  good  you  have 
newspaper.  accomplished. 

AN  ENdOUKAGEMENT  TO  SANE  JOUKNAWSM.  ^  ^ 

The  New  York  Times  and  myself,  but 
that  is  what  I  was  asked  to  talk  about, 
and  I  hope,  as  I  have  tried  to  enter¬ 
tain  you,  you  will  charitably  overlook 
whatever  may  appear  as  egotisni. 


I  wish  to  say  in  concluding  that  the 
success  of  The  New  York  Times,  reflect¬ 
ed  in  its  growing  good-will  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  it  is  gaining  throughout  the  land, 
is  an  expression  of  encouragement  and 
support  to  conservative  journalism  that 
should  inspire  every  newspaper-maker. 
What  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish, 
with  my  limited  abilities  and  without 
capital,  except  that  which  was  created  in 
my  bu.sines.s,  should  gave  encouragement 
to  every  man  engaged  in  our  profession; 
for  there  are  Innumerable  opportunities 
throughout  this  country  such  as  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  find  in  New  York 
cityv  «  Kerhaps  there  is  another  such  op¬ 
portunity  here;  certainly,  as  I  view  it, 
there  are  similar  opportunities  in  n\any 
other  big  cities;  and  this  is  certain,  that 
there  is  not  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
office  that  would  not  make  roc>in  for  and 
welcome  into  its  organization  a  suc¬ 
cessful,  experienced,  thoroughly  equipped 
•small  daily  newspaper  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher — one  who  is  respected  and  es¬ 
teemed  in  his  home  town  and  there 
recognized  as  too  big  for  his  town  and 
capable  of  greater  responsii)ilities. 

But  what  matter  whether  you  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  small  daily  newspaper  or  a 


Oakland  After  Ad  Men’s  Conveption 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  working  hard  to  secure  for 
Oakland  the  Pacific  Coast  Advertising 
Men’s  Association  convention  for  next 
year.  A  “Boosters’  Special,”  carrying 
twenty-five  delegates,  left  for  Spokane 
last  Saturday,  and  the  directors  of  the 
campaign  planned  a  flank  as  well  as  a 
frontal  attack  by  arranging  for  a  pub¬ 
licity  work  at  Salem,  Portland,  Seattle, 
and  all  other  Important  centres  en  route. 


Fiir  tlic  proprietor,  who  wua  the  eil- 
itnr,  advertising  solicitor,  and  hnsl- 
iiess  manager  to  provide  for  his 

living  expenstw  . . 

lor  the  bookkeeiter,  collector,  and 

clerk  . . 

f,.r  an  editor,  doing  the  local  work 
in  addition  to  general  editorship.. 
For  a  reporter — assistant  editor.... 

Kent  . . . 

Foreman,  also  proofreader  and  press¬ 
man  . 

Five  printers,  average  glO  each  a 

wei'k  . , . 

Two  hoys,  one  assisting  the  foreman 
and  acting  as  mailing  clerk,  the 
other  as  janitor  and  'to'‘“turn  the 

press”  . 

I'aper,  7oU  sheets  a  day,  (22x31,  2o 

p.innds)  . 

Telegrams,  |2o  a  week . 

Fire,  water,  and  light . 

,'ttationery  and  otUce  incidentals.... 
Farrier  iKiys  and  iuciilentai  heip.... 
Misceilaneous  . 


WilEN  COST  IS  NOT  CONSIDERED. 

One  or  two  typical  items  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  conducting  a  great  daily  news¬ 
paper  -will  illustrate  what  is  involved 
in  publishing  an  un-to-date,  enterpris¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper  that  never  consid¬ 
ers  cost  in  getting  the  news: 

About  a  year  ago  the  Pope  issued  a 
peace  appeal  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
in  which  he  said,  among  other  things; 
“Blessed  be  he  who  first  extends  the 
olive  branch.”  The  Associated  Press 
delivered  a  brief  abstract  of  it.  Upon 
inquiry,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
'Times  learned  that  this  was  all  the 
A.  P.  had,  and  it  was  then  far  in  the 
night.  He  immediately  sent  instruc¬ 
tions  by  cable  to  our  correspondent  at 
Home  to  send  the  full  text  of  the  Pope’s 
letter  if  he  could  ascerttdn  that  it  had 
not  been  sent  by  the  Associated  Press. 
In  time  for  publication  in  the  next 
morning’s  'Times  we  received  the  full 
letter  by  cable.  It  contained  a  thousand 
words.  But  it  reached  us  two  hours 
after  we  received  the  full  text  through 
the  A.ssociatcd  Press,  the  Associated 
Pres.s  having  received  it  from  Paris  and 
not  through  its  Rome  office.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  message  we  received  was 
useless  and  was  thrown  into  the  waste 
l)asket. 


The  biii  came  in.  It  amounted  to 
over  $400,000.  And  yet  Henry  smiled 
serenely.  Henry  has  more  money  th.m 
he  can  spend.  He  admits  it.  But  then, 
Henry  makes  cars,  he  doesn’t  run  them. 


The  boxing  commission  of  New  York 
State  has  just  estabiished  a  new  weight 
called  paperweight.  In  this  class  thej 
lieat  each  other  to  a  pulp. 


ratal  . $10,000.00 

The  income  for  the  year  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000.  So  that  left  me  for  my 
first  year's  experience  as  a  newspaper 
l)ublisher  and  proprietor  about  $75  a 
month  for  my  living  expenses  and  a 
l)Ook  protit  of  about  $2,000.  It  was  not 
a  bad  start  for  'iiy  nr.st  year,  for  I  be¬ 
came  publisher  and  proprietor  of  ilio 
Chattanooga  Times  when  I  was  twenty 
years  oid.  Incidcntaily,  I  am  .dill  ptib- 
lisher  and  propiietor  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times — now  a  morning  newspa- 
I>er  with  over  25,000  daily  circulation  in 
a  town  grown,  with  its  environs,  to 
about  100,000  population.  And  hera  kt 
me  insert  a  little  advertisement  for  my 
home  town  by  telling  you  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  .situated  cities  in 
this  country  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  South,  that  its  nat¬ 
ural  advantages  arc  unexcelled  and 
natural  resources  varied  and  inexhaust¬ 
ible — a  city  worth  visiting  and,  more 
than  that,  worth  living  in. 


Wliicli  has  no  rcfercMicc  to  Convention,  and  tliis  will  lie 
Cuticura  or  Resinol,  hut  is  delivered  to  you  hot  from  the 

jiress  each  morning  during 
your  stay. 

and  meaning  “Welcome  to 

(Jllir  City”  chronicle,  all  that 

happens  and  we  hope  to  make 
it  so  interesting  that  you’ll 
save  every  copy  to  show  your 
grand-children  “what  you 
were  in  the  great  Convention.” 


simply  a  favorite  expression 
borrowed  from  the  Romans 


so -ME  OTHER  EXAMPLES. 

Another  incident — when  the  brst  great 
Zeiipelin  raid  was  made  on  England  the 
press  cen.sorship  was  down  so  tight  that 
no  particulars  could  be  sent  by  cable. 
We  were  compelled  to  await  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  mail  and  the  first  travellers 
arriving  from  England,  but  by  use  of 
the  Marconi  wireless,  as  soon  as  wo 
could  got  in  touch  with  the  approach¬ 
ing  ship,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  thou.sand 
dollars,  we  were  enabled  to  secure  from 
passengers  on  the  ship  a  graphic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disaster,  and  published  it 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  in  port,  bringing  the  mail 
stories  for  other  newspapers.  “It  was 
.simply  in  the  course  of  business,”  said 
the  managing  editor  when  his  competi¬ 
tors  awoke. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  European  war 
th?  cables  were  deluged  with  mes.sages 
and  so  choked  that  days  elapsed  before 
matter  got  through,  and  consequently 
messages  costing  thousands  of  dollars 
were  valueless  when  received.  In  one 
day  we  had  several  hundred  dollars  of 
tables  out  of  date  and  useless.  This 
illustrates  the  expense  involved  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  gathering  news,  to 
say  nothing  of  such  sensational  and 
exceptional  instances  as  the  cost  of  the 
first  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole,  the  Titanic  disaster,  and  other 
news  beats.  During  the  Irish  revolt, 
there  'aeing  delay  in  the  press  messages, 
The  New  York  Times  received  its  news 


Our  doors  are  wide  open  to 
every  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  (XDSTS. 

It  may  interest  you  if  I  compare 
some  of  the  above  figures  with  the 
present  expenses  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Take  some  items,  giving  round 
figures,  tor  the  month  of  May,  1916: 

.  The  New  York  Times  regularly  em¬ 
ploys  1,200  persons,  consumes  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  about  100  tons  of  paper  c.cry 
day,  and  requires  daily,  a  ton  of  print¬ 
er’s  ink.  And  this  suggests  the  prob- 
lem:  “If  a  drop  of  ink  makes  millions 
think,  how  many  million  can  a  ton 
of  ink  make  think?”  The  payroll  ave¬ 
rages  $32,000  a  week,  about  equal)> 
divided  into  three  groups,  namely,  news 
and  editorial  department,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments,  and  the  executive  and 
business  departments.  No  man,  by 
the  way,  actively  employed  on  The  New 
York  Times  has  ever  had  his  salary 
reduced. 

Our  transportation  charges,  that  is. 
the  cost  of  delivering  the  paper  to  mail 
subscribers  and  newsdealers,  exceed 
$5,000  a  week — nearly  one  cent  a  pound 
on  the  total  paper  consumption.  We 
pay  over  $100,000  a  year  for  telegraph 
and  cable  tolls.  The  revenue  of  The 
New  York  Times  from  circulation  Is 
about  half  its  revenue  from  advertising. 


You  are  all  free  to  make 
use  of  our  facilities,  and  you 

are  all  invited  to  come  and  i.  c  xr  i  i. 

1  .  S. — Maybe  you  cannot 

see  our  wheels  eo  round.  .  , 

come — then  send  us  your 

“The  Philadelphia  Record”  address  and  we  11 

will  publish  expressly  for  you  niail  you  an  uncensored  copy 
a  daily  newsjiaper  devoted  each  day,  so  you  can  keep 
entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  tabs  on  the  brave  boys  in  the 
doings  and  happenings  at  the  trenches. 


The  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 


M.  F.  Hanson,  Gen.  Mgr.  Rowe  Stewart,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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RESPOJND  TO  THE  CALL  TO  ARMS  Cavalry;  W.  W.  Schwab,  Medical  Head- 

_  quarters. 

American — Capt.  Percy  Edrop,  chap¬ 
lain,  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  Richard  O’Keefe,  Twenty-second 
Regiment  of  Engineers. 

New  York  Call — James  Weeda. 
Brooklyn  Times — Serg.  Frank  Slade, 
Company  B,  Twenty-third  Regiment; 
Rufus  Gaynor,  Troop  A,  First  Cavalry, 
Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  —  Leander 

S.  Gale. 

Brooklyn  Eagle — John  F.  Crotty, 
F'irst  Cavalry  Regiment;  Charles 
Downes,  Flist  Cavalry  Regiment;  H. 
('.  Swain,  Seventy-first  Infantry;  Lieut. 
Rot)ert  R.  Haslett,  Company  L,  F-orty- 
seventh  Infantry;  George  Kelly,  Twen¬ 
ty-third  Infantry;  George  Brady,  Thir- 
tet'nth  Infantry;  Julius  IJppt  jr..  Thir¬ 
teenth  Infantry. 

World — Flvening,  P.  R.  Shorey;  Sun¬ 
day,  R.  1.1.  F'‘o.ster;  circulation,  Joseph 
Williams;  press  room,  J.  J.  Whelan, 

T.  Madigan,  C.  Carlson,  J.  Springsteen; 
color  press,  W.  Ball,  Fid.  O’Brien,  H. 
Spoflford;  classified  advertising,  A.  E. 
Sheppard;  accounting  department,  J. 
Callahan;  composing  room,  J.  Mitchell, 
A.  McGoldrick,  H.  Diller. 

Some  of  the  advertising  agency  men 
in  the  field  are: 

F’rank  Presbrey  Company — Lieut.  Gor¬ 
don  Grant,  Company  I,  Seventh  Regi¬ 
ment;  F'rank  F^reeman,  FIsse':  Troop, 
New  Jersey. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company — W.  O. 
Water.s,  F'irst  Field  Artillery;  W.  Willi- 
gan.  Troop  C,  Brooklyn;  George  Bucher, 
Troop  C,  Brooklyn. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company — 
Richard  Dunne,  Seventy-first  Regiment; 
James  Fitzpatrick,  Seventy-first  Regi¬ 
ment;  Albert  Dupont,  First  Armored 
Motor  Battery. 

Kelly-Smith  Company  —  Charles  C. 
Kahlert,  First  Armored  Motor  Battery. 

L.  H.  Crall  Company — Capt.  Howard 
FI.  (?rall.  Inspector  of  Small  Arms  Prac¬ 
tice,  Ordnance  Department,  Seventh 
Regiment. 

George  Batten  Company — Howard  E. 
Slade,  Company  L,  Seventy-first  Regi¬ 
ment. 

Black  man -Ross  Company — Fred  Bar¬ 
ton,  Troop  C,  Brooklyn. 

Cheltenham  Advertising  Agency — 
George  Treadwell,  Company  L,  Sev¬ 
enth  Regiment 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc. — Maj.  H.  L.  Har¬ 
ris,  Quartermaster-General,  Brigade 


Staff,  State  of  New  Jersey;  Donald 
Whiting,  Troop  C,  Brooklyn;  Donald 
Baker,  Company  G,  Seventh  Regiment; 
Serg.  R.  E.  Carew,  First  Field  Artil¬ 
lery. 


Newsboy  Helps  “Pore”  Soldiers 
“Here,  Sarge,  here’s  a  check  wot  may 
be  good  for  some  pore  soldier.” 

This  was  the  presentation  speech 
made  by  John  Donnelly,  twelve  years 
old,  of  New  York,  when  he  handed 
over  a  certified  check  for  $119.35,  which 
he  had  found,  to  Sergeant  Henry  Brook, 
of  the  Twenty-ninth  Precinct  station. 
Donnelly,  who  is  an  Eh'ening  World 
new.sboy,  found  the  check  in  front  of 
the  Grand  Central  Palace.  It  is  made 
out  to  Charles  O.  VV'’.hittaker  and  Henry 
F'.  Osborne,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  Allied  'Bazaar. 


Newspaper  and  Advertising  Men  Give 
Up  Positions  to  Serve  Uncle  Sam. 


The  call  to  arms  of  the  National 
Guard  of  New  York  has  drawn  heavily 
uiKjn  the  newspaper  and  advertising 
agencies  of  New  York  city.  But  the 
publishers  and  advertising  men  have 
met  the  situation  manfully,  not  only 
granting  their  men  indefinite  leaves  of 
al>sence  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
to  their  former  positions  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  their  service  in  the  Guard,  but 
also  in  many  cases  continuing  their 
salatle.s. 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  president  of  the  Press 
Ptiblishing  Company,  has  notified  all 
departments  of  the  World  that  em¬ 
ployees  called  for  service  in  connection 
with  the  Mexican  mobilization  will  be 
gramted  leaves  of  alxscncc  with  full  pay. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  given  notice  that  it  will  see  to  It 
that  employees  .shall  receive,  while  on 
Guard  duty,  half  pay,  unless  the  half 
pay,  plus  the  Government  allowance, 
exceeds  full  pay,  in  which  case  the  total 
from  both  sources  shall  not  exceed 
regular  full  pay.  Clarence  W.  Mackay, 
head  of  the  Postal  Telegi-aph-Gable 
<to*npany,  recently  .stated  that  his  em¬ 
ployees.  in  his  judgment,  would  be  of 
more  value  to  the  Government  at  their 
keys  than  in  the  military  service  in  the 
field. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  already 
called  out  by  the  mobilization  of  the 
guard  are  the  following; 

Tribune — William  M.  Houghton,  First 
New  Jersey  Cavalry;  Lieut.  Blanton 
Barrett,  Company  E,  Twelfth  Infan¬ 
try,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Eveijing  Post — Samuel  Keator,  First 
Armored  Motor  Battery. 

Sun — Capt.  Louis  Batchelor,  First 
Regiment,  New  Jersey;  Antonio 
Murphy,  musician.  Sixty-ninth  Regi¬ 
ment.  N.  G.  N.  Y. :  E.  S.  Morse,  First 
Cavaliy,  Brooklyn. 

Times — B.  Schaeffer,  Company  B,  Sev¬ 
enty-first  Regiment;  Wiliiam  Bradley, 
Company  E,  Twenty-second  Regiment 
of  Engineers;  H.  Buggelyn,  Company  E, 
Twenty-second  Regiment  of  Engineers; 
Paul  Howard,  Seventh  Regiment,  W.  R. 
Joyce.  Company  E,  Twenty-second  Reg¬ 
iment  of  Engineers;  A.  W.  Kargoll, 
First  Field  Artillery;  Charles  Jenks, 
First  Field  Artillery;  H.  (Humphrey, 
First  Field  Artillery;  G.  W.  Dunn,  First 


E.  and  P.  As  a  Textbook 


In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Editor  and 
PuBusHER,  W.  F.  Melton,  librarian  of 
the  Emory  University,  at  Oxford,  Ga., 
wrote:  “You  are  at  liberty  to  tell  the 
world  that  we  use  your  paper  as  one 
of  our  textbooks  in  journalism  and 
find  it  very  helpful.” 


BROOKLYN 


the  Home  Borough  of 
New  York  City  where 
people  live  and  rear 
their  families,  is  the  best 
two  million  population 
buying  proposition  in 
the  world. 

The  advertising  medium  of 
quality  and  influence  in  this 
territory  is  the  seventy-five 
year  old 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
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CIFiCULATlON  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION  HELD  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  JCNE  20-22. 


story  celebrity.  Though  some  of  the  Mrs.  Henry  Peace  forced  Elmer  L. 
keenest  editors  have  contended  that  this  Harris,  editor  of  the  Jones  County 
practice  was  but  a  passing  fad,  the  1916  (Miss.)  Times,  to  eat  half  of  his  news- 
conventions  furnished  the  first  direct  paper,  which  contained  an  article  she 
evidence  that  the  trained  reporter  is  claimed  damaged  her  character, 
coming  back  into  full  favor. 

The  development  is  not  the  result  of 
any  accident  or  chance.  It  can  be  traced 
to  a  tangible  and  very  specific  reason. 

Reporting  has  been  restored  to  a  higher 
plane  by  newspapers  generally,  but 
more  specifically  by  the  action  of  the 
press  associations.  In  fact  the  inroads 
made  by  the  special  writers  during  the 
past  few  years  can  very  properly  be 
charged  to  the  press  associations  them¬ 
selves.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  when  the  reporter  with  any 
particular  ability  to  write  avoided  a 
press  association  job.  “Press  association 
.stuff”  was  a  term  synonymous  with  dull 
routine  and  with  news  stories  from 
which  every  particle  of  life  and  color 
had  been  squeezed  in  an  effort  to  insure 
their  being  devoid  of  opinion,  bias  or 
partianship.  To-day  the  idea  that  a 
pre.ss  association  story  must  be  as  life¬ 
less  and  colorless  as  a  police  sergeant’s 
blotter  in  order  to  insure  Its  being  “un¬ 
biassed  ”  is  gone.  Real  competition 
among  press  associations  in  the  last 
few  years  has  resulted  In  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  all  news  agency 
product. 

That  editors  and  publishers  them¬ 
selves  have  recognized  this  changed 
condition  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  ever  before  staff  corre¬ 
spondents  of  individual  papers  sent  to 
the  national  conventions  confined  their 
efforts  to  local  angles  and  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  big  stories,  leaving  almost 
entirely  to  the  press  associations  the 
handling  of  leads  and  general  descriptive 
stories.  A  still  further  evidence  was 
furnished  by  the  extent  to  which  names 
of  press  a.ssociation  correspondents  were 
played  up  by  clients  of  those  services 
which  make  a  practice  of  signing  their 
principal  stories. 


For  the  third  successive  time,  the 
members  of  the  senior  class  of  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  have  voted  the  New 
York  Times  the  best  newspaper  in  the 
United  States. 


'SPECIAL  WRITER’S”  DECLINE 


National  Convention  Reports  Indicate 
Passing  of  that  Vaudevillian. 

Strictly  from  a  newspaper  man’s 
standpoint,  no  feature  of  the  National 
Conventions  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
was  of  greater  interest  than  the  obvious 
decline  in  popularity  of  that  vaudevil¬ 
lian  of  newspaperdom,  the  “special 
writer.”  At  the  conventions  eight  years 
ago,  the  special  writer  enjoyed  an  im¬ 
mense  popularity.  Four  years  ago  he 
reached  the  height  of  his  popularity — 
and  in  a  great  many  instances  reached 
the  top  of  the  lead  column  on  page  one. 
The  conventions  of  1916  saw  him  subor¬ 
dinated.  In  most  instances  he  was 
shoved  off  page  one  entirely,  and  very 
frequently  was  relegated  to  inconspicu¬ 
ous  positions  on  inside  pages. 

The  managers  of  at  least  two  of  the 
syndicates  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
attempting  to  turn  novelists,  short- 
story  writers,  poets,  and  so-called  ex¬ 
perts  into  reporters,  admit  that  there 
was  a  very  considerable  reduction  this 
year  in  the  demand  for  the  product  of 
these  literary-journalistic  hybrids. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  about 
the  only  “specials”  whose  stuff  con¬ 
tinued  in  demand  were  men  like  Sam 
Blythe,  Irvin  Cobb,  and  a  very  few 
others  who  were  star  reporters  before 
they  strayed  into  the  literary  field,  and 
who  continue  to  be  reporters — and  good 
ones — at  heart. 

Probably  the  most  noticeable  instance 
of  a  star  “going  back”  was  that  of  Re¬ 
porter  William  J.  Bryan.  Four  years 
ago  Bryan’s  special  analytical  articles 
were  page  one  “must”  in  scores  of  pa¬ 
pers  the  country  over.  This  year  they 
were  run  inside  and  generally  with  a 
very  modest  display. 

At  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the 
reporter — the  common  or  garden  va¬ 
riety — came  back  into  his  own.  The 
man  whose  business  365  days  a  year  is 
the  collection  of  facts  and  the  stating 
of  them  in  plain,  straightforward  Eng¬ 
lish  was  very  much  in  evidence  and 
very  much  on  the  job.  His  stuff  was 
very  much  on  page  one.  For  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
especially  among  metropolitan  papers, 
to  push  aside  the  newspaper  and  the 
press  association  reporter  on  big  and 
spectacular  events  and  substitute  the 
product  of  some  magazine  or  short- 


More  Replies 
Than  Any  Other 
Newspaper  in  the 
United  States 


Mr.  H.  P.  COMSTOCK,  District  Manager 
the  ALUMINUM  COOKING  UTENS 
CO.,  Manufacturers  of  “WEAR-EVER”  goo( 
wrote  under  date  of  May  16,  1916. 

“As  the  result  of  our  ‘Wear-Ever’ 
advertising  campaign  in  the  Star  last 
Spring,  we  redeemed  67,513  Kansas 
City  Star  coupons. 

“According  to  our  records  there 
were  more  ‘Wear-Ever’  coupons  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  advertisements  placed 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star  than  any 
other  single  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.” 


The 

Kansas  City 
Star 


Will  Entertain  Women  Visitors 
The  Philadelphia  League  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women  will  give  a  reception  at 
the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Monday  afternoon, 
from  4  to  6,  to  the  visiting  advertising 
women.  It  Is  expected  that  a  majority 
of  the  women  who  are  attending  the 
convention  will  accept  the  hospitality  of 
the  League. 
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DEFENCE  ADS  CARRIED 
V  BY  2,00Q  NEWSPAPERS 


SUGAR  TRADE  MARK  SUIT 


that  "this  advertisement  is  not  paid  for. 
The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  have  prepared  the  copy,  and 
the  publishers  have  patriotically  re¬ 
sponded  and  printed  It  without  paj^  for 
the  sake  of  National  Defence  and  In¬ 
ternational  Peace.”  They  appeal  to  all 
Americans  “to  strike  hands'  with  the 
engineers  so  that  America  shall  learn 
how  to  rsdae  up  an  impregnable  wall 
of  defence  against  a  day  of  trial." 

Following  is  a  complete  ll^t,  in  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  by  States  .,^d 
cities,  of  the  daily  papers,  which, so 
far,  have  printed  these  advertisemeAs. 

ARIZOKA.  1 

rha>uix,  Arizona  Republican. 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Sniitli,  Soutbweat  American. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Bakerafleld,  Morning' Echo ;  San  Franciaca, 
Call ;  San  Jose,  Mercury  Herald. 

COLORADO. 

I’ueblo,  Cliieftaln. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ilartrurd,  Coiirant;  Hartford,  Times;  Meriden, 
Daily  Journal ;  Meriden,  Record. 

"Our  National  Defence  Committee,  or  Delaware. 

which  an  able  newspaper  man.  La-  "iimingion.  Every  Evening, 
fayette  Young,  Jr.,  of  the  Des  Moines  DISTRICT  OF  Columbia. 

Capital,  is  chairman,  learned  of  the  pa-  "asUlngton,  Herald;  Washington.  Post; 

.  .  ..  ,  Washington,  Star, 

trlotic  offer  of  30,000  engineers  to  make  GEORGIA 

a  careful  survey  of  American  industry,  .savannah,  press. 

so  that  it  might  become  a  basic  line  of  Illinois 

defence,  if  need  should  come.  This  Aurora,  Beacon-News ;  Belleville,  Morning  Bee- 

work  would  have  cost  the  Government  ord ;  Bloomington,  Pantagraph ;  Cairo,  Evening 

at  least  two  million  dollars  if  it  were  citiwn;  Canton  Dally  Ixslger;  Centrallla.  Sentl- 

paid  for;  but  the  engineers  were  not  Kvanston.  News-Index; 

,  ,  ,  ...  ....  Unooln,  Courier-ffie.rald ;  Rockford  Mornln^c  Star; 

receiving  and  not  asking  a  dollar  in  R^^ford,  Register-Gazette;  Springfield,  state 
pay.  Our  committee  asked  the  Presi-  journal;  Waukegan,  Daily  Sun. 
dent  of  the  United  States  for  the  privi-  INDIANA 

lege  of  striking  hands  with  the  engi-  Crawfordsvllle,  Journal ;  Elkhart.  Dally  Truth ; 
ncers  so  that  the  Associated  Clubs,  Evansville,  Courier;  Fort  Wayne,  Journal-Ga- 
through  the  power  of  advertising,  Tribune;  Hammond,  TinM-s;  Indlan- 

might  aid  in  securing  effective  CO-  Jonnnal-Tribuj ;  U. 

.  gaimfiort.  Pharos- Beiiorter ;  Madison,  Courier; 

Operation  for  the  engineers  m  the  enor-  Richmond.  Palladium;  South  Bend.  Tribune, 
moiis  undertaking.  We  were  accorded  lOWA. 

this  privilege  and  set  forth  on  the  Des  Moines.  Capital;  Dubuque,  Telegrapli- 
tasR.  Herald;  Fort  IVxlge,  Chronhde;  Iowa  City,  Re- 

“Our  committee  asked  publishers  and  Keokuk.  Dally  Gate  city;  Ottumwa. 

,  ,  ,  j  Courier;  Sioux  City,  Journal;  Sioux  City,  Trib- 

poster-men — in  short,  all  our  adver-  ^ 

tising  interests — if  they  would  contrib-  Kansas. 

ute  space.  Just  as  the  engineers  were  To|>eka.  state  Journal;  L-avenworth.  Times; 

contributing  their  services,  in  the  joint  Wlehlta.  F.agle;  Concordia.  Blade-Empire. 

enterprise  to  serve  the  country.  KENTUCKY.  ... 

lyxington.  Herald ;  lioiiisvllle,  Courier-Herald ; 

"The  response  has  been  remarkable.  i^,.,av,i,e.  Herald. 

Over  2,000  new'spapers  have  carried  i/iuisiana 

the  four  pieces  of  copy  prepared  un-  Xew  Orleans,  Times-PIcayune ;  New  Orleans, 
der  the  caption  ‘National  Defense  and  it,.ni. 

International  Peace,’  and  the  leading  Maine. 

magazines  and  farm  papers  and  trade  I’nrtland.  Evening  Express;  Bangor,  Commer- 

journals  and  religious  papers  and  pos-  massachusiitts. 

ter  people  have  Joined  in  furthering  the 

campaign.  And  the  job  has  been  done.  Herald;  Lynn,  Dall,v  Evening  Item;  New  Bed- 
The  industrial  survey,  which  is  of  in-  ford,  Standanl  &  Mercury;  Springfield.  Repub- 
calculable  value  both  to  the  Govern-  ilean;  Si)ringfleid,  Union.  i 
ment  and  to  business,  has  been  made.  Michigan. 

The  engineers  unite  in  saying  that  our  Chcsanlng.  .Vrgus;  Detroit.  Journal;  Jackson, 
campaign  has  been  of  the  broadest  and  Patrid;  Port  Huron.  Times  Herald, 
most  direct  service.”  Minnesota. 

The  "Preparedness  and  Peace”  cam-  Duluth.  Xrws-Trlbune ;  Minneapolis.  Journal; 

,  .  ,  .  Spring  Valley,  Mercury;  St.  Cloud,  Times;  Bt. 

paign  was  undertaken  by  the  Commit-  ‘  ' 

'  „  .  ,  iPaul,  Dinpatch  &  Pioneer-Press. 

tee  on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Mississippi 

Naval  Consulting  Board  of  the  United  Dally  News. 

States,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri-  Missouri. 

can  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  .loplin,  News-llerald ;  Maryville.  Democrat- 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En-  Forum;  Mexico,  laslger;  Springfield.  I.eader; 
gineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Min-  News-Pres«;  st.  i»uls.  Globe;  at. 

.  „  ,  .  I  _  _ _ _  laslis.  Post;  St.  Ixniis,  Real  Estate  Bulletin; 

Ing  Eng  neers,  the  American  Institute  ,  '  , ,,  x  > 

,  at.  I/>uis,  Republic ;  St.  Ixtiiis,  Star ;  St.  Louis, 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  Ameri- 

can  Chemical  Society,  and  sets  forth  Montana. 

that,  "with  the  authority  of  the  Unit-  Helena,  Indeiiendent. 
ed  States  Government,  more  than  30,-  nebrask.a. 

000  engineers  and  chemists,  members  fkuaha.  Be*-;  Kearney.  Times. 

-  ^  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Of  five  eminent  American  SCienUfic  Manchester,  Union  &  Leader. 

bodies,  are  making  for  the  first  time  in  jj-Rggy 

the  history  of  the  Government  a  ml-  Elizabeth,  Dally  Journal;  Paterson,  Preas- 

nute,  sweeping  survey  of  the  industrial  Guardian  &  Chronicle;  Perth  Amboy,  Evening 

resources  of  America”  without  any  cost  m'Ws;  Plainfield,  Courler-Xeiws ;  Trenton,  Times. 

to  the  Government.  new  YORK. 

The  ads,  of  which  are  four  in  the  Att>any.  Tlmes-Unlon;  Blntthamton.  Prees;  Buf- 

serles,  are  twelve  Inches  deep  on  four  Th»es;  Canandaigua,  Mea- 

.  „  X.  X  .  X,.  .  .  aenger;  Glena  Fall*.  Post-Star;  Jamestown,  Joor- 

columng.  Each  contains  the  statement  .  Kingston,  Freeman  i  MUMletown.  Tlmos- 


iPress ;  Rocheoter,  Herald ;  New  York,  Evening 
iMall;  New  York,  Globe;  New  York,  Morning 
Telegraph;  Rochester,  Union  *  Advertiser;  Sar¬ 
atoga  Springs,  Saratogian ;  Troy,  Record ;  Troy, 
Times ;  Utica,  Ohserver. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh,  Times. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Grand  Forks,  Tilnes-Herald. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland,  Leader;  Clevelaml,  News;  Dayton, 
News;  Martins  Ferry,  Daily  Times;  Sandusky, 
Register;  Springfield,  News;  Tiftln,  Advertiser; 
Toledo,  Times ;  Wilmington,  Dally  News. 

OKr.oAHOMA, 

Muskogee,  Daily  .Phoenix;  Tulsa,  Ik-niocrat. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

.Allentown,  Call ;  Easton,  Free  Press ;  Erie, 
Dally  Times;  Harrisburg,  Telegraph;  Johnstown. 
Ijeader;  Johnstown,  Tribune;  fjansdowue.  Times; 
oil  City,  Derrick;  Reading,  Eagle;  Reading, 
News-Times  &  Telegram;  Williamsport,  Gazette 
and  Bulletin  ;  Waynesboro,  Record. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence,  Evening  Bulletin ;  Providence, 
Journal;  Providence,  Tribune;  Westerly,  Sun. 

TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville,  Sentinel ;  Memphis,  Commercial 
Apiteal. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas,  Titues-llerald ;  Houston,  Post;  Sun 
Antonio,  Express;  San  Antonio,  Ugtit;  Temple. 
Telegram. 

UTAH. 

Salt  Ijike  City.  Deseret  News. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro,  Reformer ;  Burlington,  Fn-e  Pess. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle,  Times;  Spokane,  Chronicle:  Tneumn. 
Press;  Walla  Walla,  Bulletin;  Walla  Walla, 
Union. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton,  Evening  Crescent ;  Fond  Du  I.ac, 
Dally  Commonwealth  ;  Green  Bay,  Press-Gazette  ; 
Kenosha,  Evening  News ;  Madison,  Democrat : 
Marinette,  Eagle-Star;  Milwaukee,  Kiiryer 
PolskI;  Milwaukee,  .lournal;  Mllwaiikt<!.  Evening 
WIscoNisin,  .Siliebuygaii,  Press. 


First  of  Its  Kind ‘Ever  Brought  Before 
the  Courts  of; llii 8  Country. 

In  asking  for  an  Injunction  to  protect 
the  trade  name  of  refined  cane  sugar 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
is  taking  the  first  step  to  effectually 
cheek  trade-mark  and  substitution 
abuses  in  the  cose  of  its  product. 

The  present  proceeding  is  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  in  equity,  filed  in  the  Federal 
Ihstrict  Court,  at  Chicago,  against  the 
Boston  Store  of  that  city.  The  case  is 
iMised  upon  alleged  improper  use  of  the 
"Havemeyers  &  Elder”  trade  name  and 
the  famous  trade-mark,  “H.  &  E.” 

According  to  the  allegations  in  the 
bill,  the  Boston  Store  made  use  of  this 
trade-mark  for  advertising  purpose.s, 
and,  it  is  claimed,  delivered  granulated 
sugar  other  than  that  manufactured  by 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  sugar  sold 
was  beet  sugar,  and  came  out  of  a  bin 
labelled  "H.  &  E." 

This  is  the  first  case  ever  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  of  this  country  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  sugar  trade-mark. 


Lift  Includes  170'  Dailies  Which  Have 
Given  Free  ^Space  to  Campaign  Con¬ 
ducted  Under  Auspices  of  Naval  Board’s 
CiMtnnittee  on  Industrial  Preparedness 
and  the  Engineering  Societies. 

According  to  -the  Committee  on  Ad¬ 
vertising  Advertising  of  the  Associated 
A|lvertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  which 
hii*  Iiad  charge  of  placing  the  copy,  the 
free  '  publicity  campaign  for  “Nationsl 
I>eien8e  and  International  Peace”  has 
l)ecn  carried,  so  far,  by  2,000  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  list  includes  to  date 
170  daily  papers.  The  copy  advertising 
advertising,  sent  out  by  this  commit¬ 
tee  a  few  months  ago,  was  printed  in 
386  daily  newspapers. 

Speaking  of  this  defence  campaign  on 
'Tuesdayt  Herbert  S.  Houston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  said: 


Cartoonist  Knott  in  New  York 
St.  Ixiuis,  June  22. — Mrs.  PIlizabeth  K. 
Knott,  of  St.  Louis,  has  filed  suit  for 
divorce  against' Jean  Knott,  who  until 
this  week  was  a  cartoonist  on  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
accept  a  similar  position  at  a  reported 
.'■■alary  cf  "12.000  a  year  with  Mr.  Hearst. 
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MANY  NEW  HOE  PRESSES 


Factory  Running  Day  and  Night  to  Meet 
Demands  of  Publishers. 


The  printing  press  factory  of  R.  Hoe 
and  Co.,  in  New  York,  is  working  day 
and  night  to  its  full  capacity,  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  of  publishers  for 
new  printing  and  plate-making  machin¬ 
ery.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  orders 
have  been  booked  for  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  hundred  large  Web  Perfecting 
presses,  and  the  company  Is  asking 
considerably  longer  time  for  deliver¬ 
ies  than  heretofpre.  Among  the  large 
orders  taken  since  the  holding  of  the 
Publishers’  Convention,  in  New  York, 
In  April  last,  are  the  following: 

For  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
four  sextuples,  of  the  same  design  as 
the  new  machines  being  installed  for  the 
New  York  Times;  New  York  American 
and  Journal,  four  rotogravure  machines; 
Los  -\ngeles  Times,  a  color  press;  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader-News,  an  octuple;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Leader,  three  sextuples;  Chicago 
Tribune,  double  octuple;  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  combination  sex¬ 
tuple  and  color;  Hartford  Courant,  a 
.sextuple;  Knoxville  Sentinel,  a  sex¬ 
tuple:  Anaconda  Standard,  a  quadruple; 
Salt  T.«.ke  Tribune,  a  new  deck  for 
quadruple;  Winnipeg  Tribune,  a  thir¬ 
ty-two-page  machine;  Heraldo  de  Cuba, 
a  sextuple. 

Among  the  other  orders  now  In  hand 
are  nine  rotogravure  machines  for 
newspapers  In  New  York  city  and  else¬ 
where.  The  extraordinary  number  of 
machines  of  this  type  In  course  of  con¬ 
struction  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
new  process  of  printing  for  illustrated 
supplements  has  come  to  stay. 


The  National  Service  is  first 
in  the  field  with  information  regard¬ 
ing  new  Advertising  accounts,  and 
our  SPECIAL  WEEKLY  SER¬ 
VICE  keeps  you  informed  of  all 
changes  in  Advertising  Managers 
and  Advertising  Agents  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  campaigns.  The  Directory 
is  published  in  loose-leaf  and  Card 
Index.  Write  to-day  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  see  our  representative  at  the 
Convention  in  Philadelphia. 


An  advertisement  often  “leads  a  horse 
to  water”  when  the  store  force  can’t 
"make  him  drink." 
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PACIFIC  AD  MEN  MEET 
IN  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Eighteen  Cities  in  Five  States  Repre¬ 
sented  in  Big  Gathering  at  Spokane— 

Telegrams  Sent  to  Wilson  and  Hughes 

Urge  Support  of  Square  Deal  Policy 

in  Advertising— Many  Good  Speakers. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  19. — Advertising 
men  from  eighteen  cities  in  five  States 
were  present  at  the  thirteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Pacific  Ad  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation  here  last  week.  Regular  ses¬ 
sions  of  serious  study  were  interspersed 
with  parades,  breakfasts,  luncheons,  side 
trips,  and  other  entertainments,  a  ban¬ 
quet  by  the  Spokesman-Review  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  visitors  closing  the  session  to¬ 
day. 

Among  the  principal  speakers  were 
W.  W.  Cribbens,  of  Oakland,  Cal.;  Her. 
bert  L.  De  Bower,  vice-president  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute;  James 
H.  Collins,  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post;  George  Stone,  senior  partner  in 
the  Stone-Fisher  department  stores  in 
Tacoma;  T.  M.  R.  Keane,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Culbertson-Grote-Ran- 
kin  Company,  Spokane;  F.  McL,  Rad¬ 
ford,  advertising  manager  of  the  Bon 
Marche,  Seattle;  T.  D.  Daken,  agency 
man  of  Seattle,  and  others  prominent 
in  advertising  and  merchandising  cir¬ 
cles. 

The  Association  sent  to  President 
Wilson  and  to  Justice  Hughes  duplicate 
telegrams,  reading  as  follows: 

“The  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Men’s 
Association,  in  convention  assembled, 
respectfully  urges  your  aggressive  co¬ 
operation  for  Federal  legislation  in  be¬ 
half  of  truth  in  advertising,  thus  re¬ 
enforcing  the  American  spirit  of  a 
square  deal.’’ 

The  telegrams  were  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  F.  H.  Lloyd  and  Secretary  E.  R. 
Anderson. 

David  N.  Mosessohn,  of  Portland, 
publisher  of  a  monthly  and  of  a  weekly 
publication,  speaking  on  “Quality  Cir¬ 
culation  Mediums,”  insisted  that  adver¬ 
tising  men  were  giving  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  daily  newspapers. 

DAILY  ORGAN  OF  THE  MASSES. 

“I  am  here  to  plead  for  what  might 
be  called  the  aristocracy  of  the  press, 
that  is,  the  high-class  monthly  and 
weekly  publications,”  he  said.  “The 
daily  paper  reaches  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  masses,  and  is 
absolutely  the  best  medium  for  low  and 
medium-price  price  goods.  The  mod¬ 
ern  tendency,  especially  on  the  part  of 
advertising  agencies,  is  to  use  the  daily 
newspaper  as  against  all  other  mediums. 
It  isn’t  fair.  The  weekly  or  monthly 
paper  also  is  entitled  to  your  considera¬ 
tion." 

Miss  Spokane,  the  young  woman  se¬ 
lected  by  the  local  organization  to  typify 
Spokane  was  conspicuous  in  the  parades 
and  social  activities,  being  dressed  in 
attire  characteristic  of  an  Indian  maid¬ 
en.  The  Seattle  delegation  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Gloria  Fonda,  winner  of 
the  Tinies  national  beauty  contest  as 
the  prettiest  maid  in  the  Northwest. 

Cities  represented  at  the  convention 
were  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oak¬ 
land,  San  Diego,  and  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
Portland  and  Eugene,  Ore.;  I^ewiston 
and  Moscow,  Ida. ;  Great  Falls,  Butte, 
Bozeman,  and  Missoula,  Mont.;  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Everett,  Pasco,  and  Spokane, 
Wash. 


The  establishment  that  keeps  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  lead  of  the  business 
procession  will  appreciate  the  value  of 
that  leadership. 


“PRESS  GAG”  BILL  OPPOSED. 


Politics  Enters  Into  Fight  Made  in 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  June  21. — Opposition  of 
the  strongest  kind  developed  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  when  the  Post  Office  Appropriation 
bill  containing  section  No.  7,  the  “press 
gag  clause”  dictated  by  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson,  was  taken  up  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

If  this  clause  is  enacted  into  law,  over 
the  protest  of  every  publisher  In  the 
United  States,  it  will  restore  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  power  to  gag  the 
press  by  arbitrarily  routing  magazines 
and  newspapers  by  either  freight  or 
mail. 

Opposition  to  such  action  to-day 
spread  among  Democrats  in  the  upper 
House.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Post¬ 
master-General  Burleson  had  placed 
President  Wilson  in  a  position  open  to 
widespread  criticism  by  his  advocacy 
of  the  section. 

Alleged  abuse  of  power  by  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  Hitchcock  during  the  Taft 
Administration  caused  the  revocation 
by  Congress  of  unlimited  authority  in 
routing  magazines  and  newspapers  and 
brought  down  upon  Taft  open  charges 
of  attempting  to  control  the  press  for 
political  reasons. 

Return  of  this  power  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  the  eve  of  a 
Presidential  campaign  would  unques¬ 
tionably  rebound  upon  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  it  was  stated. 

Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  said  to¬ 
day  that  there  was  no  intention  upon 
the  part  of  either  the  Administration 
or  the  Postmaster-General  to  discrim¬ 
inate  in  the  matter  of  forwarding  pub¬ 
lications  by  freight  or  mail.  But  he 
frankly  admitted  that  the  plan  proposed 
under  Section  7  for  solving  the  problem 
of  transportation  of  second-class  mail 
was  open  to  criticism. 


BRONZE  GREELEY  GOES  WEST. 


But  Famous  Statue  Will  Still  Stand  in 
Printing  House  Square. 

The  five-ton  bronze  statue  of  Horace 
Greeley,  which  has  stood  for  forty  years 
in  front  of  the  Tribune  Building  was 
last  Monday  removed  to  a  new  resting 
place  in  the  northeast  corner  of  City 
Hall  Park.  Ben  Franklin’s  back  was 
turned  as  Uncle  Horace  was  ruthlessly 
dragged  away  after  toppling  over  and 
smashing  the  big  plate  glass  window 
before  which  he  had  sat  so  long  and 
placidly. 

The  benign  countenance  of  the  old 
journalist  seemed  to  bear  a  humorous, 
quizzical  expression  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  throngs  about  him  and  started 
on  his  slow  joy-ride  to  what  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  his  final  place  in  the  sun. 

The  statue,  modelled  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
was  given  to  the  city  by  the  Tribune  As¬ 
sociation.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
the  statue  protruded  beyond  the  prop¬ 
erty  line  and  the  Park  Department  de¬ 
cided  to  move  It  to  the  Battery.  But 
such  a  flood  of  indignant  letters  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  a  refuge  was  fixed  upon  in 
City  Hall  Park — still  within  the  confines 
of  Printing  House  Square. 

Mr.  Greeley’s  daughter’s  wish  has 
been  gratified  when  she  said:  "Let  his 
statue  rest  somewhere  in  Printing 
House  Square  that  his  feet  trod  so  of¬ 
ten  in  his  busy  life.  He  desires  no  place 
in  any  hall  of  fame,  but  to  be  left 
among  the  people — to  say  to  the  weary 
seekers  for  work:  T  too  have  sought  as 
you  do  and  found  work;  do  not  des¬ 
pair.’  ” 


ONE  YEAR  OF  TRUTH 
TELLING  ADVERTISING 

(Concluded  from  page  8) 
regular  stocks.  That  is  the  joker.  If 
the  truth  were  really  told,  it  would 
probably  say  that  an  assortment  of 
broken  sizes  had  been  “sweetened  up” 
by  adding  a  job  lot  of  season-end  left¬ 
overs. 

We  buy  jobs  of  season -end  left-overs 
just  the  same  as  any  other  store  does. 
We  do  not  mix  them  with  regular  stock, 
nor  do  we  have  any  flights  of  imagina¬ 
tion  as  to  the  won4erful  values. 

We  do  not  “sweeten  up”  our  broken 
lines  with  jobs  and  then  sell  them  as 
our  own  regmlar  goods  taken  from  our 
regular  lines  and  reduced.  In  other 
words,  the  advertising  here  comes  clean. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  our  mer¬ 
chandise  is  better  than  anybody  else’s. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  our  prices 
are  any  lower  than  any  other  people’s, 
although  they  probably  are.  But  I  do 
pretend  to  say,  and  I  do  saj  emphatical¬ 
ly,  that  there  is  an  utter  and  absolute 
lack  of  “romance,”  misrepresentation, 
over-drawn  descriptions,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  in  our  advertising  or  in  the 
selling  of  goods. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  1  might  say  a 
universal  rule,  that  men’s  clothing,  as 
soon  as  it  touches  printer’s  ink,  grows 
tremendously  in  value. 

For  Instance,  suits  that  $15  will  buy 
are  usually  said  to  be  worth  $20  to  $25. 
We  frankly  and  fearlessly  advertise  ♦he 
fact  that  the  suits  that  we  sell  for  $15 
are  $15  suits,  and  argue  that  inasmuch 
as  we  will  sell  you  a  better  suit  for  $20 
than  we  do  for  $15,  that  our  $15  suits 
are  not  worth  $20. 

TRUTH  AB0I:T  FURNITURE. 

The  furniture  trade,  for  a  great  many 
years,  has  prospered  by  u.<«^:ng  the  com¬ 
mercial  terms  that  hide  ihe  truth  about 
furniture.  Commercial  honesty  they 
call  it. 

Speaking  of  commercial  honesty, 
Herbert  Kaufman  once  wrote:  "Com¬ 
mercial  honesty  is  much  like  German 
silver.  The  one  is  neither  commercial- 
nor  honest,  and  the  other  is  neither 
Germay  nor  silver.” 

It  is  known  in  the  trade  that  “ma¬ 
hogany”  means  covered  with  mahogany 
veneer;  'that  "mahogany  finish”  means 
stained  or  painted  to  reiemble  mahog¬ 
any;  that  “all  mahogany”  means  made 
entirely  of  mahogany,  but  also  means 
that  it  may  be  any  number  of  pieces 
of  mahogany  glued  together  and  then 
turned;  and  that  "solid  mahogany” 
means  made  of  solid  pieces  of  mahog¬ 
any — and  that  the  same  applies  with 
oak,  walnut,  or  any  other  wood.  But 
this  was  the  first  department  store  of 
New  York  to  come  out  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  tell  the  customers  that  this 
was  the  case.  And  up  to  the  present 
writing  we  have  not  been  followed  in 
this  particular. 

SELLING  KODAKS  BELOW  LIST  PRICE. 

Another  illustration:  We  sell  Kodaks 
at  leas  than  li.st  price.  Other  stores  do 
the  same.  Emphatically,  we  sell  the  cam¬ 
eras  with  the  original  lens  and  all  of 
the  original  parts  as  nroduced  by  the 
Kodak  manufacturers,  and  do  not  sub¬ 
stitute  chear>er  lenses  in  a  Kodak  frame 
to  make  the  price  apparently  low. 

All  of  this  is  easy,  all  of  this  is  plea¬ 
sant  and  profitable,  and  any  advertising 
man  can  make  records  along  these  lines 
if  he  will  first  attend  to  the  big  funda¬ 
mental  necessity  for  success — 1.  e.,  to 
find  a  merchant  who  really  wants  to  be 
honest  all  the  way  througn.  In  the  last 
ten  years  I  have  found  thiee  of  them. 


Pittsburg  lisiiatrif 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO., 
Peoples  Gai  Building,  Chicago 
H  C  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


92,330 

lines  of  advertising  GAINED  for  the 
week  ending  June  3d  over  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1915. 


6,118 

more  lines  than  the  gain  of  any  other 
Detroit  newspaper. 

Advertisers  know  why. 


"UioMgan’i  Oreatitt  Seieipaptr" 

V ERR  EE  &  J  Fereiga  j  New  Terk 


CONKLIN 


RepreecatatiTet  I  Ckicaga 


Now  More  Than 

70,000 

The  Sunday  Item 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Net  Paid  84,036 

8  Cents  Per  Line  Flat 

The  Pittsburg  Leader 

This  la  the  paper  that  carriea  your  mea- 
B«ge  into  the  faomea  of  the  people  that 
create  and  enjoy  the  prosperity  of  this  In- 
dustrloua  and  prosperous  community.  In 
the  Qrst  four  months  of  1916  the  Leader 
carried  4,179,848  lines  of  adrertlslDg,  a 
gain  of  351,500  lines  over  the  same  period 
of  1915. 

W.  E.  MOFFETT, 
Advertlaingr  Manager. 


In  Philadelphia 

111%  Gain 

In  Advertising 
In  May 

In  May  the  Evening  Telegraph 
gained  345,424  agate  lines  of  hard 
advertising — a  gain  of  111%  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  same  month  last  year. 


PLENTY  OF 

MONEY  AND  GOOD  CHEER 

That’s  the  tltuaUon  la 
PITTSBURGH,  PA., 

Everybody  Busy. 

GAZETTE  TIMES 
CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH 
Have  the  largest  elreulatlon. 
Combination  Rato,  DaiVy  iOe  a  ttno. 
Combination  Rato,  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  •  Lino 

For  further  information  writo 
rrhan  E.  Dice,  F.  A.  Mgr.,  Pkh..  Pa. 
J.C.  Wilbefding  J.  M.  Branham  Co.  R.  J.  BidweU  Co. 
225  Fifth  Ave.  MsUn's  Bldg.  ■  Chicaao  742  Market  St. 
New  York  ChcaiicalBldg.,Sl.  Loua  SaaFiandKo 
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NATIONAL  EDITORIAL 

ASSOCIATION  MEET 


tla.r  af  June.  1916,  h«r»b7  migw  tlM  I'nitod 
AUtea  DttpartniHDt  of  Justice,  ttte  FedcMl  Trade 
Commission,  and  both  branches  of  Oongreas  Im¬ 
mediately  and  tboToughl;  to  InvestlKate  and 
remedy  the  present  high  prices  and  scarcity  of 
all  paper  supplies,  and  especially  the  trouble 
with  the  white  news  paper  product. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
then  elected,  as  follows:  President, 
K.  H.  Tomlinson,  Morristown,  N.  J.; 
vice-pre.sident,  H.  C.  Hotaling,  Maple- 
ton,  Minn. ;  secretary,  George  Schlosser, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  IX:  treasurer,  J,  Byron 
Gain,  Belle  Plaine,  Kan.;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Bee  J.  Hountree,  Georgetown, 
Tex.;  Edward  Albright,  Gallatin,  Tenn.; 
Oietrick  Bamade,  Williamsport,  Pa.; 
Homer  Harwood,  Warren,  Mich.;  F.  BX 
Gannett,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  G.  S.  Caswell, 
Iowa. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  annual 
meeting  in  Minneapolis. 

In  the  afternoon  the  editors  went 
to  the  Hotel  Nassau,  at  Bong  Beach, 
for  luncheon,  where  they  heard  speeches 
by  Ralph  Peters,  president  of  the  Bong 
Island  Railroad;  J.  B'red  Flugrath, 
president  of  the  Ixing  Island  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  Mrs.  Martin  W.  Bittleton, 
founder  of  the  Bong  Island  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  others. 

Or.  Thursday  the  delegates  took  a 
boat  trip  around  Manhattan  Island  and 
visited  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  and 
the  factory  of  the  Mergenthaler  Bino¬ 
type  Company  in  Brooklyn.  On  B'riday 
they  vi.sited  .some  of  the  New  .ler.sey 
summer  resorts. 


tating  the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper, 
because  that  belopgs  to  the  editor. 

“When  a  publisher  has  won  the  es¬ 
teem  and  friendship  of  his  readers,  by 
publishing  the  kind  of  news  they  want, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  mould  opinions, 
formulate  character,  stimulate  ambition, 
arouse  lntere.st,  promote  new  ideal.s,  and 
carry  with  him  their  confidence  in  the 
promotion  of  any  progressive  or  legiti¬ 
mate  project.” 


(Continued  from  page  12) 
all  editors  should  be  more  than  careful 
not  to  print  anything  that  might  pre¬ 
cipitate  wor.se  conditions.  He  compared 
the  pre.sent  time  with  the  cri.sis  through 
which  President  McKinley  passed  just 
prev'ious  to  the  Spani.sh-.Xmerican  War, 
when  he  was  criticised  by  certain  news- 
papers  for  his  lack  of  acticn.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  then  said  that  "we  must  to-day 
uphold  the  hands  of  that  other  patient, 
brave  man  who  speaks  now  for  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“To-day,  when  delicate,  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  confront  this  republic,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  in  every  State  is  mobiliz¬ 
ing;  when  dark  clouds  are  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  among  the  newspapermen  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  among  other  political  people 
there  is  no  politics.  We  are  all  for 
.\merica  and  the  American  flag.” 

The  delegates  rose  and  sang  “Amer¬ 
ica”  when  Mr.  Daniels  appeared  on  the 
I)latform.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  Adolph 
S.  Och.s,  whose  addreas  preceded  his. 
.Mr.  Daniels  said: 

“The  succe.ss  of  Mr.  Ochs  answers 
the  argument  that  the  door  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  clo.sed  to  young  men  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  time  is  past  when  you  have 
to  go  to  the  cities  to  find  great  editors. 
They  can  be  found  in  any  community. 
B'or  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  the  two  great  political 
parties  this  year  chose  editors  as  the 
keynoters  of  their  National  Conven¬ 
tions.  No  longer  is  the  editor  referred 
to  as  a  newspaper  man;  he  is  now 
a  journalist.  The  first  duty  of  every 
editor  is  to  print  all  the  news. 

“The  best  man  for  the  editorial  chair 
is  the  man  with  the  instinct  of  the  re¬ 
porter,  a  nose  for  news,  and  judgment 
rightfully  to  interpret  that  news  for 
the  public.  The  man  who  consistently 
reads  a  certain  paijer  gets  to  know  the 
c“ditor  of  that  paper  better  than  the 
editor  knows  himself,  and,  unconscious¬ 
ly,  the  reader  is  influenced  by  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  paper,  more  than  by  all  the 
parades,  speeches,  and  flare  of  a  cam¬ 
paign. 

"While,  of  course,  the  business  office 
should  guide  the  policy  of  the  paper, 
yet  it  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
editorial  department.  When  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  dictates  the  policy  of  the 
editorial  department,  then  the  news¬ 
paper  iKJcomes  a  miasma,  and  should 
be  bani.shed  from  the  homes.  The  editor 
knows  the  community  best,  and  he  Is 
the  best  man  to  interpret  it. 


Monibor  Audit  Buri*au  Circulations.  Oom- 
dHaile<l  rep  irts  of  tho  oil  and  in- 
diistry.  Tlio  I>f*rriok  covers  the  local  Held 
tliGroiijrlily.  having  double  the  circulation  of 
any  other  p»|K>r  in  the  fiil  City  and  trading 
territory.  It  alw»  has  a  large  circulation 
throughout  the  oil  and  gas  regions.  The 
Si'iiii  Weekly  Ix-rrick  has  a  large  cin^ulation 
tlirougliout  the  oil  and  gas  region  of  the 
I  uitisl  States.  Catiiolu  aiel  .Mexice. 
i-l«isterii  Uepr«‘seiitative 
I  'm  Ilk  K.  Northnip. 

l  ifth  Avc.,  New  Vi*rk  t'ity. 

M  ^•^terll  Uepn'seiitative, 
i'niiik  K.  Northnip, 

A^soeiutioii  Itlflg.,  Chiiago,  Jll. 


GANNETT  HEADS  STATE  PRESS 


New  York  Association  Holds  Meeting 
with  National  Editorial  Association. 
The  New  York  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  yearly  meeting  this  week 
at  th'}  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association.  At  its  Tuesday  morn- 


SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOk  drives  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

■  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 

38  Park  Row,  New  York 


MAKING  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPERS 


Edited  by  Waiter  Pulitzer 

\  new  vital  National  Journal  for 
-Americans  —  by  .Americans  —  with 
.Aiiicricans.  Include  it  in  your  next 
advertising  schedule.  Write  for 
rates. 


Publisher  Wagenseller  Tells  How  He 
Surreeded  with  the  Post. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  .se.ssion 
of  the  National  Editorial  A.ssociation 
George  W.  Wagenseller,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Middleburg  (Pa.)  Post, 
a  paper  with  a  circulation  of  5,000  in 
a  county  of  16,800  people,  with  six 
competitive  newspapers,  spoke  on  how 
he  built  and  maintained  such  a  circu¬ 
lation.  He  said,  in  part: 

“Finst.  Produce  the  newspaper  the 
people  want.  Some  say,  produce  a 
‘good’  newspaper.  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  term  ‘good’  newspaper,  because 
with  what  I  called  a  ‘good’  newspaper, 
I  could  make  no  headway.  There  is 
.some  virtue  in  calling  any  newspaper 
‘good’  that  produces  subscriptions  and 
holds  subscribers.* 

“The  strongest  point  1  can  make  in 
producing  a  newspaper  that  the  people 
want  is  to  publish  what  we  call  ‘coun¬ 
try  corre.spondence,’  or  letters  from 
every  locality  where  the  Post  circulates. 
People  like  to  see  their  names  in  print. 
We  publish  from  30  to  50  letters  every 
week,  and  in  that  way  mention  a  great 
many  names  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

“No  newspaper  can  long  survive  on 
pet  theories,  fanatic  Ideas,  or  a  lazy, 
indolent  stalT.  No  business  comes  in 
■such  close  contact  with  the  pul.se  of 
the  people  as  the  country  weekly,  and 
while  it  is  the  business  of  the  editor 
to  lead  his  reader  and  direct  his 
thought.s,  upbuild  humanity,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  race,  it  is  sui¬ 
cidal  to  attempt  to  educate  his  readers 
to  absorb  pas.sages  of  Scripture  when 
they  prefer  the  local  items  of  their 
town  and  county. 

“I  hold  that  no  newspaper  publisher 
can  permit  the  adoption  of  a  policy  in 
the  selection  of  material  for  his  col¬ 
umns  that  would  deteriorate  the  high 
.standard  of  journalism  required  by  the 
highest  standard  of  morals  among  the 
best  of  his  readers,  but  he  should  seek 
out,  select,  and  concentrate  such  mat¬ 
ter  for  his  columns  as  his  constitu¬ 
ency  requires. 

“I  do  not  Ijelieve  in  the  readers  dic¬ 


At  All  Newsstands,  10  Cents 

Published  by  the  Pulitzer  Co.,  Inc. 


Frank  E.  Gannett. 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


ing  scs.sion  Bouis  Wiley,  bu.siness  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times,  spoke  in 
memory  of  the  late  Herman  Ridder,  “a 
great  newspaper  publisher,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  a  friend  of  the 
needy  and  oppressed.”  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  said: 

Born  In  New  York,  he  started  at  the  low¬ 
est  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  his  success  was 
due  to  his  unswerving  integrity,  his  resolute 
|Miri>os<>,  his  unusual  energy,  and  ills  capa¬ 
city  for  making  friends. 

Herman  Ridder  was  a  patriotic  American. 
.\t  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  war 
the  land  of  his  father’s  birth  received  his  sym- 
pathy  and  support,  luit  his  devotion  to  Amer¬ 
ica  was  unquestioned.  Were  be  alive  to-day 
lie  would  be  among  tlie  first  to  denounce  tlie 
conspirators  against  Itio  welfare  of  the  United 
States  wliose  conduct  has  embarrassed  our 
if  ivernment. 

The  ri-cord  of  Herman  Ridder’s  [liirt  in  the 
flglit  on  tlie  oomtiiiiation  formed  by  paper  inanu- 
fiietnrers  in  l!t07  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  ills  notivc  life. 

At  the  main  busine.ss  se.ssion  of  the 
.\.s.sociation,  on  Wednesday,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  chosen  to  serve  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  B^rank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  of  Bllmira;  vice-president.s,  Bouis 
Wiley,  Gardner  Kline,  W.  O.  Greene, 
W.  H  Sanders,  and  W.  A.  Allen;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Bllias  Rlair;  execu¬ 
tive  (<>mmittee,  C.  H.  Betts,  Harry  A. 
Wingard,  H.  D.  Burrill,  James  H.  Potts, 
John  K.  Walbridge,  B.  O.  Sutton,  B'rank 
Walker,  IfCe  W.  McHenry,  and  J.  BA 
B'lugrath. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN. 
Special  Representatives 
New  York,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Chicago 


You  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 


SHOUIJ)  KIOHT  LOCAL  EVILS. 

”It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  an 
editor  to  fight  the  evils  of  his  own 
town.  The  editor  of  Portland.  Me.,  will 
srieak  out  very  plainly  about  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  editor 
of  Tennessee  will  .sharply  criticise  the 
political  ring  of  Pennsylvania,  because 
they  haven’t  got  the  courage  to  combat 
the  same  evils  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ties. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  every  country 
editor  to  print  the  news  of  his  locality; 
he  must  occupy  his  field  or  lose  it.  The 
paper  that  influences  the  people  is  the 
paper  that  incarnates  the  editor.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  newspaper  has  lost 
its  influence.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  newspapers  without  convictions 
have  lo.st  their  influence.  The  influence 
of  the  newspaper  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  ability  and  convictions  of  the 
eilitor.” 

THE  NEW  OFFICERS. 

At  the  final  bu.siness  session  the  fol¬ 
lowing  re.solution  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously: 

Th*  National  Cdltoiri*]  AMOplation.  la 
rentlon  assembled.  In  New  York  city,  thl»  21«t 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


Giirtis  (iives  $.'>0,000  for  Preparedness. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  president  of  the 
Pulilic  Ifcdger  Company,  has  made  the 
large.st  single  contribution  to  the 
I’hiladelphia  preparedness  movement  in 
that  city  by  a  donation  of  $50,000.  The 
money  was  given  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Women’s  Division  for  National  Prepar¬ 
edness  of  which  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs 
Drexel  is  organizer  and  president.  The 
money  will  be  utilized  In  case  of  war 
with  Mexico  or  any  other  nation. 


No  adverti.sement  can  .say  it  all — 
there  must  be  .something  else  that  can 
he  .said  in  the  next  advertisement. 


Advertising  is  a  logical  proposition, 
hut  It  mu.st  be  logical  adverti.sing  If  it 
is  expected  to  appeal  to  .sensible  people. 
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advertisers  watching 

DECISIONS  ON  APPEALS 

Full  Signifirance  of  Rulings  by  Washing¬ 
ton  Court  Are  Not  Appreciated— Some 

Recent  Findings  That  Have  a  Far- 
■  Reaching  Effect  on  Advertising- 

Others  Are  to  Come. 

Wa.shinotox.  .June  2(1.  —  Advertisers 
and  publishers  who  are  keen  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  rulings  as  to  what 
iiia.v  and  may  not  be  done  with  respect 
to  the  use  in  advertising  and  selling  of 
trade-marks,  labels,  prints,  etc.,  are 
watching  very  closely  the  decisions 
handed  down  from  time  to  time  by  the 
(’ourt  of  Appeals  at  Washington.  It  is 
suspected,  however,  that  many  men  in 
till  newspaper  field  do  not  fully  appre- 
(late  the  significance  of  the  opinions 
icndered  by  this  Court  which  has  just 
come  prominently  into  the  public  eye 
through  a  decision  denying  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  .states  Tire  Company  the  right  to 
register  “Chain”  as  a  trade-mark  for 
its  widely  advertised  "Chain  Tread” 
Tires  for  automobiles. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  attains  especial 
significance  from  the  fact  that  it  alone 
is  authorized  to  consider  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents.  When  an  adver¬ 
tiser  presents  a  trade-mark  for  regis¬ 
tration  or  a  label  for  copyright  entry 
the  application  is  considered  first  by  the 
examiner  of  Trade-Marks.  If  he  re¬ 
jects  the  trade-name  or  if  there  is  a 
controversy  between  two  advertisers 
over  the  right  to  use  a  trade-name,  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents. 

THE  eXJURT  OF  LAST  RECOURSE. 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  de¬ 
cides,  however,  adversely  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  there  is  only  one  recourse,  namely 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Very  often  the  fate  of  a  big 
advertising  campaign  hinges  upon  the 
opinion  of  this  court.  For  example,  re¬ 
cently  the  Appeals  bench  decided  that 
the  Royal  Tailors,  one  of  the  five  big 
clothing  advertisers  of  the  country,  is 
not  entitled  to  register  the  Royal  Bengal 
tiger  that  has  latterly  been  the  conspic¬ 
uous  feature  of  this  firm’s  advertising. 
Such  a  decision  is  liable  to  necessitate  a 
complete  revision  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  because  very  often  a  firm  is  un¬ 
willing  to  continue  investing  money  to 
popularize  a  word  or  a  figure  to  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Patent  Office  officials, 
they  have  no  exclusive  title. 

A  mo.st  interesting  case  now  pending 
Ijcfore  this  tribunal  is  that  of  the  Great 
Bear  Spring  Company  versus  the  Bear 
Lithia  Springs  Company.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  of  this  case  will  go  far  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  respective  rights  of 
lival  claimants  to  the  same  trade  name 
for  goods  of  like  descriptive  properties. 
-Another  important  advertising  case  is 
that  of  the  Nestl6  and  Anglo-Swiss 
Conden.sed  Milk  Company  versus  the 
Holland  Food  Corporation,  and  yet  an¬ 
other  is  that  of  the  Shull-Day  Company 
versus  the  l^evy  Overall  Manufacturing 
Company.  A  report  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  Drug  Company  will  also 
have  recourse  to  this  tribunal  to  com¬ 
pel  the  Patent  Commissioner  to  regis¬ 
ter  ‘"rhe  Rexall  Store”  as  a  trade¬ 
mark  for  gloves  indicates  a  growing 
(ii.spositlon  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
to  go  the  limit  to  obtain  official  sanc¬ 
tion  for  any  phrase  or  slogan  made 
familiar  by  extensive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

PRICE  FIXING  LBGISI^TION. 

There  is  no  evidence  at  the  Capitol 
that  the  announcement  of  the  result  of 
the  referendum  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  in 
any  degree  improved  the  chances  of 
pending  measures  designed  to  permit 
the  maintenance  of  resale  prices.  For 
all  that  the  commercial  bodies  affiliated 
with  the  National  Chamber  have  re¬ 


turned  a  twe-thirds  majority  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  to  allow  manufacturers 
to  fix  resale  prices  none  of  the  leaders 
in  Congress  hold  out  any  hope  that 
such  a  proposition  will  come  to  a  vote 
at  this  session.  The  approach  of  the 
national  political  conventions  which  will 
draw'  many  members  of  both  Senate  and 
House  away  from  W.oshington,  and  the 
launching  of  a  movement  to  speed  up 
the  work  of  Congress  in  the  hope  of 
an  August  adjournment  bode  111  for 
bills  on  price  fixing. 

THE  STEVENS-AYRES  BILL. 

Thus  far  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
made  no  effort  to  set  the  wheels  in  mo¬ 
tion  under  the  Stevens- Ay  res  bill  or 
other  similar  measures,  and  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  even  were  the  committeemen 
more  favorably  disposed  than  they  are 
toward  the  proposition  the  outlook 
would  be  for  a  hard  fight  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  That  the  lukewarm  at¬ 
titude  in  Congress  with  respect  to  au¬ 
thorized  price  maintenance  does  not, 
however,  extend  to  the  question  of  mis¬ 
representation  in  advertising  is  attest¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  the  “pure  adver¬ 
tising”  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
passed  some  time  ago  by  the  House 
emerges  from  the  Senate  materially 
■strengthened. 

The  fact  that  Congress  serves  as  the 
City  Council  or  governing  body  for  the 
Dlstnct  of  Columbia  imparts  consider¬ 
able  significance  to  the  declaration 
against  fake  advertising.  As  further 
evidence  of  the  arousal  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  conscience  is  the  framing  of  a 
bill  designed  to  banish  from  the  capi¬ 
tal  city  the  fake  auctioneers  whose  op¬ 
erations  have,  in  so  many  American 
cities,  proved  detrimental  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  local  merchants  and  the  news- 
Iiapers  in  which  these  legitimate  mer¬ 
chants  advertise. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Publiaher  and  the 
JonrnallBt  malntaini  an  efllcient  corps  of  paid 
correspondenta  at  the  following  important  trade 
centres;  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Plttsbnrch,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  St.  Lonla, 
Chicago,  Atlanta  New  Orleans,  Dallaa,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Waihlngton,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco, 
other  correspondeata  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  Advartlaera  and  newspaper  mea 
will  And  a  ready  market  for  atorlea  of  advtr- 
tlalng  acblevementa,  news  beats,  etc.,  by  ad- 
dretslng  the  main  offlee,  1117  World  Bnlldlag, 
New  York  city. 

Branch  offlees  axa  located  as  follows;  Chicago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Cbas. 
H.  May,  Mgr.,  'Phone  Franklin  44 ;  San  BYan- 
daco,  742  Market  St.,  B.  J.  Bldwell,  manager, 
'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pnbllsher  page  eontalu 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  tour.  Columns  are  II 
picas  wide  and  twelva  Inches  deep. 

AdvertltlDg  Rata  la  2Bc.  an  agate  line,  |10l 
a  paga,  |7B  a  half  paga  and  |42  a  qnartar  pnga. 
Position  extra.  Time,  epsce  and  casta  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  ndvsrtlacmsnts  under  proper  cUasilcn- 
tlon  will  be  cliarged  as  follows:  For  Snls  and 
Help  Wanted,  artwn  cents  a  lias;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  lilscellaneoas,  twsnty-flvs  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  tan  cants  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  tbs  Una.  For  tbosa  nasiB- 
pluyed  a  flfty-word  or  eigbt-line  adverttsemsnt 
will  be  puhllsbsd  two  times  FKBB. 

Kenders  are  urged  to  bare  the  paper  mailed  ts 
tbs  Uums  address.  'I'hls  will  insure  prompt  de- 
uvery. 

The  Editor  mud  Pabllaher  sells  regularly 
St  IOC.  a  copy.  |X.UW  par  year  In  tUa  united 
Btatas  and  Ouiunial  Possessions.  12.00  In  Caa- 
aua  end  es.uu  foreign,  and  Is  oa  sals  eacn  weak 
at  the  rollowtng  news  stands: 

New  York — World  BaUding,  Trlbuno  Bnlldlag, 
Park  Kow  Building,  140  Nassau  Streat,  Man- 
uiug'a  topposits  Uis  World  UuUdlug),  SI  Park 
Mow ;  Tbo  Woolwortb  Building,  Timas  Building, 
S'orty-aeeond  street  and  Broadway,  at  basament 
entraaca  to  Subway;  Brontano's  Book  Store, 
iweoty-sutn  street  and  hlfta  Arsnua  and 
llaon  a,  Stacy’s  corner,  at  Tblrty-fourtb  St.  en- 
traacs. 

Baltlmora — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  Bnlldlag. 

PbUadalpbla — !<.  O,  Baa,  7tb  aad  Cbsstaat 
Btrsets ;  Wm.  sobel,  Bnllatla  Balldiag  Nows 
stand. 

Boston — Parker  Honsa  News  Stand. 

Plttsbargh — Davis  Book  Shop,  41S  Wood 
Street. 

Waahlagtoa,  D.  C. — Bart  B.  Traaia,  111  Fenr- 
tsenth  Straat,  M.  W, 

Chleaffo— Poonns  Book  Store,  ST  H.  Clark 
Straat;  Post  OSlea  Maws  Oa.,  Moaroa  Straat; 
Ubas.  Levy  Olre.  Co.,  27  N.  Flftk  Avaaoe. 

Ctevalaad — Sekroadar’a  Mswa  Stars,  Baparlar 
Street,  oppaalu  Past  oaca;  Selemoa  Nows  Oe., 
1111  Walnat  StroH. 

Detroit — Beleasea  Mewa  Oe.,  #•  ParBad  Bt.,  W. 

Saa  Prsadasa  B.  J.  Bldwail  Oa.,  T4B  Markat. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advsr<lsemestf  under  (kit  oiossi/leaHon,  (an 
cants  per  line,  each  ineertUm.  Count  eia 
iDordt  to  the  line.  For  thoee  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  60  word*,  two  Insertions  FRBK. 

ADVERTISING  MAX.  8ve  .Tears  editorial  and 
practical  advertising  experience  on  leading  dall.T 
in  cit.T  of  80,000,  finished  cop.v  writer,  faithful 
and  energetic.  Can  yon  use  me?  .Address 
K  2060.  care  Erlitor  and  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  wants  position,  8 
years’  experience.  Have  position  on  dally,  but 
want  a  change.  Good  references.  Address  Ad- 
nii»i,  017  Main  St..  Lafayette.  Ind. 

lU'SI.NESS  .MAX'AGER— With  record  of  trip¬ 
ling  lairnings  of  paiM>r  he  is  now  with,  in  less 
tlian  two  years,  that  desires  change  for  reasons 
not  concerning  business.  Also  successful  as  man¬ 
aging  etiitor  of  small  dally.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  of  either  or  both  departments  of  daily 
in  town  of  20,000  to  40,000.  Y'oung,  married, 
reliable.  .Address  K  2069,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

BL'Sl.NESS  MANAGER — .Seven  years’  practical 
cxiperleuci'  in  OBlce  and  -Mechanical  -Mauagenient 
on  iiaiier  of  24,000  In  city  of  100,000  desires 
l)ermuuent  position  as  Business  Manager  of  med- 
iiim-slxed  daiiy.  Mkidle  West  preferred.  Young 
and  aggressive,  married,  and  now  employed. 
Would  U-  pleustsl  to  correspond  should  you  have 
an  oiieiilng.  Address  K  2063,  care  Eilltor  and 
I’ublisher. 


t  IKl’CLATlON  .MANAGER  on  Western  daily 
Willi  seven  years’  experience  in  all  branches  of 
work,  desires  change.  Can  furnish  proof  of 
ability.  EtUeiency  and  promotion  with  least  ex- 
pmso.  Address  Box  K  2065,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Wanted  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  large  or  small  paper.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  you  the  best  of  references.  Address  J.  M. 
Morris,  948  10th  St.,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— I  wanT  a  Job  as 
circulation  manager  in  large  city  or  can  handle 
other  duties  as  well  on  small  city  daily.  Thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of  business  end. 
Long  experience  In  various-sized  fields.  Tem¬ 
perate  and  reliable;  satisfactory  references.  Ad- 
ilress  Box  K  2060,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ClRCULA'llON  MANAGER — 'Iraiued  right  up 
to  the  minute,  desires  position  soon  after  July 
Ist.  If  your  circulation  department  neeils  new 
blood,  more  “iiep”  or  re-organizing,  my  record 
and  list  of  references  will  convince  you  of  my 
ability  to  supply  such  needs.  Address  K  2058, 
care  Editor  and  Psbllsber. 

C’OMl^SINO  ROO.M  hXIRE.MAN— Situation  as 
foreman  of  dally  paper.  For  many  years  assist¬ 
ant  on  one  of  most  particular  papers  in  U.  S. 
PU-onomicul  executive.  Thorough  printer  and 
make-up.  Ready  to  go  any  place.  Address 
K  2068,  rare  Editor  and  Publisher. 

COMMERCIAL  ARTIST ;  wishes  positiou ;  one 
that  offers  opportunity  as  Advertisers’  Assistant. 
Address  A.,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


LUMPOslNG  ROOM  FOREMAN.  —  Position 
wanted  as  foreman  of  dally  paper.  Experienced 
yoiiug  man  of  15  years  on  some  of  best  larxe 
city  paiiers.  Thorough  priuter,  make-up  aud 
executive.  Will  go  auy  place.  Address  K  203:1, 
care  TMltor  and  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  with  five  years’  experience,  now 
employwl  ou  dally  In  city  of  65,000,  wants  po¬ 
sition  on  evening  newspaiier.  24  years  of  age, 
niarrlol,  and  a  total  abstainer  Can  furnish  best 
of  references.  Address  "F.  T.  W.,”  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  AND  PRINTERS  MEET 


Terms  of  Agreement  to  Supplant  Present 
Contract  Discussed  at  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis,  June  20. — The  Labor 
Committee  of  the  American  Newspapei 
Publishers’  Associatloo  was  in  session 
to-day  here  with  officers  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  an  agreement  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  five-year  contract,  which  ex¬ 
pires  next  year.  Both  parties  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  favorable  to  a  renewal 
of  the  relations  which  have  continued 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  questions 
involved  are  as  to  the  terms  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  relations. 

The  Publisheis’  Committee  consists  of 
Bruce  Halderman,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  chairman;  H.  N.  Kellogg,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  of  the  Association; 
Hopewell  L.  Bogers,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  president  of  the  Association; 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe; 
W.  S.  Jones,  Minneapolis  Journal; 
James  B.  Gray,  Atlanta  Journal;  David 
B.  Plum,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record;  G.  J. 
Palmer,  Houston  Post;  C.  H.  Kembold, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  and  J.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Toronto  Star. 

The  publishers  also  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the  high  cost  of  print  paper, 
and  it  was  stated  that  unless  prices 
quit  soaring  soon  many  papers  will 
either  have  to  increase  their  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  or  subscription  price,  or  both, 
or  so  out  of  bu.sina.ss. 


$3,000  to  $25,000  ca^  Ban  kc 
used  in  purchasing  one-balf  interest 
in  only  evening  daily  of  a  city  of 
20,000. 

Buyer  must  be  well  qualified  and 
willing  to  take  full  charge  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Proposition  N.  T.  ’ 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


$6,500  Cash 

Balance  deferred  will  buy  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  weekly  newspaper  and 
job  property,  finely  equipped,  located 
within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  Citv 
now  netting  owner  about  $4,000  yearly 
in  dividends  and  salary.  Quick  action 
necessary. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Kewtpaper  and  Magazine  Propertiee. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


Average  annual  receipts  $45,000. 
Net,  $7,000  to  $10,000. 

Equipment  invoices,  $34,000. 
Building  valued  at  $20,000. 

Central  state  republican  evening 
paper. 

Price,  $55,000;.  without  building 
$35,000. 

Proposition  919x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Newapaper  Propertira, 
LITCHFIELD.  I  LI. 


Newspaper  Properties  for  Sale 

ITJjINOIS  daily  In  mnall  solid  city  with  no 
competition.  Enrns  on  valuation  of  $6,000,  In 
eluding  Linotype.  Light  overhead  expense.  Prico 
$4,500  with  $2,500  down,  to  reliable  piibllsber. 
who  can  handle  all  but  mcchanieal  end.  Client 
“MARCO.” 

HALF  INTERIEST  In  beat  dally  in  city  ol 
12,000  west  of  Mlasouri  River.  Plant  worio 
$50,000  and  earning  full  dividends  uu  that  vali, 
atlun.  Experienced  reliable  advertising  man 
prepared  to  pay  $10,000  down  and  ussuuie  po.-,! 
tiou  at  once  can  get  lung  time  uu  balance  ul 
$5,000.  Client  SAYRE. 

FINANCIAL  JOURNAL  In  large  Central  West 
city.  p'ouuded  22  years  ago  and  yielding  an 
uually  upwards  of  $3,600  net.  A  field  pecuilarq 
Its  own.  Moat  of  ita  400  advertlaera  Lave  use.i 
the  paper  over  ten  yeara.  Reuauua  fur  aelling 
purely  peraonal.  A  price  of  $7,000  with  $3,OOi( 
down,  balance  long  time  will  be  given  a  capabii- 
publisher  who  can  act  Immeiliately.  Wire  ur 
write  immediately.  Client  D.  F.  W. 

CENTRAL  WEST  Democratic  small  city  Dall.v, 
splendidly  equipped,  offered  at  $8,000  which  i- 
but  two-tbirda  of  Inventory  value  and  60%  ol  an 
niial  busiuess.  Une-balf  interest  fur  $4,000  lu 
good  advertising  and  editorial  man  who  will  tak,. 
immediate  imaseaalon.  Unusual  upportunit.i . 
Wire  for  particulars.  Client  B.  11. 


118-120  GriswoliSt.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


State  May  Sue  Paper  Makers 

The  lllinoi.s  Bo.'ird  of  Aiulitor.s  lias 
served  notice  ou  paper  inuiiiiracturcr.s 
with  whom  tl."  State  printer  ha.s  signed 
contract.s  that  unless  iney  deliver  siith- 
cient  pajM-r  to  piint  the  compiled  laws 
the  State  will  buy  in  open  market  and 
make  the  manufacturers  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price.  The  manufacturers  have 
refu.sed  to  fill  the  State's  order  because 
of  the  paper  shortage. 
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Elditors  Who  Know 

The  Bain  News 
service  have 
the  happiest  of 
all  faculties  of 
value  to  any 
editor  —  that 
of  anticipating 
the  news  with 
pictures,  and 
furnishing  ma¬ 
terial  most 
suitable  for  the 
bull<llng  up  of 
a  practical 
morgue.  It  Is 
strictly  a  news- 
paper  man's 
service  in  every 
sense  of  the 
expression. 

Bain  Service  Motto  Is  “Illustrate  To  day’s 
News  To-day.”  Tty  it. 

BAIN  NEWS  SERMCE 
32  Union  Square,  E.,  N.  Y.  City 


OL’ 

DAD  MARTIN 

A  real  new  7-Column  Mat 
Service.  Laughs,  wide  smiles 
and  giggles  in  every  strip.  Dandy 
drawing.  Nothing  like  it!  It’s 
distinctive. 

Let  us  send  you  proofs. 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 
R.  S.  Grable,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Preu  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


Having  the  confidence  of  its 
readers 

DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

produces  sure  results. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  O 


'’'yl  \  ?•>•»  WIIMAM  SI.  COP  M.W- 
<li  \>iItj;RS  ST  NIJWYOOK 


N.  E.  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 


Guests  of  Bridgeport  Publishers  Who 
Gave  Them  Fine  Welcome. 

The  New  England  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  concluded  its  winter  and  spring 
meetings  by  a  visit  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
where  the  alliance  members  were  guests 
of  the  Post  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Bridgeport  Telegram  and 
Bridgeport  Post.  The  visitors  were  en¬ 
tertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Stratfleld 
Hotel  immediately  after  the  members 
had  finished  their  eighteen  holes  of  golf, 
concluding  their  final  round  in  their 
golf  tournament  at  Brooklawn  links. 

Benjamin  Anthony,  president  of  the 
Alliance,  and  publisher  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard,  presided  at  the  dinner  and 
thanked  Senator  McNeil,  of  the  Post, 
for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  ex¬ 
tended  the  alliance  by  Mr.  McNeil  and 
his  partner,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bolande,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Post  and  Telegram. 

Immediately  after  the  dinner  and 
meeting  the  party  inspected  the  muni¬ 
tions  plant  of  the  Remington  Arms  and 
IT.  M.  C.  Company,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  Publicity  Manager  John  M. 
French,  they  were  shown  the  inner 
workings  of  the  gigantic  munitions  fac¬ 
tory.  which  is  turning  out  millions  of 
shells  and  arms  for  the  Allies. 

The  publishers  who  were  present  for 
the  golf  match,  luncheon,  and  meeting 
included  the  following: 

Frank  E.  Sands  and  C.  H.  Tryon, 
Meriden  Journal;  George  R.  Booth, 
Worcester  Gazette;  Benjamin  Anthony, 
New  Bedford  Standard;  R.  L.  Wright, 
Haverhill  Gazette;  John  Harrington, 
Ijowell  Sun;  Frank  Knox,  Manchester 
L'nion-Leader;  John  D.  Jackson,  New 
Haven  Register;  Theodore  Bodenweln, 
New  London  Day;  Charles  P.  Chamber¬ 
lin,  Hartford  Times;  John  D.  Plum¬ 
mer,  Springfield  Union;  Julius  Mathews, 
special  representative;  Frank  W.  Bo¬ 
lande,  A.  McNeil,  jr.,  K.  W.  McNeil, 
publishers  Bridgeport  Post  and  Bridge¬ 
port  Telegram ;  F.  W.  Montanye,  El¬ 
mer  S.  Hubbell,  and  Meigs  B.  Russell, 
Post  staff. 


DEFENDS  SAN  DIEGO  DAILIES 


President  Davidson  Says  They  Have 
Loyally  Supported  the  Big  Exposition. 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  prints  a 
letter,  sent  to  that  paper  by  President 
G.  A.  Davidson,  of  the  Panama-Calif or- 
nia  International  Exposition  of  1916, 
making  explicit  denials  of  alleged  mis¬ 
statements  published  In  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Tribune  and  Express,  reflecting 
upon  the  loyalty  of  San  Diego  papers 
to  the  big  show. 

Davidson’s  letter  says,  la  part:  "It 
has  been  charged  that  the  Union,  Sun, 
and  Tribune  neglect  the  beautiful  Ex¬ 
position.  Since  the  first  day  of  1916, 
the  three  daily  papers  have  devoted  1,500 
columns  to  the  Exposition,  which  is  an 
average  of  ten  columns  a  day  and  three 
columns  a  day  more  than  the  best  pe¬ 
riod  of  1915.  Guy  R.  Kinsley,  manager 
of  publicity,  informs  me  that  at  no 
time  have  the  local  papers  in  any  man¬ 
ner  shown  themselves  unwilling  to  co¬ 
operate  toward  the  fullest  good  of  the 
Exposition,  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  second  year  has  caused  it  to  lose 
much  of  what  is  termed  news  value. 

“Coupled  with  this  charge  against  San 
Diego  newspapers,  is  another  concern¬ 
ing  attendance  and  financial  loss.  We 
have  no  fears  for  the  success  of  our 
new  international  exposition  during 
1916.  Dedication  Day,  March  18,  was 
33  per  cent,  greater  than  the  greatest 
day  of  the  entire  period  of  1915.  The 
month  of  April  showed  an  attendance 


of  10,000  greater  than  April,  1915." 

San  Diego  papers  also  deny  the  Los 
Angeles  reports  to  the  effect  that  the 
San  Diego  press  had  been  boosting  the 
Tla  Juana  race  track  to  the  exclusion 
of  support  for  the  Exposition. 


SENATOR  STABBED  A  REPORTER 


Newspaperman  Struck  Legislator  and 
Latter  Used  Knife  in  Retaliation. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  June  20. — 'Senator 
H.  H.  Fields,  of  Union  parish,  and 
David  J.  Ewing,  correspondent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  met  in 
the  street  June  13  in  bad  blood,  and 
came  to  blows  over  an  article  which  was 
published  about  the  recent  award  of  the 
fiscal  agency  contract.  Mr.  Fields,  aris¬ 
ing  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege 
in  the  Senate  that  morning  had  de¬ 
nounced  another  correspondent  of  the 
paper  as  the  author.  Mr.  Ewing  ac¬ 
costed  him  when  they  met  and  took  the 
responsibility.  Mr.  Fields  is  reported  to 
have  carried  an  open  knife  and  to  have 
called  Ewing  a  liar. 

The  reporter  struck  the  Senator  in 
the  face,  and  followed  him  into  the 
street  landing  a  heavy  blow.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  lunged  at  him  with  his  knife.  They 
mixed,  the  reporter  raining  blows  on  the 
head  of  the  Senator,  and  the  Senator 
using  his  knife  on  the  arms  of  the  re¬ 
porter.  Mr.  Ewing  was  stabbed  six  or 
eight  times  in  the  left  arm  and  shoulder, 
some  of  the  wounds  being  deep  and  long. 
One  wound  in  the  arm  was  four  inches 
long  and  reached  to  the  bone.  Ewing 
finally  caught  the  right  arm  of  Fields 
and  struggled  to  get  the  knife.  His 
fingers  were  cut  and  as  he  almost  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  two  were  separated  by  W.  M. 
MoCausland  who  had  driven  up  In  an 
automobile. 

“Senator  Fields  was  using  his  knife 
like  a  trip-hammer,"  Mr.  McCausland 
said  afterward. 

After  his  wounds  were  dressed  FJwing 
was  able  to  be  about.  Senator  Fields 
was  arrested  and  bound  over  on  charges 
of  stabbing  and  wounding.  He  Is  thirty- 
four.  Ewing  is  a  student  at  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  and  lives  in  a  fra¬ 
ternity  house.  He  has  been  local  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times-I^cayune  for 
several  years. 


WILSON  TRUSTS  NEWSPAPERMEN 


Chairman  and  Secretary  of  National 
Democratic  Committee  Are  Editors. 

Washinqto.v,  June  20. — President 
Wilson  has  great  faith  in  newspaper¬ 
men.  This  has  been  shown  very  strik¬ 
ingly  by  the  large  number  of  men  whom 
he  has  chosen  from  the  “fourth  estate” 
to  assist  him  in  the  administration  of 
Governmental  affairs.  It  Is  understood 
that  by  the  President’s  personal  request 
Vance  McCormick,  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot,  and  Charter  Glass,  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News,  were  chosen 
chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  of 
the  National  Democratic  Committee. 

Mr.  McCormick,  as  chairman  of  this 
great  Committee,  will  have  full  charge 
of  President  Wilson’s  campaign  for  re- 
election.  He  will  have  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  a  branch  in  Chicago,  and 
will  employ  a  large  number  of  news 
writers  and  others  to  assist  him  in  his 
undertaking.  He  Is  a  well-known  poli¬ 
tician  and  newspaperman  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  was  recently  a  candidate  for 
Governor  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Glass  is  the  owner  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  News  and  Advance,  two  of  the 
most  popular  papers  of  Virginia.  He  is  a 
new  member  of  the  National  Committee, 
but  has  long  been  in  the  public  eye  as 
a  Congressman,  and  is  well  known  as 
co-author  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Howard  M.  Albert,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Pittbsburgh  (Pa) 
Gazette-’Tlmes,  and  Miss  Ruth  Davis, 
of  the  same  city,  were  married  this 
week,  and  are  now  in  the  East  on  a 
honeymoon  trip. 

Amos  Cadman  Quinn,  an  advertising 
writer  on  the  Pittston  (Pa)  Gazette, 
was  married  recently  to  Miss  Anna 
Kirk  Howell,  of  Avoca,  Pa. 

Albert  Remington  Kesslnger,  editor 
of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  and 
Mrs.  Rena  FYench  Sheppard,  of  Morse, 
mere,  N.  J.,  were  quietly  married  at 
the  bride’s  home  in  Morsemere  on  June 
15,  only  a  few  Immediate  relatives  being 
in  attendance.  The  Rev.  Henry  Bacon 
Allen,  of  the  Ridgefield,  N.  J.,  Reformed 
Church,  officiated. 

Will  W.  Horton,  editor  of  the  Poplar 
Bluffs  (Mo.)  Citizen-Democrat,  and 
Miss  Pauline  Meyers  Harrington,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  singer,  were  secretly  married  In 
Poplar  Bluffs  on  June  10. 

Damon  L.  Orlowsky,  editor  of  Young 
Russia,  a  newspaper  published  In  the 
Russian  language  in  Chicago,  and  Miss 
Lucynda  Wagner,  a  native  of  Austria, 
were  married  on  June  17  in  Chicago. 


John  R.  McLean’s  Will  Probated 

The  will  of  John  R.  McLean,  probated 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  does  not  Indicate 
the  exact  value  of  his  estate.  His  hold¬ 
ings  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  estimated  by  the  executor  as  $6,- 
314,554.  The  Indebtedness,  so  far  as 
known,  will  not  exceed  $50,000.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  owned  real  estate  In  Ohio  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  description  and  value  of  which, 
the  executor  told  the  Ckiurt,  it  is  not 
able  at  this  time  to  give.  The  peti¬ 
tion  says  that  real  estate  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  the  value  of  which  Is  undeter¬ 
mined,  Is  not  included  In  the  $1,162,054 
covering  the  District  realty  holdings  of 
the  estate.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
newspaper  properties  of  Mr.  McLean, 
unless  they  are  included  In  stocks  and 
bonds  held.  The  personal  property,  con¬ 
sisting  of  household  furniture  and  ef¬ 
fects.  is  valued  at  $60,000.  Cash  in  the 
sum  of  $92,500  and  stocks  and  bonds  in 
excess  of  $5,000,000  bring  the  personal 
property  up  to  $5,152,000. 


Reporters  Barred  from  Board  Sessions 
Toronto,  June  20. — After  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Control  in  Montreal  last 
week,  a  motion  to  allow  representatives 
of  the  press  to  be  present  at  meetings  of 
the  Board  was  put  to  a  vote,  and  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Mayor’s  casting  vote.  Ob¬ 
jection  to  the  presence  of  reporters  wa.s 
taken,  on  the  ground  that  members  of 
the  Board  were  liable  to  take  a  different 
stand  on  certain  questions  when  their 
remarks  were  being  quoted  than  if  they 
were  discussing  business  for  business's 
.sake  only. 


Taunton  Has  a  New  Daily 
Taunton,  Mass.,  has  a  new  daily 
newspaper  called  the  Taunton  Dally 
Globe.  It  is  edited  by  J.  F.  Driscoll,  for 
twenty  years  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  Fall  River  and  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee.  The 
newspaper  takes  the  place  of  the  Taun¬ 
ton  News,  of  which  Dudley  M.  Holman 
was  publisher,  that  gave  up  the  ghost 
some  month  ago.  It  is  a  bright,  newsy 
looking  publication  and  will  make  many 
friends  in  Taunton. 


Eugene  F.  Kerr,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Tlmes-Demo- 
crat,  has  filed  his  name  with  the  Olka- 
homa  State  Election  Board  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
State  Senator. 


ARTHUR  C.  JOHNSON, 
Columbus  DIepateb. 
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CHICAGO  JOURNALISTS 
RALLY  TO  THE  COLORS 


j.M.  Pattersonand  R.R. McCormick  Among 

Those  Who  Have  Reported  for  Military 

Duty  —  Honor  Roll  in  Which  Many 

Papers  Are  Represented — Full  Pay  to 

Employees  Who  Enlist. 

Chicago,  June  21. — When  the  Illinois 
.N’ational  Board  was  called  to  service  for 
duty  cn  the  Mexican  border,  and  per¬ 
haps  beyond  the  border,  many  Chica¬ 
go  newspaper  and  advertising  men 
were  taken  from  their  desks  and  as¬ 
signments.  They  are  now  with  their 
regiments,  mobilized  at  Camps  Lincoln 
and  Dunne,  at  Springfield,  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  south. 

The  Tribune  is  affected  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  other  papers^ 
though  all  are  represented  with  men  at 
the  front.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  and 
Kobert  R.  McCormick,  editors  of  the 
Tribune,  both  are  with  their  military 
units.  They  announce  they  will  attempt  to 
take  no  part  in  the  management  of  the 
paper  until  free  of  military  duties.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Field,  business  manager,  and 
second  vice-president  of  the  Tribune 
Company,  and  Edward  S.  Beck,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  are  in  full  charge  of  the 
paper 

Mr.  McCormick  is  a  major  on  the 
staff  of  the  First  Cavalry,  and  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  is  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  Bat¬ 
tery  C,  First  Field  Artillery.  Both  men 
departed  from  Chicago  Tuesday  night 
when  their  units  went  into  bivouac  at 
Camp  Lincoln,  near  Springfield. 

A  LONG  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

The  Tribune  has  two  other  men  as 
officers  with  the  military.  They  are 
Capt.  Henry  J.  Reilly,  a  recently  re- 
turnel  war  correspondent  who  com¬ 
mands  Battery  E,  Second  Field  Artil¬ 
lery.  Capt.  Reilly  is  perhaps  better 
piepaied  than  any  other  newspaper 
man  in  Chicago  for  actual  sefvice.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1900,  and  became  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  regular  army.  He  served  with  the 
Third  and  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry, 
and  resigned  in  1914  to  join  the  Trib¬ 
une  staff.  In  the  army  he  served 
through  two  Philippine  campaigns. 

E.  O,  Phillips,  chief  of  the  Tribune’s 
political  writers,  is  a  captain  on  the 
Quartermaster’s  Staff  of  the  Infantry. 

Another  veteran  is  Philip  Sampson, 
who  joined  the  First  Infantry  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  order  calling  the 
Guard  into  service.  Sampson  quit  his 
job  as  a  reporter  on  the  Examiner  in 
September,  1914,  and  enlisted  in  the 
Royal  Montreal  Rifles.  He  wa.®  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  at  Ypres,  Belgium, 
when  the  Canadians  saved  the  day. 
Wounded  twice,  he  was  sent  homo. 
Sampson  was  in  many  engagements  in 
France  and  Belg'i:rr.,  and  was  I’ecorated 
for  gallantry  in  action.  Sampson  is  a 
great-grandson  of  Patrick  Henry. 

THOSE  IN  UNIFORM. 

Among  the  other  newspapermen  who 
are  in  uniform  are: 

Thomas  Ballantyne,  reporter.  Daily 
News  private.  First  Cavalry;  Edward 
A.  Burnham,  business  office.  Tribune, 
machine-gun  troop.  First  Cavalry; 
Webb  Wilier,  reporter,  American,  First 
Cavalry;  Thomas  Cochrane,  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor.  Tribune,  sergeant.  First 
Cavalry;  Sterling  Parkinson,  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor.  Herald,  Battery  D,  Field 
Artillery;  Ronald  F.  Webster,  editorial 
WTiter,  Tribune,  Battery  E,  Second 
Field  Artillery;  A1  Vinnedge,  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor.  Tribune,  Battery  E,  Second 
FTeld  Artillery;  A.  K.  Sykes,  reporter. 
Daily  News,  First  Cavalry;  Gilman  Par¬ 
ker,  reporter.  Tribune,  First  Cavalry: 


Wallace  Smith,  rewrite  man,  American; 
Franklin  P.  Gerhardt,  advertising  soli¬ 
citor,  First  Cavalry:  James  L.  Butts, 
reporter.  Tribune,  F''irst  Cavalry;  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Melsse,  advertising  solicitor.  Trib¬ 
une,  First  Cavalry:  Harold  B.  Sher¬ 
wood,  advertising  solicitor.  Tribune, 
first  lieutenant.  Seventh  Infantry; 
James  L.  Butts,  reporter.  Daily  News, 
First  Cavalry:  James  Ryan,  sporting 
department.  Herald,  First  Cavalry: 
Frank  L.  Haeger,  credit  manager. 
Tribune,  Machine-Gun  Troop,  First 
Cavalry;  M.  C.  Lawrence,  report¬ 
er,  Dally  News,  First  Infantry: 
J.  V.  R.  Lyman,  jr.,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor,  Flxaminer,  Battery  D,  First 
Artillery,  and  Robin  Meyer,  Journal, 
First  Infantry. 

ONE  WOMAN  AMONG  THEM. 

Mrs.  Gilman  Parker,  wife  of  one  of 
the  Tribune  men,  'and  until  recently 
Miss  Hetty  Cattell,  a  member  of  the 


Mils.  Gilman  Parker. 


Tribune  local  staff,  is  a  member  of  the 
local  Red  Cross,  which  will  accom¬ 
pany  her  husband’s  regiment  to  the 
border. 

All  the  Chicago  newspapers  have 
agreed  to  pay  their  employees  salar¬ 
ies  in  full  during  the  time  they  are  in 
service  or  to  provide  for  members  of 
their  dependent  family.  This  will  also 
apply  to  men  who  enlist  if  volunteers 
are  called  for. 

While  those  who  were  members  of 
Guard  organizations  before  the  call 
came  are  now  under  arms  many  oth¬ 
er  enthusiastic  newspapermen  have 
made  arrangements  to  join  in  event  the 
men  are  sent  to  Mexico.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  they  will  spend  a  fortnight  at 
Springfield  and  then  go  south.  When 
they  go  to  the  border  it  is  certain  that 
the  newspaper  contingent  in  the  ranks 
will  be  materially  swelled.  Another 
movement  is  on  foot  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  company  of  100 
men.  Applications  for  membership 
have  been  passed  around  and  nearly 
fifty  signatures  have  been  obtained. 


Duryea  Made  Sec’y  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 

Edwin  D.  Duryea  has  been  made 
secretary  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  also  a  director 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Duryea  has  been 
with  the  company  since  October  1,  pre¬ 
vious  to  which  time  he  was  connected 
for  ten  years  with  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


Walter  F'erguson,  a  well-known  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Cherokee,  Okla.,  has  for¬ 
mally  been  announced  as  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  the  Oklahoma  Senate  from 
the  Cherokee  district. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  INDICTED 


Charged  by  New  York  Grand  Jury  With 
Violating  Donnelly  Anti-Trust  Law. 

In  a  presentment  handed  up  by  the 
June  giand  jury  of  New  York  this  week, 
indictments  were  found  against  eight 
members  of  the  New  York  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Board  of  Trade  on  the  charge 
of  violating  the  Donnelly  Anti-Trust 
Law. 

The  men  indicted  were;  Edward  Ep- 
stean,  of  the  Walker  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  commissioner  for  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Board  of  Trade;  A.  W.  Morley, 
jr.,  of  the  Electro-Light  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  president,  and  G.  M.  Gill,  of  the 
Gill  Engraving  Company;  Adolph 
Schultz,  of  the  Sterling  Engraving 
Company;  Charles  E.  Sherman,  of  the 
Suffolk  Engraving  Company;  M.  J.  Col- 
gan,  of  the  Colgan  Engraving  Company; 
H.  L.  Walker,  of  the  Walker  Engrav¬ 
ing  Company,  and  Theodore  Stengel,  of 
the  Scientific  Engraving  Company,  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  met  last  March  and  agreed  on 
prices  materially  affecting  magazine  and 
book  publishers.  The  Trade  Press  As¬ 
sociation  complained  that  the  new  scale 
increased  prices  from  20  to  200  per  cent. 

After  the  indictment  the  men  appear¬ 
ed  before  Judge  Mulqueen  in  Part  I  of 
the  Court  of  General  Se.ssions,  and  were 
given  ten  days  in  which  to  plead.  The 
law  provides  a  year’s  Imprisonment  on 
conviction  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000. 


TO  EDIT  NATION’S  BUSINESS 


Merle  Tborpe  Selected  by  Cbaniber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Merle  Thorpe,  head  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  journalism  department 
has  been  selected  as  editor  of  The  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business,  the  official  monthly 
magazine  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thorpe  is  a 
former  Washington  newspaper  man, 
later  doing  editorial  work  in  Cuba  and 
in  Seattle.  In  1907  he  organized  at  the 
University  of  Washington  the  first  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  in  a  university. 
Since  then  forty-two  universities  ana 
colleges  have  established  such  depart¬ 
ments  with  175  instructors  and  3,500 
students. 

FVom  Washington  Mr.  Thorpe  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Kan.sas  at 
the  instance  of  Wlliiam  Allen  White 
and  other  Kansas  editors.  The  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Kansas  under 
Mr.  Thorpe’s  reorganization  furnished 
instruction  to  200  undergraduates  and 
took  on  State  service  and  research 
work,  some  of  the  results  of  which 
were  the  National  Journalism  Congress 
in  1914;  short  courses  for  editors  en¬ 
rolling  250  to  300  practical  newspaper¬ 
men,  and  the  organization  of  a  central 
bureau  to  promote  more  intelligent 
merchandizing  methods  in  the  columns 
of  the  Kansas  press.  The  State  appro¬ 
priated  $10,000  for  this  last  feature,  and 
the  editors  subscribed  a  like  sum. 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Journalism 
Teachers  in  1914,  secretary  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Cost  Congress,  1914-15, 
and  is  the  autho  r  of  "The  Coming 
Newspaper .’’  He  will  take  up  his  new 
duties  at  once. 


More  Papers  Made  Non-Returnable 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  and  the  Boston  Journal  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  owing  to  shortage  of 
white  paper  unsold  copies  of  their 
editions  will  not  be  returnable. 


OUR  NEW  TANNER 
HIDDEN  PUZZLE 

One  Column  Size 
The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 

Established  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Women^s  Features 

Ask  for  samples  of  the  following'. 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Berkley’s  “Her  Side — and  His.” 
“Problems  of  Everygirl.” 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway  New  York 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AH  MANAGER 

H.  K.  McCann  Cuinpany'a  San  Fran- 
ciwo  office  is  making^  an  investigation 
for  the  Koyal  Typewriter  Co.,  to  asr-er- 
tain  the  ownership  of  all  typewriters  in 
ii.s»!  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  li.st  to  be 
coini>ih?d  is  to  i>e  used  by  the  Xew  York 
office  in  planning  its  future  advertising 
cam(iaigns.  The  .same  coinF>any  has 
taken  on  the  new  advertising  campaign 
of  the  Hood  Hiver  Apple  (Irower.s’  As- 
.sociation,  of  Hood  Itiver,  Oregon.  A 
concerted  campaign  will  l><>  carried  on 
in  New  York  and  in  Pacific  t'oast 
towns. 


Itowiand  .\dvertising  Agency,  1790 
liroadway,  is  iilacing  orders  with  New 
York  city  publishers  for  J.  C.  Nichols, 
"Hales  Punedure  Plugger,”  1673  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y. 

.N.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia  Pa.,  are  sending  out 
to  some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  5- 
inch  52-time  orders  for  Rosenthal  Bros. 
"It.  B.”  Cigars,  353  Ea.st  73d  Street,  New 
York  city. 


The  Sentinel  Mfg.  Co.,  Sentinel  Auto¬ 
matic  Cook  Stove,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
is  using  space  in  some  of  the  Greater 
New  York  newspapers,  through  their 
agent,  Krick.son  Co.,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
Now  York  city. 


Thomas  B.  Jeffrey  Co.,  "Jeffrey  Au¬ 
tomobile”  Newell  Avenue  and  Park 
Street,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  reported  to 
have  transferred  its  advertising  to 
Krwin  &  AVasey  Co.,  58  East  Washing¬ 
ton  Stieet,  Chicago,  111. 


('arnty  &  Kerr,  33  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  city,  are  placing  orders  with 
a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for  Wm. 
Webster,  Broker  Stocks  Unicorn  Film 
•  'orporation,  45  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Adverdsing  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO„ 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  BroeC  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St..  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY.  H.  H.. 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers*  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY, 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office.  1  W.  34th  St. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO.. 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
IIL;  200  raA  Ave~  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  •  Winter  St,  Boston,  Maas.; 
Kraage  Bldg.,  Detroit,  kikh. 


Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  North  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  said  to 
have  transferred  part  of  its  newspaper 
advertising  to  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  Kinlock  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 


.Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  1127  Pine 
Strc'et,  St.  I.,ouis,  Mo.,  are  making  re¬ 
newals  with  some  Western  newspapers 
for  the  (’hattanooga  Medicine  Co.,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 


Campbell  Advertising  Agency,  45 
Ea.st  42d  Street,  N.  Y.,  is  placing  half¬ 
page  oiders  advertising  the  stock  of 
Ix)omis  &  Uiess,  brokers,  30  Broad 
Street,  New  York  city,  and  Emerson 
Auto  Co.,  Ix>ng  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  with 
.some  newspapers  in  large  cities. 


H.  1).  Lee  Mercantile  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  making  2,000  line  one-year 
contracts  with  Middle  VV^est  newspapers 
through  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  59 
Ea.st  Madi.son  Street,  Chicago, .  111. 


McAvoy  .\dv.  Co.,  t’onway  Building, 
Chicago,  111.,  is  placing  one-time  orders 
with  st)me  large  city  newspapers  in 
selected  sections,  for  the  Troy  Wagon 
Works,  "Troy  Trailers,”  Troy,  Ohio. 


I.ydtlon  &  Hanford  Co.,  200  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out 
112  one-third  column.s-  one-time  orders 
for  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  44 
West  18th  Street,  New  York  city,  to 
.some  newspapers  in  the  South  where 
they  have  stores. 


The  Dooly-Brennen  Advertising  Coni- 
I)any,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing  7,000 
lines  for  one  year  with  some  Texas 
newspai)ers,  for  account  of  the  Cheek- 
Neal  Coffee  Co. 


Shitzler,  ('hicago,  is  sending  out  5,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  for  one  year  to 
a  selected  list,  for  the  H.  L.  Watkins 
Co.  (Delatone). 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  are  placing  orders  with  a 
few  Western  newspapers  for  the  War¬ 
ner  &  I.ienz  Co. 


The  Associated  Railways  are  placing 
5,000  lines  for  one  year  in  Western  pa¬ 
pers  through  Nicholas-Flmi,  Chicago. 


Shasta  National  Copi)er  Company, 
Redding,  Cal.,  it  is  reported,  will  make 
an  extensive  newspaper  campaign  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West  through  Johnson- 
Ayres  Company,  525  Market  Street,  San 
FYanclsco,  Cal. 


Van  Cleve  Company,  New  York  city, 
is  placing  for  Messrs.  C.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
Ltd,  (Scotch  Whiskey),  150  lines  1  time 
in  a  few  Eastern  papers. 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  44 
East  23d  Street,  New  York  city,  is  again 
placing  orders  with  a  few  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  the  Alaska  Freezer 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


George  Batten  Company,  New  York 
city,  is  sending  out  to  a  few  Western 
papers  1,120  lines  for  one  year  for  E. 
Bird  &  Son,  Walpole,  Mass. 


Taylor-Critchfield-Clague  Company, 
Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  will  shortly  start  a  newspaper 
campaign  in  selected  sections,  for  ac¬ 
count  of  Russell  Miller,  Milling  “Occi¬ 
dent  Flour,”  Security  Bank  Building, 
Chicago,  HI. 


Thoinpsou-Carrall  Company,  Cl«v*- 
laad,  O.,  is  placing  prders  for  3,09t  lines 


for  one  year  in  a  few  Southern  paiiers, 
for  account  of  the  Miller  Rvleber  Sem- 
pany,  Akron,  O. 


The  Scudder  Company,  “Toddle  Car,” 
1102  Straus  Building,  Chicago,  III.,  is 
using  224-line  space  on  one-half  time 
orders  in  some  Middle  West  newspapers, 
through  the  Taylor-Critchfleld-Clague 
Company,  Brooks  Building,  Chicago. 


R.  A.  Mathews  (Company,  Chicago,  is 
placing  1,000  lines  for  one  year  in  Pacific 
Coast  papers  for  account  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Gas  Saver,  Racine,  Wis. 


Taylor-l.'ritchtield  Company,  Chicago, 
is  sending  out  orders  for  10,000  lines  of 
adverti.sing  for  one  year  in  Middle  West 
newspapers,  for  Fitzpatrick  Bros.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


ADVERTISING  MEN  PLAY  GOLF 


The  Hot  Springs  Tournament  Brings  Out 
Large  Attendance. 

Hot  Si'KiNos,  Va.,  June  20. — Some  one 
yelled  “There’s  Dick  Whitton”  as  the 
advertising  men’s  golf  special  pulled 
into  the  .station  here  last  Saturday 
morning.  Then  the  cabaret  band  from 
the  Homestead  Hotel  blared  out  “It’s  a 
long  way  to  'llpperary,”  and  seventy 
members  of  the  American  Golf  Associa¬ 
tion  of  advertising  interests  piled  off 
the  special  to  be  welcomed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  R.  L.  Whitton,  clad  in  immaculate 
golf  togs  and  smiling  his  genial  presi¬ 
dential  .smile.  An  hour  later  the  West¬ 
ern  bunch  blew  in  on  the  Chicago  spe¬ 
cial,  forty  strong,  then  the  eleventh 
annual  tournament  of  the  famous  or¬ 
ganization  opened,  and  to-day  it  is 
going  strong. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  friendly  matches.  .MI  over 
the  course  were  men  whose  names  are 
known  to  every  one  in  the  advertising 
business.  It  was  “there’s  Harry  Mil- 
holland,”  or  “Hello  Gus,”  “Howdye 
Lew,”  “Ed  Meredith’s  here,”  “Glad  you 
came  this  year,  Wasey,”  “Lafe  Young 
arrived  this  morning,”  and  .so  on 
through  all  the  long  list  of  business 
men  who  know  how  to  be  good  fellows, 
and  who  are  forgetting  everything  but 
golf  and  sociability  for  one  week  at  I  hi.-; 
charming  spot. 

The  qualifying  round  was  i)layed  to¬ 
day.  Seventy-three  men  and  twenty- 
four  women  started  and  some  excellent 
scores  were  turned  in.  The  first  of  the 
tournament  matches  will  be  played  to¬ 
morrow,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  some 
keen  competition  for  the  many  hand- 
.some  prizes  that  are  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  hotel  lobby. 

Thursday  night  is  the  annual  dinner 
and  election  of  officers.  Friday  will 
see  the  finals  played  off,  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  “Down  and  Outers”  will  have 
a  chance  to  compete  for  consolatio.i 
prizes.  Sunday  will  find  the  crowd 
gone,  many  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  Advertising  Clubs’  Convention. 

And  by  the  way,  “Uncle  Davy”  Lloyd, 
of  Pittsburgh,  is  delighting  his  friends 
by  shooting  under  100,  despite  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  eyes  is  temporarily  dis¬ 
abled.  Uncle  Davy  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  .-Vssociation,  and  his 
game  is  still  the  envy  and  the  despair 
of  many  of  the  youngsters. 

Those  who  attended  the  tournament 
were : 

From  New  York  city — T.  R.  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  K.  Mcllroy,  Z.  T.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Moore,  A.  J. 
Watson,  Mr.  and  Mra  H.  H.  'Treadwell, 
Miss  Jane  Treadwell,  R,  O.  Haubold,  S. 
Keith  Evans,  Don  M.  Parker,  I,  A. 
Klein,  T.  E.  Conklin,  P.  W.  Nye,  E  P. 
Meyer,  R.  <?.  Hellise,  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  W.  S. 


Bird,  W.  A.  'Thomson,  J.  C.  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wurzburg,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Sisson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Mallinson,  L.  A.  Hamilton,  S.  S.  Crow, 

J.  Barber. 

From  Chicago — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Schofield,  Miss  Caroline  Schofield, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Matteson,  Miss  Jessie 
Matteson,  W.  K.  Page,  R.  L.  Whitton, 

G.  S.  Osborne,  F.  A.  Sperry, 

F.  S.  Smith,  B,  P.  Sawin,  William 
Campbell,  H.  F.  Johnson,  J.  V.  Rohan, 

J.  B.  Woodward,  S.  R.  McKelvle,  H.  B. 
Fairchilds,  Harry  Adams,  G.  C.  Hubhs, 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Hubbs,  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  C.  R. 
Erwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Butler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Wasey,  J.  H.  Ward,  Miss 
Sarah  M.  McDonough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 

E.  Mann,  W.  J.  Macdonald,  W.  E.  Far- 
nila,  J.  R.  Lenfestey. 

From  Pittsburgh — D.  McK.  Llojd,  i 
Miss  Jane  Lloyd,  Mrs.  D.  McK.  Lloyd,  ' 
.4..  K.  Oliver,  H.  C.  Milholland. 

Frqm  other  cities — ^Mr.  and  Mr.s, 
Walton  L.  Crocker,  Boston;  J,  F.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Thompson,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mi.s. 

C.  W.  Beck,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Cliff 
Hawkins,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

L.  B.  Woodward,  St.  Ixtuis,  Mo.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lashar,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  H.  F.  Brown,  jr.,  Springfield,  O  : 

R.  L.  Lupfer,  Springfield,  O.;  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  Lewis,  Andover,  Mass.;  Mr.s.  H.  (i 
Menendez,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Mr.  and  .Mr.s. 

J.  A.  Foster,  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Akcel,  Hackensack,  N.  J.; 
George  E.  Cook,  Elgin,  Ill.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  .-V.  L.  .-^Idred,  Providence,  R  I  ; 

C.  L.  Collette,  Kewanee,  111.;  Mr.  aim 
Mr.s.  Ridgway,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Dr. 
and  Mr.s.  F.  M.  Edwards,  Columbus,  O. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  Des 
-Moines,  la.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Mere¬ 
dith,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Miss  J.  -Meredith, 
Des  Moines,  la.;  Miss  Hanover,  Des 
Moine.s,  la.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Carter 
and  daughter.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Darlington,  l-niisdowiie. 
Pa.;  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  D.  S.  White,  Atia: 
tic  City,  N.  J.;  W.  C.  Powers,  Detroit. 
Mich.;  Mr.s.  W.  C.  Power.s,  Delroil. 
Mich.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Green.  . 


Ad  Men  ’Phone  Aero.ss  Country 

More  than  500  persons  were  jire.sent 
Friday  night,  June  16,  at  the  Hotel  Bel- 
videre,  Baltimore,  where  tor  the  .\il- 
vertising  aub  of  Baltimore  a  tran.scon- 
tinental  telephone  demonstration  was 
given  by  the  Cthesapeake  &  Potomae 
Telephone  Company.  Baltimore  was 
connected  with  San  Francisco  and 
greetings  were  exchanged  between  W. 
W.  Cloud,  president  of  the  Adverti.sing 
Club  of  Baltimore,  and  C.  H.  Brockha- 
gen,  president  of  the  San  Franciscc 
Adverti.sing  Club.  Greetings  were  also 
exchanged  between  P.  E.  Graff,  vice- 
pre.sident  of  the  Baltimore  Ad  Club,  and 
Edward  Rainey,  secretary  to  Mayor 
Rolph,  of  San  Francisco;  and  between  a 
score  of  other  prominent  men  of  the 
two  cities. 


Old  Ad  Firm  Enters  Detroit 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  special  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  will  open  offices 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  July  1.  C.  L. 
Weaver,  long  assistant  to  the  busine.ss 
manager  of  the  Free  Press,  will  be  iti 
charge  of  the  new  agency.  Fred  W 
Hegman,  who  has  been  working  with 
the  New  York  office  for  the  past  six 
years,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  and  J.  El.  Walsh  has  joined 
the  New  York  office  staff.  The  active 
soliciting  force  of  Verree  &  Conklin, 
Inc.,  now  includes  J.  E.  Verree,  T.  E. 
Conklin,  F,  W.  Hegman,  C.  J.  Well,  C. 
G.  Wright,  C.  W.  Craniner,  J.  K.  Walsh 
and  C.  L.  Weaver. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  LIVE  AD  CLUBS 

A  better  advertisiiiff  campaigu  haa 
been  launched  by  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  It  involves  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  merchants  of  the  Sixth  City 
and  the  newspapers.  The  plan  includes 
the  formation  of  a  Better  Advertising 
Bureau,  w’hich,  wilt  employ  an  expert 
advertising  and  merchandising  man  as 
secretary,  whose  business  it  will  be  to 
build  up  and  improve  the  advertising 
of  Cleveland,  and  not  only  endeavor 
to  eliminate  the  fraud  from  any  adver¬ 
tising  now  running,  but  to  improve  the 
public’s  confidence  in  all  advertising  be¬ 
ing  printed  in  Cleveland,  laberal  sup¬ 
port  from  the  merchants  and  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  city  is  assured,  according  to 
\V.  C.  Platt,  chairman  of  the  Better 
.Vdvertising  Bureau  Committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club.  A  con¬ 
trolling  board  consisting  of  four  mem¬ 
bers,  two  merchants  and  one  newspa¬ 
per  man,  will  be  appointed. 


London,  Ont.,  is  the  late.st  Ontario 
city  to  e.stablish  an  Ad  Club.  At  an  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  last  week  T.  P. 
Klliott,  of  the  advertising  department 
of  Smallman  &  Ingram,  was  elected 
pre.sidcnt;  John  J.  Poote,  McClary  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  C.  L.  (Jray,  Mason  &  Uisch, 
Limited,  vice-presidents,  and  T.  H. 
Yuli,  Federal  .Advertising  Service,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  On  the  c.xecutive 
eommittee  are:  H.  B.  Muir,  Free  Press; 
T.  10.  Walsh,  Advertiser;  Charles  Ab¬ 
bott.  London  Motor  Sales  Co.;  J. 
Whitehead,  Valens  Limited;  It.  11. 
Dowler,  Wm.  Ashplant,  Norman  Keene, 
10.  V.  Buchanan,  and  John  Crawford. 
.\t  the  Club's  first  luncheon,  Frank  H. 
Itowe,  vice-president  of  the  Toronto  Ad 
Club,  and  John  C.  Ki''kwood,  editor 
Printer  and  Publish  ,  delivered  ad¬ 
dresses. 


The  Town  Criers  of  Providence,  H.  I., 
heard  the  Ithode  Island  Company  bit¬ 
terly  assailed  there  Monday,  when  the 
organization  entertained  John  P. 
Farnsworth,  one  of  the  Federal  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  road,  and  Councilman  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Sears.  The  gathering  was  a 
"traiist)ortation  luncheon”  and  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  give  the  advertising  men  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  .situation 
arising  out  of  the  ai)peal  made  by  the 
railroad  company  to  the  city  for  relief 
from  the  ijuyment  of  the  franchise  tax. 


The  Kssex  County  Press  Club  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  Mass.,  held  an  outing  at  the  Mer- 
limack  Valley  Country  Club,  Methuen, 
.\Ias.s.,  on  June  H>.  A  ball  game  and 
other  attractions  were  enjoyed. 


The  Boston  Press  Club  entertained 
<’ol.  William  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill), 
•Major  Burke,  and  Gen.  Samuel  Sum¬ 
ner,  C.  S.  A.,  retired,  at  dinner  on  June 
!'!.  Col.  Cody  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
tnany  newspaper  men  he  has  known. 
•Major  Burke  alsp  spoke.  Uoy  Atkin¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Club,  presided  and 
introduced  the-  speakers. 


New  Orleans  States 

Uentber  Andlt  Baras*  of  Otreolstloas. 
Sworn  Net  Pnid  Oirenlatton  (or  6 
Months  Bndtns  Mar.  81.  1816, 

34,686  Daily 

W«  (uuastM  the  Isrgast  white  home 
delivered  eTealag  circulation  la  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleona. 

To  raaeh  a  larg*  majority  of  the  trade 
proepeets  In  the  local  teirltory  the  ■tntes 
la  the  logleal  and  economle  medlnm. 
Clrenlntlan  data  neat  on  regnest 
The  8.  O.  ■■OKWITM  dFMOIAI. 

AOMHOT 

•ale  Feeeisa  BepNoeatatlTea 
New  Towk  Ofclmndtn  It.  Vmmim 
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The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


IT  FIGHTS  PRICE  CONTROL 


A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  Refuse*  to  Charge 

Higher  Than  It  Believes  Necessary. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
(.'ompany  has  discontinued  the  sale  of 
cream  of  wheat,  and  has  placed  on  tlie 
market  a  wheat  farina  of  its  own 
which  it  is  urging  its  customers  to 
buy,  because,  it  says,  the  Cream  of 
Wheat  Company  insisted  on  fixing  the 
retail  price,  and  refused  to  sell  direct 
to  the  &  P.  Company  any  longer 
unless  that  concern  would  agree  to 
charge  two  cents  a  package  higher 
than  it  had  been  charging  for  tlie  prod¬ 
uct.  It  urges  housewives  to  give  its 
new  product  a  fair  trial,  “if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  discourage  the 
idea  of  manufacturers  that  they  can 
control  the  retail  price  of  their  prod¬ 
uct.” 

In  a  circular  entitled  “Why  We  Do 
Not  Sell  Cream  of  Wheat,”  which  the 
company  is  distributing  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  it  says: 

For  .voai's  wu  liave  Ik'Hii  liiiyiiix  Civain  of 
Wheat  froiu  tlie  Cn-aiii  of  Wheat  Couiiiany,  sell- 
liiij  It  In  oar  stores  at  a  price  that  (‘iiableil  us 
lo  make  a  .satlsfiietory  pniflt. 

Tile  Cream  of  Wheat  t'omiiiiiiy  took  exit-pthsi 
lo  the  iirico  for  whieh  «e  were  s<-I|iiiii;  it  In  our 
stores  (12e.),  iinil  wouM  not  <h)  any  further 
liiwliiess  with  IM  (llrwt. 

We  linve  tlieiefore  ihsiileil  to  iliseeiiliiiiie  the 
of  tlieir  inerehaiHlise  ainl  Inive  plai-ed  on 
the  niai'ket  (irnmlniother’s  Wlieat  Farina,  a 
priNlnct  known  as  I’nriflisl  MiihlliiiKs. 

Tlie  money  we  save  by  onr  up-lo-ilate  orkaii'i- 
ziilion  we  Klve  lo  tlie  eoiwiniier.  uiul  tills  tlie 
Cronin  of  Wheat  Company  euibnivori-d  to  prevent 
our  iloiiie  111  the  sale  of  llielr  prisliiet.  W<- 
Is-lleve  It  Is  iiiireasoiiable  that  the  Creom  of 
Wheat  Company  shoiihl  rciiulre  ns  to  sell  tlwlr 
KisnIs  at  a  lilidKT  price  than  we  coiieUler  ueees- 
siiry. 

It  is  tla*  duty  uX  ever.v  housewife  to  pive  our 
•  iniuiliiiother's  Wheat  Fatliia  a  fair  trial.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  ili.scoiirnge  tlie  Idea 
of  iiiamifiictiirers  that  they  can  eoutrol  the  retail 
price  of  tlwir  iii<m1ucI. 


Fake  Advertiser  ('.onvicled 

Scott  Fo.ster,  who  claimed  to  Vie  an 
employment  agent  from  Philadelphia, 
was  convicted  in  the  New  York  Court 
of  Special  Sessions  of  placing  false  and 
mi.sleading  advertisements  for  bellboys 
and  waiters  in  the  World  and  Tribune. 
To  those  who  answered  his  advertise¬ 
ments  he  claimed  that  he  -vould  later 
have  positions  to  fill  at  hotels  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  ('ity.  He  induced  several  to  give 
up  $1  each  as  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  accompany  him  to  .Yllantic  City 
when  .sent  for.  Complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  offlees  of  the  World  and 
Tribune,  and  they  cooperated  in  bring¬ 
ing  aliont  the  conviction  of  Foster. 


Texas  Merchants  Want  “Pure  Ad  Law” 
S.4N  Anto.nto,  Tex.,  June  22. — The  Re¬ 
tail  .Merchants’  As.sociation  of  Texas  in 
itnnual  convention  here  adopted  almost 
unanimou.sly  a  resolution  endorsing  a 
’’Pure  .Advertising  Law”  for  Texas.  A 
measure  is  desired  that  will  prohibit 
di.shonest  advertising  schemes  of  all 
kinds.  .A  resolution  was  also  passed 
endorsing  national  and  State  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  trading  stamps 
or  gift  schemes  of  all  kinds. 


Paper's  Signs  Help  Advertisers 
Tlie  .-Albany  (N.  Y.)  daily  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  has  distributed  throughout 
the  trading  area  of  Albany  BOO  attrac¬ 
tive  glass  signs  lettered  “This  Store 
Sells  Pure  Foods  .Ailvertised  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Press.”  Many  grocers 
commented  favorably  on  the  scheme 
and  only  three  refused  to  display  the 
signs. 


It  took  an  apple  to  stimulate  Isaac 
Newton,  and  a  tea-kettle  to  "crank”  ths 
mental  engine  of  James  Watt, 


ALABAMA. 


NBWS  . Rlrmlnshaa 

Average  circulation  for  March,  Daily  89,025; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,330  lines  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1915. 


CALIFORNIA. 

RXAMINBR  . liOB  Angsles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Qreateat  Home  Delivery. 

MEBCTTRT-HERALD  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 

THE  PROGRESS . Pomona 

GEORGIA. 

JOURNAL  (Olr.  67.531) . Atlanta 

CHRONIOI.E  . AuguaU 

ILLINOIS. 


HERALD-NEWS  (ClrcnlaUon  15,190) _ Joliet 


STAR  (Circulation  21.589) . Peorin 

IOWA 

RBQISTBR  A  LEADER . Den  Uolnet 

EVENINO  TRIBUNE . Den  Holnaa 

Boaentlal  to  covering  Daa  Molnea  and  Tidalty. 

.SUCCESSFUL  FARMING . Den  Malnw 


Mora  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
provan  or  no  pay.  Member  Andlt  Burean  of 
Clrculatlona. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Louisville,  Ky. 

(Seml-Muutbly,  32  to  84  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

■  » 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  lasne) . Jackson 


last  Got.  Statement — Daily,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  rate  2  centa  line;  fnll  position  2%  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. ..  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Louis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  its  territory  with  the 
heantlfiil  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Olrcn- 
latlon  flrst  four  mouths,  1916; 

Sunday  average  . 375,428 

Dally  average  . 217.228 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Bntts 

Average  daily  11,965.  Snnday,  20,189,  for  3 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SENTINEL  . Winston-Salem 

October  Gov’t  report  5.843.  net  gain  October, 
1915.  over  October,  1914.  1,028  copies. 


Tfea  (aUowlBg  pnbUahan  gnniaatM  drenlatloa 
and  wllUaglF  grant  soy  odTordnagr  thn  prlrllagt 
tt  n  anrafnl  tad  sxhanstlTa  laTOstlgntioa. 


ILLINOIS. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


JOURNAL  . Ellxnbetb 


PRESS-CHRONICLE  . ' . Patarson 


COURIER-NEWS  . PUlnScId 


NEW  YORK 


COURIER  A  ENQUIRER . Buffalo 


IL  PROGRBSSO  ITALO-AMERlCANO.New  York 


day . New  York 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . Ilsstinge 

Circulation  A.  B.  fl.  report.  7,100.  Full  leased 
wire  reiKirt  United  Press. 


OHIO. 


PLAIN  DEALER . UlavelSDd 

Circulation  for  May.  1916. 

Dally  . 140,27!) 

Sunday  . 185.268 


VINDICATOR  . Youngstown 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . . Erii 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT  . Juhnstowu 


TIMES-LEADER  . Wilkes  Barr. 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . Nashvllh 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  Hooatoa 

The  Chronicle  guaranteea  a  elrcolatton  of  35,000 
dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


UTAH. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD . Hartiaonhurg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  Is 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  in  United  S'atea. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


KRRB  PRKSS  seeee«eeaaeeeeeseee»eee«  IjOntfOR 


NEBRASKA. 


FRBIB  PRHB8B  (Okr.  138.SS4) . lionaU 

NEW  YORK. 

EOfliTTWO  »MIii  mmA. . Umm  Tart 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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ALONG  THE  ROW 

NATURALLY. 

We  love  to  hear  the  printing  press — 
Theie’s  music  in  its  roar; 

And  when  it’s  printing  things  we  wrote 
We  love  it  all  the  more. 


SERVICE  AT  BAILDON’S  GRAVE 


MORE  INCREASES  IN  SCALE 


IF  you  are  intending  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 


ALL  ALONE  NOW. 

All  lonely  in  the  good  old  Square 
The  Franklin  statue  stands. 

With  kindly  look  upon  its  face. 

And  with  extended  hands. 

It  seems  to  make  a  mute  appeal. 

As  if  old  Ben  would  say 
“Where  has  my  old  friend  Greeley  gone 
Bring  him  back  right  away.” 


CUB  COPT. 

"The  man  fell  under  the  wheels  of 
the  trolley  car,  which  cut  off  his  head. 
He  sustained  no  other  injuries.” 


HARD  TO  DECIDE. 

“I  have  often  been  asked,”  said  the 
old  scribe,  “whether  I  would  rather 
work  on  a  morning  or  an  afternoon 
paper,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  tell. 
When  I  go  to  bed  at  3  A.  M.  I  pre¬ 
fer  work  on  a  morning  paper,  and  when 
I  can  quit  work  at  3  P.  M.  I  like  the 
evening  paper  game.” 


Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 


PROVED  BY  THE  GOODS. 

Big  Jim  Ryan,  of  the  old  New  York 
Star,  was  a  six-footer  and  built  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Jim  was  the  best-natured  man 
on  earth  when  in  his  normal  condition, 
but  when  he  lingered  too  long  with  the 
flowing  bowl,  for  some  strange  reason, 
he  always  wanted  to  stand  a  police¬ 
man  on  his  head  in  an  ash  barrel,  and 
he  did  so  on  several  occasions. 

Once  Jim  was  absent  from  the  office 
for  three  days,  and  one  of  the  boys 
went  to  his  boarding  house  to  see  what 
had  happened.  Jim  was  in  bed  with  a 
bandage  over  one  eye  and  criss-crosses 
of  court  plaster  on  his  face. 

“Well,  Jim,”  said  his  visitor,  “is  it 
another  case  of  policeman?” 

"Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well  I  guess — ^judging  from  your 
appearance  that  this  time  you  met 
more  than  your  match.” 

“Oh  I  don’t  know,”  drawled  Jim, 
“look  under  the  bed.” 

The  visitor  did  so,  and  there  he 
found  a  policeman’s  helmet,  belt,  and 
nightstick. 

“I  haven’t  his  address,”  said  Jim,  “but 
I’ll  bet  he  looks  W'orse  than  I  do.” 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 


742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


$23.50  for  day  work  the  first  two  years,  AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

and  after  that  $33  for  night  work  and  Inc'luding  You  and  Mb.  A  book  of 
$30  for  day  work.  Proofreaders  will  re-  poems.  By  Strickland  Glllllan.  Pub- 
celve  $30  and  $33  for  the  first  two  years  lished  by  Forbes  &  Company,  Chicago, 
for  day  and  night  work,  resiiectively.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Gil- 
when  the  pay  increases  to  $31.50  and  Ulan’s  verse  will  want  this  book.  Those 
•  gQ  who  are  not  should  buy  it  and  get  ac¬ 

quainted  with  him.  It  is  different  from 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  “Including 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  Absorbs  a  Rival  Finnlgin,”  in  that  a  human  interest 

1,  AS  . 

ing  chapter  in  a  series  of  newspaper  ^hich  fill  its  pages.  Broad 

changes  in  Kalamazoo  during  the  last  smiles  and  soft  Jears  are  commingled 
week,  F.  Ford  Rowe,  publisher  of  the  like  sunshine  and  April  showers.  Notes 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  to-day  announced  of  cheerful  optimism  and  of  unfaltering 
that  he  had  consolidated  the  Gazette  trust  in  the  rightness  of  the  general 
with  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph-Press  scheme  of  life  are  in  many  of  the  stan- 

or.,1  _ „  ij  V,  *as,  making  one  feel  that  Mr.  Gillilan 

and  that  hereafter  the  paper  would  be  ...  _ orhi/'V, 

,  ^  .  ,  sees  with  a  clear  vision  things  to  which 

known  as  the  Gazette-Telegraph.  It  gonie  of  us  are  blind  and  which  would 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  make  us  happier  if  we  saw  them.  Read- 
the  editorial  and  business  staff  of  the  ing  it  is  something  like  hearing  Gillilan 
Gazette  will  operate  the  new  paper.  As  say  to  us,  "Folks  are  pretty  much  alike, 
announced  last  week,  the  Gazette  was  aXter  all,  including  you  and  me.  Now 
changed  from  a  morning  to  an  evening  ^  knew  a  case  and  then  have  him 

_ _ u  „  Av.  i.j  A.  A  ,  proceed  to  tell  us  in  verse  his  little 

paper  before  the  consolidation  took  It  is  a  good  book  to  pick  up  for 

place.  The  consolidation  will  give  Kala-  ^  few  moments  or  for  an  hour  with 
mazoo  one  of  the  strongest  dailies  in  assurance  that  in  it  will  be  found  many 
the  State.  of  the  touches  of  nature  that  make  the 

-  whole  world  kin. 

University  of  California  •  •  * 

The  Cruise  of  the  Jasper  B.  By  Don 
Word  has  just  been  received  that  Marquis.  A  humorous  yarn.  Pub- 

Merle  Thorpe,  professor  of  journalism  lished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 

at  the  University  of  Kansas,  who  has  New  York. 

been  in  charge  of  the  classes  of  jour-  Don  Marquis,  the  entertaining  col- 
nalism  at  the  summer  sessions  of  the  umnist,  of  the  Evening  Sun,  who  is 
University  of  California  for  the  last  two  the  author  of  a  book  of  serious  verse, 
years,  will  not  deliver  the  lectures  at  entitled  Dream  of  Dust  (Harpers), 
Berkeley  this  year.  His  substitute  will  ® 

.  -  hav  1  Y7.1-  *  Own  Story*'  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co), 

be  Leon  Nelson  Flint,  associate  profes-  ,  i  V 

,  ,,  ,  A,  ,1  bas  now  issued  a  third  volume.  The 

sor  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Colin  ^  „  through  the 

V.  Dyment,  professor  of  journalism  at  ^ppletons.  The  press  agent  refers  to 
the  University  of  Oregon,  will  assist  in  t^ls  latest  book  as  “the  book  of  'a 
the  lectures.  thousand  laugha”  This  estimate  is 

A  total  registration  of  4,000  pupils  is  tinctured  with  couleur  de  rose.  The 
predicted  for  the  summer  school,  which  "Jasper  B.’s”  cruise  { ?)  is  however,  a 
will  open  on  June  26.  clever  newspaper  story. 


What  Do  You  Know  About  This? 

The  Timet-Leader  U  the  only  on*  of  th* 
three  New  Heven,  Conn.,  evening  newepa- 
per,  which  opened  ita  book,  to  the  recent 
audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationa 
Tho  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louia 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Teo-pafe  prea  priott  from  iTPc  a  4.  6.  6  or  10 
pa«e  7  column  paper  al  5000  per  hmr. 
Twelve-pa,e  prew  pcinia  4.  6.  6.  10  or  12 
pate  7  column  paper*  al  45(X)  per  hour. 

Send  for  further  IrtformaUen 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 


FRO.M  THE  SKINNEHtSVlLLE  SIGNAL. 

“Our  telegraph  editor  has  resigned. 
He  was  a  good  man  and  we  hate  to 
lose  him,  but  he  says  that  his  duty  to 
his  wife  and  family  demanded  it,  and 
so  we  must  part.  Well  we  can’t  say 
that  we  blame  him  much.  For  two 
years  he  has  been  reading  war  copy 
from  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and 
wrestling  with  names  that  have  almost 
destroyed  his  eyesight,  shattered  his 
nerves,  and  made  him  a  steady  custo¬ 
mer  of  Murphy’s,  on  the  corner. 

“Still,  he  stuclT  to  his  post,  and 
would  probably  have  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  European  scrap  had  not 
the  trouble  with  Mexico  broken  out. 
When  copy  began  to  come  in  dated  Chi¬ 
huahua,  Ensueda,  Le  Paz,  etc.,  he  gave 
a  howl  of  despair,  and  threw  up  both 
hands.  ‘No  more  of  this  for  me,’  he 
said.  ‘One  war  at  a  time  is  all  I  can 
attend  to.  First  thing  you  know  I 
will  get  Czernowltz,  Lutsk-Volynskl, 
and  Oknotukova,  mixed  up  with  Car¬ 
ranza,  Montezuma,  and  other  greaser 
men  and  towns,  so  I  am  going  to  beat 
it  while  I  am  able  to  find  my  way 
home  ’  and  he  did.  Until  we  get  a  new 
iTu.n  the-  chances  are  that  thejtwo  wars 
may  become  tangled  in  our  columns." 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 


Wm.  A.  Woodbury’s  Book 


Attract, 
Women 
*nd  Girl 
Reader,. 

The  Subject 
and  tbo 
Author 
Combine 
Co  make  it 
a  Happy 
Premium. 


ELIOT 
LORD, 
tf  W.  S4 
New 
York 
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UNCLE  SAM  WILL  PLACE 
BIG  ADVERTISING  SOON 

Var  and  Navy  Departments  Must  Resort 
to  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Publicity 
to  Secure  Soldiers  and  Sailors  to  Fill 
Ranks  of  Army  and  Fighting  Ships— 
Some  Surmises. 

Washington,  June  20.— Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
July  1.  big  advertising  contracts  with 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  will  be  awarded  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  While 
there  is  no  public  statement  given  out 
by  either  the  War  or  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  it  is  believed  that  the  army  and 
navy  in  seeking  recruits  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  new  regiments  and  crews  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  appropriation  bills  for 
these  two  service  departments  of  the 
Government,  will  resort  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  to  newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tisements  for  results. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  bill,  as  now 
pending  before  Congress,  appropriates 
$190,000  for  the  recruiting  service.  All 
of  this,  of  course,  will  not  be  available 
for  advertising  purposes,  but  a  large 
part  of  it  will  no  doubt  be  put  to  that 
use.  -Vny  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Navy  Department  will  come  under  the 
personal  issuance  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  whose  long 
newspaper  career  especially  fits  him  for 
this  important  work. 

While  no  specified  sum  is  arranged 
for  in  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  as 
now  pending,  for  advertising  purposes, 
$13,000,000  is  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  and 
one  of  the  uses  for  which  this  large 
sum  of  money  is  appropriated  (being 
specifically  designated)  is  "advertising.” 
Lieut.-Col.  Peyton  C.  March,  first  assis¬ 
tant  to  .\djutant-Geiicral  McCain,  has 
charge  of  the  advertising  contracts  of 
the  War  Department,  and  it  will  be 
through  him  that  adverti.sing  contracts 
are  awarded,  after  the  Army  Appropri¬ 
ation  bill  has  pa.ssed  Congress  and  the 
funds  made  available.  Both  the  Naval 
and  Army  Appropriation  bills  are  pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress,  and  it  may  be  several 
v/eeks  after  the  first  of  July  before  they 
have  been  put  in  shape  for  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  President.  The  Naval  bill 
has  passed  the  House,  and  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  Committee,  and 
the  Army  Appropriation  bill  has  Just 
been  reported  to  the  House. 

While  the  possibility  of  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico  has  added  impetus  to  the  recruiting 
for  both  the  army  and  the  navy,  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  country  still  will 
make  it  hard  to  get  the  number  of  men 
to  fill  the  ranks.  Men  holding  fine- 
paying  positions  reluctantly  give  them 
up  for  the  nominal  salaries  paid  in  the 
fighting  branches  of  the  Government. 
It  is  believed  for  this  reason  that  it 
will  take  attractive  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  to  induce  the  young 
men  of  the  country  to  give  up  their 
remunerative  positions  for  the  glory  of 
the  battlefield.  The  District  Nationai 
Guard  have  been  using  effective  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  local  papers  with  grati¬ 
fying  results. 


Sallada  Now  in  Philadelphia 
A.  Velmont  Sallada,  for  the  past  four 
years  advertising  manager  of  Austin, 
Niehols  and  Company,  Inc.,  wholesale 
grocers.  New  York;  and  Lucullus  N. 
Mitchell,  for  five  years  with  the  public¬ 
ity  printing  department  of  the  (-urtts 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  join¬ 
ed  the  staff  of  the  A.  H.  Sickler  Co., 
printers,  Philadelphia. 


GEORGE  W.  OLNEY  DEAD 

V'eteran  Journalist  and  Editor  of  the 
World  Almanac  Since  1870. 
George  Washington  Olney,  who  as  a 
war  correspondent  described  the  firing 
of  the  first  shot  in  the  Civil  War,  died 
on  June  20,  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  He  had 
been  ailing  several  years,  but  up  to  a 
month  ago  contributed  editorials  to  the 
Weekly  Underwriter,  an  insurance  pa¬ 
per  of  which  he  was  editor. 

Since  1870  Mr.  Olney  had  been  editor 
of  The  World  Almanac  and  even  dur¬ 
ing  his  illness  he  show'ed  keen  interest 
ih  the  progress  of  the  publication. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Olney  was  returning  from  newspapier 
work  to  his  home.  Charleston,  S.  C., 
when  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Sumter. 
He  reached  there  in  time  to  witness 
the  firing  of  the  first  shot. 

Mr.  Olney  was  born  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  of  Rhode  Island  ancestry.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1855  and  entered  journalism  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Day  Book.  He  is 
.survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  Pitt¬ 
man,  a  widow. 

John  J.  Davis  Killed 
Chicago,  June  21. — John  J.  Davis,  an 
advertising  man  on  the  Examiner,  was 
killed  Saturday  night  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Wellston,  O.  Mr.  Davis 
was  driving  slowly  when  the  car  in 
which  he  was  riding  skidded  and  went 
over,  an  embankment,  pinning  him  be¬ 
neath  the  machine.  He  was  en  route 
to  the  home  of  his  aged  mother,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Davis,  at  Jackson,  O.,  where 
he  had  planned  to  spend  his  vacation. 
Expressions  of  regret  came  from  all 
over  the  city  as  soon  as  Mr.  Davi.s's 
death  became  generally  known.  He  was 
a  man  of  unusual  ability,  initiative,  and 
energy'.  He  had  a  disposition  that  at¬ 
tracted  to  him  men  of  all  sorts.  Loyal¬ 
ty  to  his  friends  made  his  friends  loyal 
to  him.  He  was  a  bachelor. 

OBITUARY  NOTES 
Liel't.  Kenneth  C.  Campbei.l,  former¬ 
ly  financial  editor  of  the  Montreal 
(('an.)  Daily  Mail,  has  been  killed  in 
action.  He  was  born  in  Ottawa,  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago;  went  to  New  York 
as  a  youth  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal;  was  for  a  short 
time  editor  of  the  Financial  Post,  To¬ 
ronto;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Daily  Mail  in  Montreal,  took  charge  of 
its  financial  page. 

Lieut.  H.  X.  Davin,  who  enlisted  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  from  the  Mon¬ 
treal  (('an.)  Daily  Mail's  reportorial 
staff,  was  reported  last  week,  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  recent  serve  fighting 
in  France.  He  crossed  to  Europe  as  a 
private,  but  was  promoted  from  the 
ranks  after  the  battle  of  Ijongemarck. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  Mail  of¬ 
fice  and  .an  excellent  news  gatherer. 

Edwin  C.  Buiileigh,  United  States 
Senator,  who  died  of  acute  Indigestion 
at  Augusta,  Me.,  on  June  16,  aged  sev¬ 
enty-three,  was  a  member  of  the  old 
firm  of  Burleigh  &  Flynt,  publishers  of 
the  Kennebec  Journal,  and  for  many 
years  the  State  printers.  He  purchased 
the  Journal  in  1887. 

Edward  D.  Dement,  one  of  the  “old 
guard”  of  newspaper  workers  of  San 
Francisco,  died  at  the  Affiliated  Colleges 
Hospital,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
In  his  earlier  years  Dement  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  figure  in  the  new.spaper  life  of 
that  city.  Contemporaneous  with 
Arthur  McEwen,  Ambrose  Bierce,  and 
others  of  the  brilliant  coterie  of  a  score 


of  years  ago,  he  shared  its  struggles 
and  successes.  He  was  born  in  Oregon 
City,  Ore.,  and  went  to  San  Francisco 
in  1875, 

Robert  Lee  Hoggson,  forty-two,  for 
twenty-five  years  employed  In  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  The  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can,  died  June  18,  after  a  month's  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  copy  di.stributer  on  the 
Star,  the  evening  edition  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Hiram  Tyler  Brewer,  well  known  as 
a  newspaper  man  and  writer  of  ba.se- 
ball  and  sporting  events,  died  a  few  days 
ago,  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York 
city,  following  an  operation.  He  had 
been  suffering  for  several  months  and 
his  death  was  not  entirely  unexpected. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Brewer  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sporting  department  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  Before  that  he 
did  extensive  newspaper  work  through¬ 
out  New  England,  and  was  also  employ¬ 
ed  in  Worcester,  Mass.  After  leaving 
the  Herald  he  became  secretary  to  the 
Brooklyn  Federal  League,  and  was  the 
press  representative  of  the  League. 

Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Loneroan,  widow  of 
Thomas  E.  Ixmergan,  who  died  at  her 
residence,  130  Lefferts  Place,  Brooklyn, 
w'as  a  pioneer  newspaper  woman.  She 
was  born  in  Ireland  seventy-two  years 
ago.  As  .society  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  she  had  many  important  as¬ 
signments.  In  New  York,  for  the 
World,  she  interviewed  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  and  Eiizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  in 
1867 — the  first  interview  which  was 
ever  given  to  the  pre.ss  by  these  women. 

Charles  P.  Bacon,  for  many  years  a 
lawyer  in  New  York  city,  and  the  con¬ 
fidential  adviser  of  the  late  David  B. 
Hill,  died  on  June  18  in  the  Polyclinic 
Ho.spital  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  He 
was  a  native  of  Rochester,  and  was 
graduated  from  Corneii  College  in  1879. 
Mr.  Bacon  then  went  to  Elmira,  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  Elmira  Gazette  for 
some  time. 

Long  Faithful  Until  Death 

William  H.  Heindle,  aged  eighty- 
.seven,  for  .sixty-five  years  an  employee 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  died  on 
June  14  in  Baltimore.  Until  two  months 
ago,  when  he  became  very  ill,  he  had 
not  lieen  absent  from  the  otllce  of  the 
Sun  on  a  single  working  day  for  .sixty- 
four  yearg,  although  for  yeai's  no  duties 
w'ere  required  of  him,  and  he  was  free 
to  come  or  stay,  as  he  pieased.  But  it 
always  pleased  him  to  be  at  the  office 
and  he  was  never  happy  away  from  it. 

Trying  to  Borrow  Exhibit 

The  managers  of  the  .National  Print¬ 
ing,  Advertising  and  Lithographing  Ex¬ 
position,  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  September  30  to 
Octolier  7  next,  are  making  an  effort  to 
borrow  the  educational  exhibit  of  the 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  that  is 
to  be  shown  in  Philadelphia  next  week, 
also  the  exhibit  of  the  .Vmerican  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Graphic  Arts,  and  to  place  these 
around  the  aides  of  the  Garden  during 
the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Expo.si- 
tion.  .\bout  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo- 
l)le  attend  this  Printing  and  Allied 
Trades  Exposition,  and  this  advertising 
and  ait  exhibit,  supplementing  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  end  of  it,  will,  it  is 
believed,  make  the  whole  affair  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  ever. 

Fake  Advertiser  Fined 

The  vigilance  committee  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Ad  Clul)  has  secured  a 
conviction  under  the  fakf*  advertising 
statute  of  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Eiler’s  Music  House,  of  Spokane,  being 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  fraudulent 
.statements  in  giving  the  valuation  of 
pianos.  A  fine  of  $50  was  imposed. 


Paramount 

In  May  The  New  York  Times* 
published  864,491  agate  lines  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising — 289,723  lines'  more 
than  any  other  New  York  morning 
newspaper.' 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  The  Ne^v  York  Times  daily  and 
Sunday  for  the  six  months  ended 
March  31,  1916,  was  334,744  copies. 


Average  Columns  of  Advertising  Each  Day  in 
the  U’ft’A:  for  the  Year  ending  May  31, 
19lti  published  in 

THE  STAR 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  , 

Culiimnn 

Monday  . . 7K 

Tneaday . t>7 

Wednenday  ............  KNt 

ThnrHday . litt 

Friday . 107 

Saturday . . . .  .  OS 

Sunday . ISO 

Every  day  la  a  good  adrertlaing  day  in  Waab- 
ington  aa  people  wbo  read  Tbe  Star  bare 
money  to  apend  every  day  in  tbe  week 


T  e 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower.  N.  Y 
John  Clast,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg..  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

Carpenters 

TuoI.h,  lidinbpr,  cjiii  sulil  in  voliiiiu* 


tliionj:!)  thu  t'oluinnH  nf 


(Bht 


NeVift^Hrork 


Call 


(Daily  and  Sunday) 

00,000  Union  Uorpenters.  wllliin  e."' 
mill's  of  City  Hull,  tlirongb  tlielr  represen 
tutlves,  have  endorsed  TfIK  (.’ALL  niiil  pledg. 
ed  patronage  to  Its  Advertisers. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H,  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cen¬ 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly'  The  above  if  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

General  Oficet.  World  Bldg..  New  York 
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We  can  increaae  your  busineis — 
you  want  it  increaaed. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip* 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  fc  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  New  York  City 

Established  a  Sfjsarler  oj a  Century. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  ia  anawered  by  obtaining  the  aervice 

•f 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  givea  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  j^r  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74  76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  cljpping 
rates— special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day, 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC., 

10^110  SavoBth  Ave.  Now  York  City 


Hemstreet 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 

Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  uieir  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE 
PUBLIC  MEANS  SUCCESS 

The  People  Can  Be  Depended  Upon  to 
Right  Wrongfs,  Says  J.  Thomas  Lyons, 
if  Proper  Publicity  Is  Given  Through 
the  Newspapers — Advice  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Men. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  20. — J.  Thomas 
Lyons,  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  News,  in  an  address  at 
the  mid-week  dinner  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Baltimore  last  Wednesday  said, 
substantially : 

"Cooperation  has  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  daily  experience  that  we 
fail  to  think  of  it  as  such.  It  is  only 
certain  phases  of  this  interdependence 
of  business  activity  that  stand  out  as 
distinguished  in  this  respect  that  we  call 
cooperation. 

"There  are  men  who  say  cooperation 
does  not  exist.  They  say  cooperation 
is  a  joke.  But  let  me  relate  some  per¬ 
sonal  experiences; 

MILK  MAN  GIVES  A  TIP. 

“Some  years  ago  the  milk  man  at  my 
hou-se  stopped  me  one  morning  and  said, 
•Do  you  know  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  to  compel  us  dairy¬ 
men  to  pasteurize  our  milk?  The  news¬ 
papers  have  paid  no  attention  to  this 
bill.  The  purpose  is  to  throw  the  milk 
business  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
big  dairies.’ 

“The  next  day  the  chemist  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  told  me  it 
was  better  to  buy  from  the  small  milk 
man  who  delivers  milk  fre.sh,  provided 
his  utensils  are  clean. 

“I  went  back  and  said,  ‘If  you  fel¬ 
lows  will  organize  and  take  your  story 
to  the  public  you  can  win.’  I  organized 
the  milk  dealers  into  an  a.ssociation  to 
buy  space  in  the  newspapers  to  tell  the 
public  about  the  bill  pending  in  An¬ 
napolis.  It  cost  them  each  less  than 
75  cents  a  week  for  the  advertising,  and 
when  the  bill  was  called  for  there  was 
not  a  politician  that  dared  vote  for  it.” 

THE  PUBLIC  CAN  BE  TRUSTED. 

Mr.  Lyons  then  proceeded  to  tell  at 
length  how  he  had  assisted,  through 
publicity,  in  reforming  conditions  in 
laundries  and  feed-stores  of  Baltimore, 
in  driving  out  fake  opticians,  and  in 
organizing  a  big  drug  syndicate.  He 
continued; 

“Give  me  an  honest  motive,  and  take 
it  to  the  public,  through  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  I  can  beat  the  biggest  cor¬ 
poration  in  Baltimore,  and  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  anything  harmirig  you  if 
you  have  a  subject  which  is  right.  And 
1  say  to  you  business  men,  if  there  is 
anything  wrong  in  your  business  to-day 
the  only  people  who  are  to  be  beamed 
are  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  and  not  the  public.  The  aver¬ 
age  fellow  is  not  big  enough.  He  says 
he  will  come  in  if  you  will  keep  this 
fellow  out.  That  man  is  a  crook.  You 
know  men  go  through  life  looking  for 
perfection.  1  believe  that  all  good  men 
have  good  traits.” 

MEETING  OTHER  FELIjOWS  HELPS. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Lyons  said; 

“I  say  such  things  as  an  .\dvertiang 
Club  help  a  man.  I  say,  gentlemen,  go 
to  Philadelpliia  if  you  can,  go  anywhere 
to  meet  your  fellow  men;  don’t  draw 
back  in  a  shell  because  your  time  is  lim¬ 
ited,  Not  how  much  good  I  can  get, 
but  how  much  can  I  give.  It  you  will 
do  these  things,  when  your  time  comes 
to  sit  ba<  k  as  an  old  man  you  will  real¬ 
ize  so  much  satisfaction  because  you 
will  have  built  upon  the  gratitude  of 
character  and  not  the  life  of  a  close 
selfishness.” 


News  Print  Shortage  in  Mexico 
Galveston,  Tex.,  June  20. — Private  re¬ 
ports  received  here  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  indicate  a  growing  and  now 
critical  shortage  of  print  paper  in  the 
Mexican  capital.  K1  Pueblo  and  other 
official  and  semi-official  organs  are 
printing  so  few  copies  of  a  given  edi¬ 
tion,  these  reports  say,  that  it  is  hard 
to  obtain  a  copy  after  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours,  and  the  newsboys  are  selling 
papers  on  the  streets  at  a  premium. 
The  shortage,  it  is  said,  restricts  the 
infiuence  of  newspapers  in  the  present 
strained  relations  with  the  United 
States,  by  minimizing  circulation.  A 
new  journal,  called  Treinta  y  Tres,  with 
the  avowed  policy  of  attacking  the 
clergy,  Spaniards,  and  other  “perni¬ 
cious  foreigners,”  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance. 


Vice-President  Was  Once  a  Newspaper  Man 

That  Vice-President  Marshall  was 
once  a  newspaper  man  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known.  The  other  day  he 
had  occasion  to  introduce  and  vouch 
for  A.  Y.  Moynihan,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  in  the 
Senate  press  gallery.  Some  one  asked 
the  Vice-President  how  he  qualified  as 
a  newspaper  man  and  he  said  that  a 
libel  suit  for  $2,000  had  been  brought 
against  him  when  he  was  owner  of  a 
small  paper  in  Indiana.  He  was  de¬ 
fended  in  the  suit  by  Benjamin  Harri¬ 
son,  who  afterwards  became  President. 


Morison  Adds  to  His  SlafF 
Francis  K.  Morison,  advertising 
counsellor,  Cleveland,  O.,  has  recently 
added  to  his  staff  H.  B.  Grimm,  for- 
merl>  sales  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Purse  Advertising  Company,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  D.  J.  T.  Kennedy, 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
American  Guaranty  Company,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  and  Albert  Sheftel,  who 
was.  until  recently,  one  of  the  office 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club. 


Electric  Metal  Pot  Healing 

The  application  of  electric  heating  to 
the  metal  pots  of  linotypes  and  similar 
machines  has  advanced  to  a  quite  ap¬ 
preciable  extent  the  quality  of  the  work 
produced.  The  many  advantages  of 
electric  heating  in  producing  close- 
grained  slugs  with  perfect  printing  sur¬ 
faces.  and,  in  fact,  along  the  whole  line 
of  composing-room  efficiency,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  dwelt  upon  at  such  length 
that  almost  every  one  is  familiar  with 
them.  Many  lasers  of  these  electrical 
heaters  have  said  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  them  even  though  the  cost 
of  the  current  were  several  times  the 
present  figure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  cost  for  electrical  service 
has  be<‘n  steadily  reduced  until,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  probably  few 
places  where  it  would  not  be  actually 
cheaper  than  any  other  method  of  heat¬ 
ing.  Especially  true  is  this  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  gasolene  is  still  employed. 
The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
sole  selling  agents  for  the  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  Electric  Linotype  Pot,  are  carrying 
on  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  the 
downward  revision  of  the  existing  rates 
for  electrical  heating. 


Winnipeg  Free  Press’s  Spelling  Contest 
Winnipeg,  June  17. — The  big  Walker 
Theatre  here  was  filled  to  capacity, 
when  the  fii.al  contest  in  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Free  Press  spelling  competition 
for  Winnipeg  school-children  was  held. 
The  thirty-four  winners  from  the  thir- 
ty-foui  public  schools  of  the  city  were 
present.  ETicitement  ran  high,  as,  one 
after  another,  the  contestants  were 
eliminated.  Finally,  a  twelve-ycar-old 
girl  won  out,  receiving  the  gold  medal, 
which  the  publisher  of  the  Free  Press 
donated  to  the  best  seller.  All  of 
the  thirty-four  school  champions  were 
awarded  silver  medals  by  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


HOW  VALUE  AND  NEWS 
HAVE  DEVELOPED 

(Concluded  from  page  4) 

But  these  faculties  need  training  just  as 
much  as  the  military  genius  of  Na¬ 
poleon  needed  and  received  training  in 
the  best  military  school  of  his  country, 
just  as  much  as  the  military  talent  of 
Grant,  or  Sherman,  or  Sheridan,  or  Lee, 
of  news  print  paper,  asked  me  the  day 
before  yesterday  if  I  thought  the  one- 
or  Longstreet.  or  Stonewall  Jackson, 
needed  and  received  training  in  their 
youth.  It  has  been  said  that  Frederick 
the  Great  was  not  the  graduate  of  a 
military  academy.  It  is  also  true  that 
he  lost  his  head  in  his  first  battle,  lok 
the  battle,  too,  and  only  by  stern  self- 
discipline  and  long  training  learned  to 
be  a  great  soldier.  We  shall  not  live  to 
realize  it,  but  the  great  editors  of  the 
future  will,  I  think,  be  trained  here  or 
in  schools  of  journalism  modelled  after 
this  one,  for  this  one  is  a  model. 

GIVES  THE  NECESSARY  TRAINING. 

No  college  can  create  news  instinct, 
imagination,  initiative,  enthusiasm,  and 
a  sense  of  humor,  any  more  than  it  can 
create  genius.  But  it  can  discover  all 
of  these  gifts  and  it  can  train  them. 
And  this  training  is  as  necessary  as  ex¬ 
perience  and  practice.  It  will  develop 
in  young  men  and  women  the  most  im¬ 
portant  faculty  in  a  reporter;  it  will 
teach  them  how  to  ascertain  facts,  how 
to  find  out  the  truth  about  any  matter 
they  are  sent  to  investigate.  The  one 
thing  that  reporters  need  training  to  do 
more  than  anything  else  is  to  report 
facts  as  they  are— the  plain,  unvarnish¬ 
ed,  uncolored  truth  about  everything 
they  go  after.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  the  world  to  do.  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  moral  character; 
It  is  a  question  of  ability  and  training. 
Just  think  of  it!  A  reporter  who  can 
go  out  and  ascertain  the  truth  about 
any  controversy  or  disputed  question  of 
fact  and  retu.rn  to  the  office  and  write  a 
simple,  short,  interesting  statement  of 
the  facts  is  doing  soimething  which  all 
the  courts  of  justice  are  trying  to  do 
all  the  time  and  often  fail  to  do,  and 
what  all  historians  try  to  do,  and  often 
fail  in  doing.  He  is  doing  more;  he  is 
not  only  recording  contemporaneous 
history,  but  helping  to  make  history, 
and  he  is  promoting  justice,  because  no¬ 
thing  is  so  potent,  so  irresistible,  as  a 
fact,  and  nothing  is  so  important  as  the 
truth. 

Such  schools  as  this  will  give  young 
newspaper  workers  a  pride  and  a  spirit 
of  emulation  in  their  work  which  I  can 
compare  only  with  the  spirit  of  the 
trained  soldier  that  enables  great 
masses  of  men  to  do  normally  and  h-a- 
bitually  what  only  a  hero  could  do 
alone.  It  will  teach  moral  courage, 
without  whioh  any  editor  or  reporter 
must  fail  of  true  success.  It  will 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  news¬ 
paper  men  who  think  their  calling 
is  one  of  the  learned  professions,  who 
love  it  as  both  the  soldier  and  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  humanity,  the  most  active  and 
powerful  force  in  the  universe  except 
the  Christian  religion. 


Editor  to  Sell  Real  Estate 
Clei'eland,  O..  June  20.— The  First  In¬ 
vestment  Company  is  the  name  of  an 
organization  formed  by  members  of  the 
editorial  departments  of  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  .sell¬ 
ing  real  estate.  About  twenty  mem¬ 
bers  are  stockholders,  and  the  start  off 
has  been  fine.  William  Robert.son,  real 
estate  editor,  is  president;  W.  G.  Vorpe, 
night  editor,  vice-president;  V.  B.  Gray, 
local  copy  desk,  secretary;  Richard 
Harding,  special  writer,  treasurer. 
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The  Character  of  New 
England  Retailers 

Last  winter  the  Sales  Manager  for  a  well-known 
brand  of  tooth  powder  was  travelling  through 
New  England  arranging  special  sales.  From  a  small 
city  in  New  Hampshire,  he  wrote:  “I  was  amazed  at 

the  generally  high  character  of  retail  stores  throughout  New  England. 
The  stores  are  well-stocked,  well-arranged  and  well-kept.  The  dealers 
seem  to  take  far  more  kindly  to  new  ideas  and  new  products  than 
elsewhere  and  they  are  particularly  interested  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  we  propose  doing. 

Ask  any  salesman  who  has  travelled  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing  about  New  England.  The  retail 
stores  average  up  far  higher  than  in  any  other  similar  territory. 

You  are  interested  in  the  reasons,  of  course.  There  are  several. 

First  of  all,  New  England  is  a  community  of  cities.  85%  of  the  people 
live  in  cities  or  towns  of  more  than  2,500  population. 

Even  the  most  remote  of  New  England  towns  is  within  a  few  hours 
ride  of  New  York  or  Boston.  This  makes  possible  frequent  visits  by 
retailers  to  the  large  cities  and  the  quick  acquisition  of  new  ideas  in 
merchandise  and  storekeeping. 

Then  New  England  is  the  Summer  home  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  city  people  who  naturally  have  their  influence  on  the  stores  which 
they  patronize. 

More  important  than  all  these  is  the  thorough  distribution  of  daily 
newspapers  which  are  widely  read  by  all  the  people  and  in  which 
advertising  becomes  a  maximum  factor. 

If  you  have  a  product  that  appeals  to  an  intelligent  public  and  alert 
retailers,  you  will  find  distribution  an  easy  problem  in  New  England, 
providing  you  enlist  the  support  of  advertising  in  the  daily  newspapers 
listed  on  this  page. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Net  Paid 

2,500  10,000 

Circulation 

lines  lines 

Boston  American  (E) 

*389.944 

.35  .35 

Boston  Globe  (ME) 

243.459 

.30  -30 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

(ME) 

179,468 

.28  ■  .25 

Boston  Journal  (M) 

63,080 

.16  .125 

Boston  Post  (M)  * 

'*444.799 

.40  .40 

Boston  Transcript  (E) 

30.143 

-■5  -IS 

Fall  River  News  (E) 

7,000 

.02  .02 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 
Haverhill  Record  (S) 

5,066 

.0172  .0129 

**14,000 

.0285  .0285 

Lawrence  Telegram  (E)  8,450 

.0286  .0285 

Lawrence  Tribune-Eagle 

(ME) 

1 1,108 

.03  .02 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen 

16,780 

.03  .03 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

13,286 

-0536  .0357 

Lynn  News  (E) 

8.033 

■0357  .0207 

New  Bedford  Standard 

and 

Mercury  combined 
(ME) 

20,831 

.03  .03 

Springf’d  Republican  . 
(M)  14.203  1 

) 

y  31,729 

.09  .06 

Springfield  News 
(E)  17.526.. 

Springfield  Republican 
(S) 

1 

16,636 

.065  .04 

Springfield  Union 
(MES) 

28,515 

.07  .06 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

5.714 

.0215  .015 

Worcester  Gazette  (E 

)  27,157 

•05  .045 

Worcester  Telegram 
(MS) 

26,791 

.05  .05 

^[assachusetts  totals, 

t>59t.989  2.2601  2.0713 

Population,  3,605,522 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin 
(E) 

50,048 

.09  .09 

Providence  Journal 
CMS) 

22,767 

.07*08  .07*08 

Providence  Tribune 
(E) 

20,045 

.05  .05 

1  Rhode  Island  totals. 

02,860 

.21  .21 

Population,  591,215. 

MAINE 

Portland  .Argus  (M) 

6,455 

.0178  .0178 

Portland  Express  (E) 

20,686 

■0535  -0375 

1  Waterville  Sentinel  (M)  5,113 

.02357  .01215 

1  Maine  totals. 

32,254 

.09487  .06745 

Population,  762,787. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  and 

Leader 

(M  &  E) 

23,457 

.08  .05 

Population,  438,662. 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press 
(M) 

9.184 

.0228  .0157 

Population,  361,205. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post  &  Telegram 

(E  &  M) 

27.585 

.065  .045 

Bridgeport  Standard  ( 

E)  5.343 

.035  .015 

Danbury  News  (E) 

.  6,040 

.0118  .0118 

Hartford  Courant  (MS)  i7,3S7 

.06  .035 

Hartford  Post  (E) 

■  0,597 

.025  .02 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

25»oi4 

.06  .04 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

4,904 

.025  .0143 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

5.768 

.0357  .015 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

(M) 

11,841 

.03  .025 

New  Haven  Union  (E] 

)  l.’i.OICt 

.05  .03 

New  London  Day  (E) 

8,447 

.0285  .0171 

New  London  Telegrapl 

h 

(M) 

3.780 

.00857  -00714 

Norwich  Bulletin  (N/ 

9.213 

.04  .018 

Connecticut  totals. 

151,822 

•47457  -29334 

Population,  1,114,756. 

New  England  totals. 

1,901,566  3.14  2.70 

**  Publisher’s  statement. 

Government  statements,  April,  1916. 

Population  for  New 

England, 

6,874,147. 

No.  1  of  a  Series  of 
Advertisements  Prepared 
By  Paul  L.  Lewis 


New  York  Advertising  Situation 


During  May,  1916 

( 

A  Study  of  the  Space  Used  by  the  Sixteen  Leading  Retail  Stores  of  hew  York  Including— 


B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Arnold  Constable  &  Co. 
Best  &  Co. 
Bloomingdale  Bros. 
Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 


Gimbel  Bros. 

J.  B.  Greenhut  Co. 
Jas.  A.  Hearn  &  Son 
Lord  &  Taylor 
Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 


Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Co. 
Saks  &  Co. 

Franklin  Simon  &;  Co. 
Stern  Bros. 

John  Wanamaker 


Evening  Newspapers 


Average  Circulation  as  shown  by 

Last  P.  O.  Statement  April  1,  1916 

Lines  of  Advertising 

GLOBE 

175,267 

241,740 

World 

398,727 

220,829 

Mail 

144,381 

218,692 

Sun 

170,464 

207,665 

Journal 

774,604 

182,976 

Telegram 

♦207,663 

92,534 

Post 

21,151 

73,008 

1,892,257  .... 

Total  1,237,444 

*  including  Sunday 

Morning  Newspapers  {excluding  Sundays) 

Average  Circulation  as  shown  by 


Times 

Last  P.  O.  Statement  April  1,  1916 

° 334,744  . 

Lines  of  Advertising 

44,897 

World 

°391,831  . 

22,804 

Tribune 

°  93,848  . 

20,660 

Herald 

°  92,853  . 

22,847 

Sun 

°  68,309  . 

°335,435  . 

19,572 

American 

14,795 

Press 

°  103,657  .  .  .  .  . 

6,097 

1,420,677  . 

Total  393,185 

°  includes  Sunday 


The  Globe  Leads  Them  All  and  Is  Growing  Steadily 

The  overwhelming  supremacy  of  the  evening  newspaper  as  shown  by  these  figures 
representing  the  experience  of  shrewd  merchants  who  at  close  range  know  what 
they  are  buying  should  be  convincing  to  general  advertisers. 

the  New  York  Globe 


A.B.C. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  ca.  ORMSBEE,  Inc., 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tbi*  Natiou  rrean,  Inc.,  20  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


